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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Like Insurance Go. 


OF 


BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK3 


————+»> _-«- 


Directors in Boston. 
SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
JAMES S. AMORY, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 


HOMER BARTLETT, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 
JAMES STURGIS, 
STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 

Accumulation........---- one amene $3,800,000 

Distribution of Surplus in 1863....-- $750,000 


Losses Paid in 22 Years, $1,800,000. 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning 
November 1866. 


Printed documents, pertaining to the subject, together with the report of the 
Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or forwarded 
wee of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S&S. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 





MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK: 


This institutiof, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 


acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 


College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical student will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, &e. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 


sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course, 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral pLilosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment, 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 


wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months ............ .....---.- $300 
ntsc icccninemiandaten seietenes reebeenkaneean cent etheastns 10 
EO OCT DEAT TT APO TE EET ETT OE a 10 
I A IID oe ciescnnscnencienssines says: s0sesactuenssenncens ieseeoees 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the 
treasure 


Payment of half Session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time. 


s# For particulars see Catalogue. 
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[MPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ACCUMULATED FUND =38- - - - = $2,000,000, 
ANNUALINCOME - - - - - = — = $1,000,000. 


PURBLY MUTUAL. 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 


At the request of their numerous policy-holiers, this Society have determined to declare 
heir dividends ANNUALLY IN CASH, The first dividend will be declared February 1, 1867, 
The last dividend declared on the quinquennial plan reduced the premiums in some cases more 
than 50 per cent.,or double the policy during the next dividend period. It is believed for the 
future that no Company in this country will be able to present greater advantages in its divi 
dends to persons assuring than this Society, as its total expenditure to cash premium received 
was, by the last New York Insurance Report, less than that of any of the older American Life 

Insurance Companies —(See Superintendent Barnes’ Annual Report, 1865. 

The new business of this Society for the past year (813,623,900) exceeds the new 
business of any New York Company in any previous year.—(See Superintendent Barnes’ Annual 
Report, 1865.) 

Hereafter dividends on the First Annual Premium may be used as Cash in the payment of 
he Second Annual Premium, and so on thereafter, the dividend on each premium may be applied 
w the payment of the next succeeding premium. Policy-holders in most other Companies 
MUST WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advantage can be derived from dividends 

The snecess of this Society has not been equalled by any Company, either in this country or 
Europe, the Society’s cash accumulation being over ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS greater than 
the most successful Company at the same period in its history, and its annual cash revenue 
from premiums, at the end of its sixth year, was greater than that of the largest Company in 
the country, at the end of its fifteenth. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF PREMIUMS.—In the case of whole life and endowment policies at 
ordinary ages in force for at least three years, the Society will, on due surrender, issue a Paid-up 
Policy for the full amount of premiums paid 

The Company will issue policies on a single life to the extent of $25,000, but only in cases 
where the physical condition and family history of the applicant are entirely unexceptionable. 

Permission is given at all times to visit Europe free of charge 

Extra Permits granted at moderate rates 

WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actury. 

HENRY DAY, Attorney- 

DANIEL LORD, Counsel. 

E. W. LAMBERT, M.D. Medical Examiner. 
WILLARD PARKER, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


New York, February 3, 1866. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


—P Os 





THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September 11. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
October 17. 


——_—_——> ->—__—_ 


Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 93, A. M 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
September 1, 1866. Chancellor. 
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PURELY MUTUAL. 


—— ll — 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a ie i id 





Reversionary Dividend Averaging 72 per cent. 


s~ 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


oe 


Accumulated Fund for the Security of Policy Holders, 


$1,000,000. 


coo ———- 





This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations. 

Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in 
the settlement of premiums, and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 


elect. 
Western Branch Ofice, South-Eastern Branch Office, 
166 and 168 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md, 
B. F. JOHNSON, J A. NICHOLS 
Manager. Manager 


Southern Branch Office, 
89 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
AARON WILBUR, 
Manager. 





Pe 
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COLLEGE 





OF THE 


EXTOL Y CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


This College was founded by the Rr. Rev. Beyenicr Josepa Faywickx, Bishop of Boston, in the 
year 1843, and by him given to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The location is remarkably 
healthy. Ninety-six acres of land are attached to the College. It stands on Bogachoag, or Hill 
of Pleasant Springs, within two miles of the city of Worcester, and commands an extensive view 
of the beautiful country around. The water is abundant and of the first quality, the play-grounds 
are spacious, and afford facilities for healthful amusements at all seasons. 

After the usual course of Arithmetic and Book keeping, the Students, according to their profl- 
ciency and capacity, are placed in different classes of Mathematics. 


There are three classes of French, in which the Students are distributed ecnntng to thel 
abilities. 

There are two semi annual examinations. If, at the first examination, any one can be found to 
have sufficiently improved, he is promoted to a higher class. Such promotion will be equivalert 
to the honors of the class left 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, are required to undergo an examination in Intel 
lectual, Moral and Natural Philosopiy, before the Faculty of the College. They must, bestdes 
have pursued the regular classical course. 

Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the Students, who, even in 
hours of recreation, are under the special superintendence of Prefects or Disciplinarians. 


Books, Papers, Periodicals, &c., are not allowed circulation among the Students without having 
been previously revised by one of the Faculty. 


Whilst the moral and into!lectual culture of the youths committed to our care is attended to 
with all assiduity, their physical development is by no means neglected. A Ball-Alley and 
Gymnasium occupy a portion of the ordinary play-grounds ; the numerous hills and lakes in the 
vicinity afford, during the winter months, every opportunity for skating and coasting. Tho 
Blackstone River, which runs within a few hundred yards of the College, offers safe and delight- 
ful bathing-places. The Farm attached presents ample range for the indulgence of Foot-Bali and 
Cricket games, at their proper seasons. These innocent amusements, added to the healthfulness 
of the climate and location, work wonders in our Students, mapy of whom enter with pale check, 
and sickly frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed witb health. 

Each Student must be supplied, with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays ; 
six shirts, six pairs of stockings, six pocket-handkerchiefs, six towels, two or three cravats, &c., 
two or three pairs of boots or shoes, an overcoat or cloak. Each Student must be provided with 
a silver tablespoon, marked with his name. 

Reports will be sent to Parents or Guardians, to inform them of the application, conduct, and 
progress of their Sons or Wards. Also, regular accounts, in adrance, for Board and Tuition. it 
‘s cornestly requested that immediate remittances be made, to the full amount. 

The Collegiate year commences on the first Monday of September, but Students are received it 
eny period of the year. Applicants from other Institutions will not be received without test 
monials as to character and conduct, from the principal of the Institution which they last 
attended 

The object of the Institution is to prepare youths for a Professional or for a Commercial stare 





TERMS: 


For board, tuition, washing, and mending linen and eatin - annum (of ten 

months), payable haif-yearly in advance.........+- . ee ccccceccess $2 

For Physician's Fee, per snnum. 

Fuel for the winter...... ‘ 

Modern Languages and Music ‘at the P r fessors’ charges. 
@@ For further particulars, address 


JAMES CLARK, §. J., President. 


83s 


200 
8 
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DY LDBNWD.~ 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 








STATEMENT OF THE 


Washington Ausurance Company, 
172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $400,000 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1866. 


U.S. and State Bonds (market value)......$266,753 00 








BONES GOS MORIN. 2. ccccccvececevess 129,245 50 
SE ED iid:s care cree denenneddakes 191,666 72 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 40,588 91 
I TNMNIINIEs coe cncv cvcceesieceses 38,780 01 
DD (66 bb50snkcaeadabasecese ke 47,988 93 
$715,023 07 
Unsettled Losses - - - - - - 34,223 07 
Capital and Surplus - - - - - $680,800 00 





A DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. is this day declared, payable 
on demand, in Casu, to Stockholders, 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. on out 
standing Scrip, payable 15th March, in Casn. 

ALSO, A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF (20) TWENTY PER CENT. on 
the Earned Premiums of Policies entitled to participate in the profits for 
the year ending 3lst January, 1866. The Scrip will be ready for delivery 
on and after J5th March prox. 

GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 





gre Mecspece: wae hs ma —= - 
rea Se eee a on a mas 
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Georgetown College, D. C. 


+ oe — -—-— 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Joun Carrouu, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 
May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 


In May, 1815, * The Medical Department of Georgetown 
College” was opened in Washington city, D. C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 


For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 


in advance - - - - - - - - - $325 00 


Doctor’s fee - - - - - - . - 10 00 
sex For further information apply to the President, 


B. A. MACUIRE, S. J. 
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THE 


AMational Lite Ansurance Company 


OF 


YORK, 


NO, 212 BROADWAY 


CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


——__—_ ¢-@ o— 


BS1LOO,OOO 


In Casn dep sited at Albany for the security of Voli 


ee 


*v ho 


de 


(KNOX BUILDING.) 


REASONS FOR INSURING 


IN THE 


NATIONAL LIFE !NSURANCE COMPANY. 


All Policies non-forfeiting 


It is the only Company in the world where a premium ¢ 


without paying interest on the deferred premium 


Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premium? 


All Policies incontestable after five years 


Note taken for one half the Annual Premium whe 


~ ee 


an be paid semi-annually or quarterly 


wre than Forty Dvllars 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


8. M. BEARD, WM. E. PRINCE FE. 


8. C. HERRING Tr. B. VAN BUREN 
HENRY CLEWS, S. TEATS, M.D., J. 
J. A. ISELIN 8, J. GLASSEY, J.R 


S. T. TRU=LOW, ELI BEARD, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, HECTOR TOULMIN 
WILLIAM COIT, W. A. CUMMINGS, 


A. JONES, 
H. J. RAYMOND, 


DIMMICK, 


DOW 


HOWELL SMITH, 
F. H. LUMMUs, 
ll, P. FREEMAN, 


JOSEPH WILDE, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 

A. WRIGHT, M. D., 
N. E. SMITH, D. D 
WATSON SANFORD 
W. J. WORTHINGTON, 
O. M. BEACH. 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Secretary. 


HIRAM B, WHITE, MD. Medical Examiner, 


Residence No. 5 Greene avenue, near Fulton avenue 


At Orrick DAILY FROM 2 


ro J 


K,i.M, 


Ml 


ooklyn 








es 
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COLLEG I 
OF THE 


heistran Brother 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1865-66. 


\( 





Tms Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and h 
easy of access, being situated on a rising ground, a little southwest of the Pail 
city of St. Louis, Mi r It was founded in 186L by the Broth 


minus 

















tian Schools co porated in 1855 by the State Legis‘ature, and empowered t 
vwcademica rs Howey favorable the auspices under which it nn 
ca ts progress s has surpassed all anticipation. Growinz eqaally in i 
an t ver of students, it has gone on extending its reputatio Repeateda tions have 
b riginal buildings fhe number of Students ree wit t ist’ year 
an re than 600, aud many applicants were refused admission for want of room 
Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happ ness of its 
inmates—ventilation, c'eanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recrea halls for cold 
or damp weather, X&c., & 
The various arts and sciences usnally taught in colleges find here an ay priate p'ac 1a 
system of education established by experience, conducted on the most ap v pla aid with 
a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged By reason of th 


great number of classes,a thorough gradation for all capacities and ac juirements has been 
attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, th 
ment, making labor a pleasure, and success certainty. 



























The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into th lepartments: the 
primery, the intermediate, and the collegiate There ts, besides, an exclusively commercial 
course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business t profes- 
S108 It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given t * ruct n Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Geography, and History, Business Forms, and Corresp lary 
Composition, Penmanship, &« with L ires on Commercial Law, Voliti } nomy, &., 
Diplomas can be obtained in the commercial department by such as merit that distinction 

n commences on the last Monday in Angust, and ends al tt stot July, with an 
lic €Xamination, @ di-t it 1 of premiums, and tue co ley Ss and aca 
ors 

comp'etion of the course the d yy t ts as. or 
mn. a found worthy of that dis AM ‘ t 
graduates in the first degree after two years r litera t 

ral character remaining unexceptionable 

The vernment is a union of mild s and firmness, energy und kir i ‘ 
paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy ; the results of which aré tent t. gow r 
and hay ess Tt mora and’ general deportment of ' - 

‘ r the Brothers preside at tl r ree itions, and their | . 
every attention 
TERMS. 

/ Bntranes FeO. ccc cccccccccssrcccese sovsceccesccocceses 7 28 00 
Board and Tuition, per ses 2n0 00 
Washing ee Poste ee eresse seeesenes soneveoecese » 00 
Physician’s Fee,......... 8s On 
For Half Boarders.,.... Th) 
Per Tae CO eo ciccnccescsccee cscs cncccscccesoce 60 00 
In the Senior Classes,...... 4009 
Vacation at the Institution 40 00 

Music, Drawing, and the use of apy n the study of Chemistry and Natu hilosophy 
form extra charges 

N, B.—Pay ments semi annuall n advance 

No deductions for absence, except ! tracted ess or e : 

Ra No extra charges for the stud n, French, a Spa ‘ 
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Che Femis Lemale Institute, 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 


4 


CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D D., LL.D., President 
Mrs. M. 8, PARKS, Principal and Proprietor. 


This institution aims to secure to young ladies a thorough training in all 
that belongs to a finished education —beginning with the elements, and closing 


with the higher philosophical, moral, and mathematical studies of a college 
course. 


THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY : 


SpSe es Vee SS \@ A SPSeasvera AGAIS a) eS? 2 Se Fle A Gee 
each subdivided into sections, making the entire course from the alphabet 
extend over a period of twelve years. 

Daily instruction is given in Frencu anp Latty. In addition to the study 
of text-books, various courses of Lectures are given without extra charge. 
Vocat Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK receive special attention. 

rhe School year will commence September 18, and end June 22. 

PUPILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF ENTERING TO THE 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR ; 

for those who leave before the close a substitute will be acc epted. The terms 

for the following year will begin September 18, November 27, 1865; February 

5, April 16, 1866 


Torms of Tuition: 


Collegiate Department, including Latin, French, 
Vocal Music, and Stationery............. $200 per annum 


Academic Department, including as above...... 150 do 
SUMIAE TDR sc cccccceceessrctetes deneee 100 do 
a ails nd Naina ag welaee ware wen 60 do 
Ne dita tiidreints'atraicnes te edna ans ands as Gand wea aro 4 do 
Sy ae a ec de euneben oad 32 do 
Cees Tee Gar SI, vo vec wnvcdecevaeciaanve 60 do 


Charges for Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, and for instrumental 
Music, will depend upon the terms of the Professors employed 
Admission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institute, $3. 


TUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITH NO 
DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE. 
A limited number of Boarding Pupils will be received at an additional 
charge of $450 per annum 
the Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 
their pupils to diligence, and inspire them with an ardent desire for knowledge 





ae 


woh al hae 
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THE 
Mercantile Iv @ ance ¢ 
Mercantile SMatual Insurance Co 
dMercaniie al Musurance Oo., 
R) 2 
OFFICE, No. 35 WALL STREET, 
' 
: NEW YORK. 
Assets, January 1,1866, - - - - - - $1,366,699 
Organized April, 184-4. 
_—  ————— 
f 
The Company has paid to its Customers, up to the present time, Losses amounting to ove 
EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
For the past nine years the cash dividends paid to Stockholders, made from ONE-THIRD of 
the net profits, have amounted in the aggregate to 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE AND A HALF PER CENT 
Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the principle that all classes of risks 
are equally profitable, this Company will hereafter make such cash abatement or discount from 
the current rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of underwriters will war 
rant, and the net profits remaining at the close of the year, will be divided to the Stockholders. 
y This Company continues to make insurance on Marine and Inland Navigation and Transporta 
: tion Risks, on the most favorable terms, including Risks on Merchandise of ail kinds, Huis, an 
Freight 
P es issued making loss payable in Gold or Currency, at the office in New York, or in 
Sterling, at the office of Rathbone, Bros. & Co., in Liverpool 
TRUSTEES. 
‘ Joseph Walker, Cornelius Grinnell Aaron L. Reid, Henry R. Kunhardat, 
James Freeland FE. E. Morgar Filwood Walter John 8. Williams 
Samuel Wil 'etts, Her. A. Schleicher, 1). Colden Murray William Nelson, Jr., 
Robert L. Taylor Joseph Slagg E. Haydock White, Charles Dimon, 
Ww am T. Frost Jas. I. Fish N. L. McCready A. William Heye, 
William Watt G W. Henning Daniel T. Willetts Harold Doliner 
1 y Eyr Francis Hathaway L. Edgerton, Paul N. Spoffor 
« ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 


C.J 


a Me 


CHAS. NEWCOMB Vice-President, 


‘ DESPARD, Secretary. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 








This School has now TureeE TermMsa YEAR. THE First 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tuespay of November, and the Tuirp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks, 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 


The immense Law Labrary of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
aud leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 


Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
N. Y. 
Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Orvanpo Meaps, LL.D., Secretary. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE O86. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, $5,000,000—SECURELY INVESTED. 
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Set & 

This is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in th 


United States, and offers advantages not ereelled, and, in some resnects, NoT FOVALLED, by any 
, Ss , , e 


other. Itbhas paid to widows and orphans of the assured Three Millions Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. !ts Trustees in New York city are of the very first and 


Ihust relabie Dames 
It is STRICTLY MUTUAL, the policy holders receiving the entire profits. 


>» >" Special care in the selections of its risks—strict economy—and a safe and 
pS Spee ] : ; 
s—\ judicious investment of its tunds—emphatically characterize the manage- 
ment of this Company.“é8 
Premiums received QuARTERLY, Semi-ANNUALLY, Or ANNUALLY, at the option of the assured 
Policies issued in all the various forms of Wuote Lire, Short Term, ExpowMmeNT, Ayvuiry, &c 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY (for 1864 and 1855, each 00 per cent.) 


The mortality among its members has been proportionately less than that of any other Life 
Insurance Company in America—a result consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of 
lives, and one of great importance to policy-holders 

It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund, amounting now 
to over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by granting, when 
desired, a credit at once on account of future dividends, thus furnishing Insurance for nearly 
double the amount for about the SAME CASH PAYMENT as is required in an “ all cash company 


Its annual income, excinsive of intereston investments, now exceeds TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


The following is a summary of the Company’s business for the year 1865 
Number of Polices issued..----- cece eee 5,138. 
Insuring the sum of. ------+----+-++++ +++ +++ $16,324,888. 
Received for Premiums and Interest. ss seseeeee $2,342 820 40 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid.------ seseerseeee- 1118901 25 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders.......-....---.»».€1 223919 15 
Total Assets, January 1 1865............... secccsseeeees $4,881,919 70 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Originated and introduced the New Feature, known as 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


} 


“ h is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the 
tem of Life Insurance in the United States. It has received the unqualified approval of the 
best business men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
a8 an investment 
A new sche 


ule of rates has been adopted, under which the insurer may cease paying at any 
time without forfeiture of past payments ; and at the 


END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 


and the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income to him. To secure this result, the 
innual rate of insurance must, of course, be somewhat higher But almost any person in active 
business would greatly prefer paying a higher rate for a limited time, and be done with it, to 
incurring a e-long obligation, however smal! 

By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking out 
&@ policy Insuring to-day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow, the $5,000 im nediately becomes a 
claim ; and if he lives ten years 


and makes ten annual payments, his policy is paid up—nothing 
more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


His LIFE POLICY 
A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


The only weighty argument offered against Life Insurance is that a party might pay in for 
a number of yea f, and then, by inadvertence, inability, &c., be unable to continue paying, 
thereby losing all he had paid. The ‘* New York Life ’’ have obviated this objection by their 


TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 


A party, by this table, after the second year, 
CANNOT FORFEIT ANY VART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN 


Thus, if on suring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled 


toa PAID-UP POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz 
Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (am’t ins’d), amount’g to $2,000, with dividend on same for life, 
Third year, three-tenths of ' , . 3,000, “ “ “ 
Fourth year,four-tenthsof “ aia . 4.000, se ss “ 
Fifth year, five-tenths of as ‘ ae 5 000 ss 


m, until the tenth annual payment, when all is paid, and dividends still continue dur 


ing the life-time of the assured 
Be This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the 
history of Life Insurance 


AX tor advanceof twenty per cent. on account of dividends is given on this table if 
desir it the current New York rate of interest 


There has been paid to the widows and orphans of 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 

The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 
$1,700,000. 

MORRIS FRAVKLIV, President, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. C. DUSENBERY, ISAAC C. KENDALL, WM. 8B. APPLETON, 


JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN EF. WILLIAMS JOHN L. ROGERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, THOMAS SMULI RUSSELL DART, WM. A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM BARTON, SANFORD COLB, GEORGE A. 0-GOOD, JAS, G. KING 


Ge Parties applying for policir w desirous of correct 


as Agents, will please address either personally or by letter, THE HOME OFFICE, 112 and 114 
Broadway 


g themselves with the Company 
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A ] /] de Jules Cézsar. Par S.M.1,N (T] 
Premi leuxieme Paris : Henry PI SH 
TH RE are at least a hundred re nehmen who cou have 

Cesar than this: vet it is by no 


vIven US better istory of 
tute of merit. Itis neither aecrudenor asl: 


ny readers altogethet 


means des illow ner- 


formance, but one that would have had m: 


ndepend utiv of the prestige of its author. This, indeed, is 
i i 
take up the book, not beeanse it has 


the reason why we 
been written by an emperor ; aud we will give our impressions 
fit in the same spirit. If courtiers are exper ted to prais 
Whatever their sovereign does, that is no reason why those 
CXNCTCISE 





who owe him no allegiance, or over whom he ean 

oO cont should pursue the same course 3 it would b il 
lh re absu . however, to be hi irshi or hyp reritici boy ris 
him, hie} ly because he is a soverelgu whose po ver ¢ hot 
eacl us In our opinion, if the position ot the auth l 0 
have any influence on the estimate civen of his work, 
yught to be in his favor so far as to give him credit tor 1 

he most prol ubly would have done had his Op pol Litles 
been } to those of others. 

No intelligent person who reflects for a moment W s 
that the chief of a nation like Franee has muelh time for t 
erary labor tW 1] rathe r be adm ted by all th it itis o 
by the exercise of creat self-denial he can devote any 
to it. Yet there is nothing flippant in the volumes belo 
us; we cnly wish that one-tenth of our professional write 
who make it their mission to instruct the public, Wo 

le} 


ex bit one-tenth the research ot Napo eon IIl., ior 
no writer of any authority on Cvesar, ancient or mi 
quote lh a Inehber that 
ed hiim to a greater or less extent. 


whoin he «does not ean leave 


doubt of his having studi 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. ] 











The amount of know ledge, both historical and biograplieal, 
which he has thus embodied would have rendered his work 
valuable had every statement he has made about ('aesat 


been CTroneous 5 aud we would have recolnine iced its 


peru il acce rdingly, feeling that, if the reader failed to find 

true portrait of the illustrious Roman, he would find many 

ot) cood things, which, if they are not new in themselves 

iil vy combinations, and afford us that sort of pleasure 

\\ \ erly iro reviy (l recollections ol rid ili 
il l Ss 

[t is { srice f Napol on IIL. to award hin this eredi > 
nd th tshould be awarded him is the interest of humanity ; 
for ce It ist it vy are not the best sovereigus who 
ace hy is S ( SCUISSITULG ( arr prow lis 

' ] 
0 i \\ * OW l i }? Oo s 5 | lH pro- 
oted, or retarded, } t . at least be admit ed tha Chie 
itt not Tt Worst. I] ij; tuey been bud men bef < they 
Co ( i St } a f ke Boe obvio is tTendehnev wot lel have 
bere fo Ve \ them; since it would have im press t then 
\ tant Pall human power, espn LiLV ¢ tha 
\ ( ) ! orent Or UbTUST Ineanus,. The lessons 
) ! ‘ i ¢ sine ( to al who stteah' Cli. 
e cup subduing the heart of the proudest’ tyrant 
[i l oO} s sufficient to rem r that ¢ 
the Cyesar was siain he was the most prow tul sovereign 
u the werld; nor had any warrior a nobler prestige than the 
ri { } ot Like ir iis Ilundreds |] if siadie ot the 
Lye ais | ined troo s loved him as a father ind 
Were l } ly al 10 Ss Lo obe any ore Le Clone 
( i ‘ Ne) | e was bi i thas l as i 1 the 
ind of USSUSSU r Wo ) an 
rio Ss Dual Cs iil cl V4 ndered his baihke a Sybony | rOoucii- 
ti t earth With irresistible power, 

We heed sigh no f irther reasons tor entertn a the 
Opiblon that those in power ought to be encour ved Lo Vot 
themselves to history rather than attacked as it were a 
Criine tor them not t equ il or even excel profess ial histo- 
rlaus. Che editor mentions, In a note at the beginning of 
the second voli , **the names of SOVCTeCICUS j Del pribie Ss Wlo 
} ! ] 


have oecupled thethiselves with the same subject.” Thos 
given are Charles VIII. of France, the Bimpero Charles V., 
Sultan Soliman IL, Henry [V. of Franee, Louis XLV., the 


; 


grea 


Condé, Queen Christiana of Sweden, Louis Philippe, 


Jost pik oF Orleans, and Nap leon. Many more great names 


/ 
: 
: 
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, 
n ht ] ive he vale |, ineluding tiie i.) ike ofS e We 
+ + ‘ ] ‘ T Ti 
who was he patron of Goethe, Sehiller, | ( 
Wieland. The editor might also have told us that 
+ , ! 1 
a aozen of ‘ Persiat KiNes ive written iis ‘ ! 
; 1 
biographies creater or Jess exte ; I that not one 
‘ gid So Bas the reputation of T\ f | 
re} 1 i >») 
| hest of the Moorish kings of Cordova have d . 
, , 
{ Vi ) S Mn 9 tl rv 
< . 
? ‘ , 
P>tit Pre \\ Ss ON } oO! yf These \ 
1 ) } re MW literay in serentil men. ‘ 
, 
! t i i iS O1Vel o lew re 
\\ } nonys! { 
i { : i ) ! t ‘ PL taaSHiead Lit? Lis t's 
] , , ’ t it. w ‘ min { 
. TT PY 
\ ’ I] 9 i y ¢ eourag ‘ t to ! t . 
j ‘ r } 
l ir - i 0 Ye 7 Ss was 
fey e oncht S4) ed thr 
rT ouis X1\ rit is suevestive of as \ 
dit nat ( rat the pa ( i! | ‘ or too | t 
nil Mo eye < fan i thi } sof this 
5 ti rit i} nh, t CNVTCSS r | ron s 
t Wer; ‘ ‘ ‘ay <4 ] | 
qQ vl Ma Wau f re wy, oO stn) ~ to stn 
t \V e cod ~ ( ( S re S f ~ 
loyal hay t +» . ; 
1a) Pyrdile ns ire ers ! oO! j els 
ettering rs } elt 7 : r (lecres 
il neg $s Satine y he ( f te, ‘ S 
| : t ’ t ‘ , ; ‘ ] "| 
bake S year I cceused py ers i 
s true of ti re (‘hn ( so far a \ ne 
os encotl cre e] »> TI rf so I 1 | 
+ + ‘ 
«| IS rut ) it! \ ] ol \ « or | } ( 
Vius (let e ire | , re ! i s 1] , I 
’ + 
t ‘ i piace j ronone ( et 
mtriputed 1 onus thre mprove nt « the J 
I 
, ’ 1 ] 
| ntes } ‘ \ ey, . but lye Danrshed \] 
‘) nel tal OTL , Decause they ventured tof 


been just is well, therefore, 1f the editor ha , . 
“note”? to lLimself. Napoleon ILI]. is certainly no « 
sovereign; of ; the ulers of France since 
{1 irlen aghne probab y none h ve 8 passed h 5 SAVE | 

I i 
SY a and the uncie of Whom he 1s so JUSTLY, Though solie- 
times rather indiscreetly, proud. But further th t 


has written these two volumes he bas hy therto vive 
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“9 


encouragement to literature, science, or the arts 5; more 
than one of the petty princes of Germany have contributed 
more Within their own comparatively narrow sphere to the 
development of the human mind, 

Ylus will show that, if we are willing to do full justiee to the 
nerits of the Histoire de Jules César, it does not follow that we 


i’ disposed to bestow undue praise on its author, or to 


conceal his errors. Bat there vill be still elearer evidence 
of these taets before we close ; and vet, when we teel it our 
duty to find most fault we shall not be the less willing to 
recon end the book for the multifarious information which 
contalus. Having how spoken in weneral terms of the 
merits of the work, intending CO lilustrate OUuF VieWs as Wwe 
proceed, Wwe would note one or two of its faults, but without 
Th wish to be harsh o1 hypereritical. 
‘| he. ont pore tnlnent Of these is its eae Sih. The Crearlest 
e) re egotistical, Ib is trues it is a weakness trom wil 
Of Geulus are ly Lo Wieals ¢ XEli pl H ou 1 Tis Hot &@ 
‘ racteristic of the highest class. There is no egotism ) 


4 } ray 1] 
Ho ier, OF Virg , Ul Shakespea eC, Or Lileyaldes, Oo} Livy 


} 4 i] 
ere is much ot it in Cornelius Nepos, Muareel- 
s. and others, who may be ranked rather amoue mer 


+ 


of talent than men of genius. Kings and emperors are in 


0 eri more evotistic Liral other wWeh, vecuuse they are 
ed to praise and unused to censure and criticism. But 
“ve imort ge CONGUCTOrS, those of the highest ord r pret té 
o others te glorify them rather than do so themselves, 
This was the case with both Alexander and Cyrus as well 
with Napoleon l.: but it is decidedly not the case w ths 
Napoleo 111., for it is to glorify linmiselt aud his Lautniily Lhrat 
le writes the present work. Noth Y is cCiearer than th ; 
pparent im the discussion of every proposition intro- 
duced in each volume. Ceesaris made a hero of everywhere 
| miVv it proportion as his conduct is s Ip pose d to resemble 


‘ 


1 t of Napoleon =. and the reader is left to draw. his 
own conelusionus as te the resemblance betweeu the uncle aud 
the hephew. Kiven in the preface ot the first volume this 
Vil ty is but too apparent 5 indeed, this was one of the pritt- 
cipal reasons why we did not review it when it first appeared 
eomewthoat ore thah a vear ago. We concluded to Wall for 
the secoud volume, doubting much whether the first could b 
regarded as atlording a fair specimen of the autlior’s taste and 


dgment. We now find that we were not altogether mis- 





: 
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There is, indeed, sufficient vanity and egotism in t! 


e 
second volume . it 1s abundantiy Napoleonistic throug ; 
but not so onenly so as the first. A slight veil is used in the 


second, as if the author had overheard an oeeasional sneer at 


the vat glorious boasts of the first. which would have Nano- 
leon 4 recognize das one of the very few whose mission if was 


to amelhorate the condition of the human race. It night seen 


incredible that a man of the mature age ol Napoleon Et. 
would speak as 


e does—one who, tar from being born with 
a crown 6n his head, or even with a silver spoon in : 
mouth, Spent the best part of his lite in adversity’s SCHOOL 3 
the exile, now wands ring in Eneland ind then in Ameri 

sometimes wanting even the necessaries of life, and ex- 
changing his wandering life ouly for solitary confinement in 
the lortress of Ham—might be supposed to have learned 
enough of the ways of the world to guard him against expos- 
lng limsell to ridienle even on so popular a subject as the 
character and destiny of lis unele. sut he speaks . 


nnguardedly as if he had never gone beyond the preeincts ot 


the Tuileries, and h il nevel he ara more ungentle lane ire 


bon (hcl 
than the Praises ol courtiers, 

Thus tor example, in telling us what was his object } 
writing the present work, he says that it * is to prove that 
when Providence raises lp) such men as Charlem igne, Copsar, 
aud Napoleon, it is to medicate to the people the way? j si f 


, ' 
follow, TO hark wu ith the seal of thew GOnIUS A NeW era 


as complish 1a a few Nears the lal } f gs ra conti) ¥ 4 Hap \ 
tie pe pte Who comprehend and follow them , miustortune 
A 
: : rat 
to those who misunderstand and combat them! They a 


thr J ws who cruci d ff} ir Messiah. They ure blind ral 


tial 


pable,” &e.* ‘This, it will beadutted, is speaking ina pretty 
high stram. The COMparison between Jesus Christ aud 
Napoleon IS not very oby IOUS, since the tormer shed no blood, 
plundered no churehes, robbed no art walleries, murdered no 
Duke @Enghien in violation of all law, Ge. But let us heat 


our author a little further in this strain, only premising that, 


for fear of breaking the entente cordiale with Eugland, he casts 


the blame of Napvleon’s captivity pot on * la pertide Angle- 


‘ ‘ ! t 5 5 
qj (esa ( | ! N LUX pe | la 
dl it SUIVI brat i 1 i | l w ere houvell 
$s anit ivail d Heureux les | 
n itet t x 5 i TiTLALS 
heat t! Ils sont t leur M 











a 
-1¥V ‘ R [~e tem 
mt on all Europe. “ In effec savs his Imperia 
| ‘neither the murder of Caesar r the captivity ol 
_ Lis i ras been able to destroy bevond retu i LWO poptl- 
‘ . Ver hy who bv a league ¢ ver g tsel{ with Line 
of liberty. Brutus, in killing Cesar, ph ed Rome 
ors ol elvil War $5 he a) 1 not pres it the 1 iv] | 
\ but he rendere | poOsstpie Tho ot Nero and (4 ju- 
I 
i ostra ist ol N spoleot DY Combined luurope is 
i jiicee ted t/ pire fi / no 7 ¢ Thee « . 
i ingne of “ is suthe ti iu ilk. ( Aesu : thi 
{ liberty. Brutus onl spl nded friend. 2 
‘ t rile l ‘ ( oft liberty : 1) Gye Vinod se 
_ | were Its euetmtes, 1 for no otis regaso than tl 
| | i ‘ eel ot so ore 1 H 1) qT ol ) { 
As Ji st aesar Was tl proto ’ t N rorte 
| 5) istus the prototype ol Napoleou UL. \tl 
( i} iti ior We | ive lbs eile y 
eer PSS We not see the resenipinne Wut 
’ l Is Teadcers Luc Cul ie? ¢ eas 
the killing of a @ ! rs; how it 1 ' to 
cCcoull e I V4 OL Cl Wal, tp i 
Nero Wd Cal@ula This is bu oO sa 1 ot ! 
ak) 9 : 
i ’ . 
\ ‘ certa ot in tavor ¢ a . yr ¢ ! 
( | Vi bie s\ np eri Vil T ) | ] - 
Lo N | IIf., b Cine { I . Wi lity ¢ 
ed him as a tyrant, but rath ) 
( ) l el 2 ance Cou ‘ he preset 
esnuine time we cannot appt ot his ad y 
i 
’ | \ eat by rea I bel - 
i it i Wilda OLtirel (ri) Ci Wwe State l is 
uncie tothe \less bth ait ~ to \) (USTUS 
t us }) mn ol Virell and Hoy ,to V st enere- 
l 
‘ ‘ IS ( dl, oue of the Hovies yy 1) evel 
Vi s the tnest odes OL thie tt neo / We 
( n Wire that N ~wleonl [iI. HAS Ws i any poem 
‘ i 
r 
i! . \ ‘ ‘} 
1 
I t ; { 
I | . i 
l 5 | ire p-. it 
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1X¢ S CESA roNA > oT 911 
' ‘ 4 'y } lf 
Vorun a) ( lame, except a Satire 9 Wil ie is seul 
i 
CSU) —=S il , for example, as the Well-Known elfusion 
, , 
t Viet ILigo, which has condemned the po to perpetual 
NITE. 
}." \ ] } ] +} x t 
Even Napoleon I. has ins it nothing worth 0 le 
\ sta ig , Indeed, Of ) hore vuigar one, ilis 
; ] eae | ] _ } + 
Willeve el Ss, Olt l as Ties Whom readry Were, \ 
a evorder | oO eple s } B. maven tie rose 5 
i i 
e Wh » thaive vot hneimmsetves fo tie siubiyect e’ onl | Se 
{ tl ° 0 sue HIStol is as Sisinondl, | : 
rd ; we are gra Vv informed that Nap += 
b praphiet, c! cre) 1 l ( nea wy ( | ( esl ) 
4 y ’ - es 
\ Nil at | Is Has Le ( ivy Ve lt l, Sit Isl, 
! ’ | 
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withholding of whieh has recently caused the overthrow of : 

the Russell ministry. . 
It is natural enough that the Emperor of the French 

should warn his people against seeking any such extension, 

lest they, too, might insist on reforms, if only because their 

neighbors are doing so. The elective franchise was a very 


ood ft 


cr 


in France ; but now that his Majesty is in no need of large 


hing so far as it contributed to re-establish the empire 


majorities, the whole aspect of the case is altered, and it is : 
best to ke ep the franchise under wholesome restrictions, lest q 
the tate of Rome might become that of France! a 
With a similar view to home and self, our author tells ' 
us What royalty did for Rome. According to him, it was 
the chief souree of greatness, even while the government 5 
was bominally a republic. “Its conquering spirit,” he : 
says, “refused to be confined within narrow limits. The 3 





sinali states of Latium, whi hi surrounded it, had, perhaps, 


men as enlightened, citizens as courageous; but certainly 





there did not exist umong them to the same degree as at 
Rtome, the genius of war, the love of country, the faith in 


igh destinies, the conviction of an incontestable superiority, 


] werful mmducements meculcated with perseverance by ereat men Li 
daring two hundred and torty years.”* 
Wherever there seems to be any danger that the paral- 
lels and suggestions of our author may not be understood in 
the proper way, he takes occasion to introduce the name of 
his uncle, side by side with that of his prototype, Caesar. 
After showing how absurd and unjust are those historians, 
ancient and modern, who allege that Ceesar was actuated Be 


more by pe rsonal ambition than by patriotisin, he exclaims 
triumphantly, but with a feeling of mingled pity for poor 
feeble human nature: “ What a strange inconsistency it is to 
be equally ready to give superior men and fickle mounte- 
banks credit for superhuman foreknowledge 4 

This is tollowed by some queries in regard to Cvesar 





i Impey, aud Cicero, and their relations with rach other. 








Son esprit conquérant débordait au dela d s étroites nites Des 

ts ¢tats du Latium qui l’'entouraient avaient peui-etre des hommes aussi 

‘ res, ¢ itoyens aussi CourageuXx, Mais 1! n’existault tainement | chez 
eu u méme degré qu’é Rome, le génie de la guerre, Vamour de Ja patrie, la 
jans de hautes destinées, la conviction d’une supériorité incontestable, 


issants inculqués avec persévérance par de grands hommes pendant 

i Sg SG 

+ ** Etrange incons¢quence, que de supposer a lat saux homme supérieurs 
™ SO, 
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Then, becoming more pointed as he proceeds, he asks: “Is 
it more true to say that Cesar, become proconsul, aspired to 
the sovereign power? No. In setting out for Gaul he 
could po more think of reigning at Rome than General Bona- 
part . in S¢ (ting out for Italy, could dream of the empire je 
According to the same reasoning , we are to believe that 
in becoming a candidate for the presidency of the French 
Republic, Louis Napoleon had no idea of making himself 
euiperor as soon as he could 5; ih short, What we are to under- 
stand is that great men of his type are never so vulgar as to 
preter their own interests to those of the people over Whom 
they wish to reign, No matter how much blood they may shed 
in securing the sceptre ; no matter what amount of outrage 
they may perpetrate on a!l in their power who may be 
supposed to differ from them, it is all done for the publie good 
and the benetit of civilization! This, of course, was the 
motive ot the coup d'état ly Which the existing regime was 
established in France; it was the motive that caused so 
any of the best citize us ol Paris to be dragge | out of 
beds at midnight, to be immured in dungeons; it was, in a 
word, the motive that caused the Parisians 


down with grape shot for three days, as lon 


their 


to be mowed 


L us they made 
any resistance to the will of their new Messiah. . 

Auother serious error of our author is that he has at- 
tempted fur too much. Did he earry out his plan as fore- 


sh viowed by the first volume, Wwe should have, hol Inerely a 
portraiture of Caesar, but a history of Rome trom the most 
] 


remote times to the death of the great chieftain, it, indeed, 


it would close with that event. It we misrepresent him in 
this, let his own pages vindicate him. In his first book, 


which extends to two hundred aud lorty-one pages octavo, 
he gives us literally pothing about Cesar. The subjeets 
which he discusses in his stead are: Rome under the kings 
(from the formation of Rome to 244); the soeial and political 
organization of the state; the results obtained by royalty ; 
establishinent of the consular republic ; the conquest ‘ot 
Ltaly ; treatment of the vanquished; submission of Latium 
atter the first Samnite war; second Samnite war; tourth 
~ 


Satunite war; second cvailition of the Samnites, truscans, 


Gauls, Lucanianus, &e. We think that any of the historians 


Est-il plus vrai de aire que César, devenue pi sul, aspi ula 
ine puissance ¢ Non Ln partant po la ( il n iit penser 
recuer sur Rome, pas plusqu 


&« 


liv e pouvait rever empire ‘ vol. 1., p ‘| 
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gives also a pretty faithful 


ippearauce, habits, customs, arts 


We quote a passage or two: 
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! Vd :* +) y are rer ] \ h be . ltod nl = } | ¢ 
\ e ot a frank and oy ‘ hos towards s 

" irrelsome 1 ! r fe s lovers of ‘ y 
bn . res ¢ = 9 ting what thev] e \ 
] cre thie d \ I ) Wil s I \ s 
thre | ) ‘ S k ‘ lis 

« | 
‘ ses | \ tl t 
( \ 


We thirk this extract will show,in connection with our in- 
r troductory remarks, that we have no disposition to deny om 
author any eredit that is justly due to him. We new repeat 
t 1 his volumes exhibit 1) ch research, ¢ dl embt ice a ree 
] To 


and biographical information ; 


more, indeed, than is to be found in any similar work of equal 


amount of valuable historiea 


extent. But sre king of itas a life of Caesar ont @§ nate of 

: . ye _ } 

It 1 ist be entire CLidietl t. Making aii due allio ice Tor 
; ] ° ] ] ] 

Lhe wt That tis vet meo)8mpilete, and that severa Vo Ltlbies 


may be added, we Cannot al ticipate aa ich satisfaction fron 


It as a po traiture oft the orent founder of the R rian heiny re, 
tor the reason that with the plan pursued thus fa , HO Listo- 
: ] ] } 4 

rliiti. Wwe er laborious or pers t) r Col CO priete rive 
pici ire na iif ‘ ~ LDPOst! BR S\Wel ls i @o COn- 
fi lt self to Wha Joh yon Salad and d | tte nted To 
oly iccounts of th chara CriIstics oO inelent 


(' iVenlans, besides copying aiarge portion of lis writ- 
. : 5 = ' 
mes and commenting thereon, Who Will believe t at e could 
, , . : : 
have portrayed the great lexicographer as he has 7 A similar 
A I 


ren rk will apply to Xenophon, wlio could hevel have ¢ ven 


,. us so falthiul a }) trait of his great master, Socrates, as lie 
" , ’ 
ha adhe felt bimsell ¢ led upon to deseripe more or less 
I 
‘ J ] + 
{ \ S| eso rent Grrees Sand all eo el es 
hil iwiout Ihe World With Wi i they ! ud any relraclowus 
As] Is ulteriv 1 PoOssloie to do ay such thing t ith \ 
i 
litt e, Napoleon ILL. t 0 blamed not for tf ig to suc- 
I 
ceed Dut for hay Yr devoted as mueh Space a it tle to 
A 
irrelevant matter as would have been sufiicient tor a complet 
portraiture of Caesar, so tar as 1b Is possible to pt niuce Sut 
i i 
‘ the present day 
i 
~ 1 
‘ ‘ ~ 
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stances, because, when called to give evidence on the trial, 
after he had put away Pompeia, he declared he knew nothing 
of what was alleged against Clodius. This reply appearing 
strange, the public proseeutor demanded why he divorced 
his wife. * Beeause,” said he, ** 1 would have the chastity of 
my wife clear even of suspicion.” If it was his mother who 
eaused him to pursue this course, she was actuated not by 
jealousy or any hatred to her sex, but by a very different 
motive. It is evident from the account of Plutareh that 
she was fully aware of Pompeia’s guilt; the only fair 


inference, then, is that she wished to cause as little scandal 


to the lady’s friends as possible.* 

But assuming that both himself and his mother did 
injustice to Pompeia, there would still be sufficient evidence 
that Caesar was not too ready to divorce his wives ; that, on 
the co ra , no one was more opposed to an unjust or 
uni serve | divoree even when his opposition might have 
caused the utter ruin of his prospects, if not his death. On 
this point oo, we have the honest testimony of | 


“ WhenSylla,’ he says, * had made himself master of Rome, he 


>] 
i 


ut rch : 


endeavored to bring Cesar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter 
of Cinna, one of the late tvrants; and finding he could not 
effect it either by hoy s or fears he confiscated her dowry.” 
Cesar himself was deprived of the priestly office as well as 
of his own patrimony for the same offence. At the present 


day, indeed. this course would be thought nothing more than 
any man of spirit or principle shoul 1 feel bound to pursue ; 
but It Was different im thee time ot Ceesar, when even the 
createst men did not always i x] un to court the g od will 
of those in power by the basest conduet. At this very iu riod 
Piso divorced his wife Annia because he knew that his 
doing so would please Sylla; even Po npey put away his 
wife Antistia for no better or more manly reason. 

Thus tar—that is, until he got power—th re seemed no 
reason why Czesar should not be regarded as a model by any 
one who chose to do SO, s\ lla thought otherwise, however, 
and, Whatever may li ive been the faults of the dictator, those 

} 


who hated him most admitted that he was a keen ju lve of 


character ;and when some of those about him re narked that 
there Was no reason why he should desire to put to death a 
boy like Caesar, he answered that they had but little sag icity 
if they did not in that boy See many Mariuses. But little 
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attention was paid to this at the time, except as the remark 
ofa tyrant whose guilty conscience caused him to fear all 
youths who had the advantage of noble and distinguished 
birth. Even Cicero participated in the general sympathy for 
Cvesar at this time, all believing him to be as harmless and 


well disposed as he afleeted to be. sat in due time Cie 


orator had good reason to change his mind on this subjeet 


he loeked with suspicion on Cesar aecordingly, aud de- 


elined all proflers al miance W th hi il. Henee the ] SEM 

ol his remark after thie dietator ha crushed the liberties ot 
his country : IT diseovered in all his enterprises and in his 
whole couduet a plan continually pursued for raising him- 
selfto the tyranny. But when I saw him so soft in his 


yr, with effeminate gestures, and fils 


lress and manner ot livin 
hair in such niee order, [ eould not belleve that suel a man 


. : : : 
Was capable of forming and exe cuting the design of sudvert- 


1 " 9 
ig the noman commonwealth. 


N ipoleon It]. is verv fond of q ioting Cieero in favor of 
ha 


('wsar, lait he takes eood ecire t -_ 


the remarks quoted were 
} : ade }  Cicera heat " et the real desig 

those mac petore ero began to suspect the real desigus of 
Cesar. Be it remembered that the latter did all im = tits 
power to secure the contidenee of the former. Even wh le 
inaking war on the Gauls in their own territories, the eon- 


queror hever forgot the orator: he chose as his lieutenants 


several of bis friends, including his brother, Q. Tullius Cicero. 
It Was natural enough that @ nan of the kind, frank dis- 
position of ( icero, Who valued nothing more than pers mal 
somnsprinne tits and a re ‘OCUIET mn of his creat influence wit 1 
the peeple, should speak and write well of one who was 
always so anxious to ple ise him. But Napoleon Ill. forgets 
to tell us that,as soon as Cicero was undeeceived, he vot 
only avolded Cesar himself, but did his best to induce 
his friends to do the Same > for he did not believe, lil ° 
Napoleon LII., that it was for the public wood 


own agorandisement, he turned his t acgalust 


aris 


+ + : 
» LOL TO ils 


country and usurped the supreme power. But Cicero was 
wrong, according to our author, in everything he did’ and 


sald which was not favorable to Caesar. Thus, for example 


the former was wrong in wishing to punish the Catilinian 
couspirators with deat 1, Whereas the vatter Was entirely right 
in trying to save them. This was wise and statesimanlike, 
although we are not told that, according to the most reliab! 
authorities, the reason of it was that Caesar himself was 
more than suspected of complicity with the couspl iLO 
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Lest we might seem to do our imperial author injustice, we 
will quote his own words. He informs his readers that 
the couspiracy of Catiline was by no means so bad a thing 
as itis a nerally represented—nay, that, in fact. the greatest 
objection to it was the bad conduct and character of its 
author, beeause a durable good ean never proceed from 
impure hands (*Un bien durable ne peut jamais sortir de 
Inains impures.’’)* Thus, according to Napoleon IIL, had the 
hands of Catiline been hitherto pure, his conspiracy might 
ly ive brought some good results had it only succeeded. The 
hands of the late President of the French Republic were 
pure, as a matter of course 5 consequently he was only acting 
Messiah-like when he planved and executed his famous 
coup détat. But although the conspirators were bad men 
for the reason assigned, it was illegal to put them to death 
if only because Caesar was opposed to the death penalty in 
theirease. ‘ La mort illégale des conjurés,” says our author, 
“réhabilita leur mémoire, et on trouva un jour le tombeau 
de Catiline couvert de fleurs.’+ As usual in such eases, our 
anthor quote s his uncle in support of his own views in order 
to set aside all doubt. ** The Emperor Napoleon,” he says, 
‘also treats as afable,in his Memorial de Sainte-Héléne, that 
opinion of the historians, which pretends that Catiline wished 
to burn Rome and subject it to pillage in order that he 
might govern on its ruins.” “ L’ Empereur pensait, dit M. de 
Las-Casas, que c’etait plutot quelque nouvelle faction, 4 la 
fucon de Marius et de Sylla, qui, ayant échoué, avait ve accumu- 
ler sur son chef toutes les accusations formales qu’on éleve en 
paren cas.”’ t Such is the sty le in which Napoleon III. makes 
is uncle ; 
but the matter is not so easy as he seems to think. In our 
opinion, could Napoleon IL. have examined this history, he 
would have pronounced it a foolish thing, and thrown it 
into the fire; at least he would have expurgated three- 
fourths of what may be said by courtesy to be the author’s 
own. But let us ‘proceed to consider in what light can 


a hero, who may be regarded as a prototype for 


Cesar be regarded as a model worthy of initation by any 
class of princes or political alventurers, except by those who 
derive their precepts trom Machiavelli and his model ruler, 
Cesar lorgia. 


When Caesar learned that Sylla understood him, he retired 
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from Rome and concealed himself among the Sabines. 
Believing that he was not quite safe in his retreat, he hast- 
ened to sea and sailed to Bythnia, where he sought the pro- 
tection of Nicomedes, the king. It does hot appear that his 
wishes were complied with, for he soon re-embarked, and 
was captured by pirates near the island of Pharmacusa. His 
couduct towards the pirates is highly characteristic, such, 
indeed, as might well have shown at the time what his real 
dispositi un Was. They asked him only twenty talents for 
his ransom; he replied that if they knew how important 
their prisoner was they would ask much more, adding that he 


! } 
Wo ld chee 


fully elve them fifty talents. He sent his friends 
to the ueighboring cities to procure the mouey, retaining 
ouly one triend and two servants. He lived among them 
thirt auys and joined daily in their Civersious. Ile wrote 


povms and delivered orations for their entertainment, and 
when they failed to eXpress admiration he ealled them 
dunees and barbariaus They were del elited with all this, 
for they regarded it OUuLY as an illustration ot his frankness 
and facetious disposition. But as soon as the monev was 
paid and he found himself again at liberty, he soon proved to 
them that his joke Ss were Serious Ones, He hired sole Ves- 
sels in the port of Miletus and lnmediately put to sea to 
attack the corsairs. As they anticipated no vengeance from 
one whol they had treated so kindly and who hi id mingled 
so treelv in their sports, they were in no hurry leaving, and 
were, therelore, easily surrounded au l captured. ‘| hey still 
had the ransom money ; he took it from them and imprisoned 
them in Pergamus. Not satistied with this, he crucified 
every one that remained in his power, What eould any ol 
the pirate s themselves have done worse than this ? Keven 
the thought he m rely jested when he threate ned them 


‘ 


1 this lute § seelng that they never did him the least y I'- 


\ 
witl : 
sonal injury, but, on the contrary, did all in their power to 
render hits STa\ among them as agreeable to himself as pos- 
sible. No wonder that many, who had no pretension to the 
ailt ol prophecy, foretold that the crucitier of the pirates, 
under such circumstances, would one d Ly shed other blood 
Without much provocation, it he tound himsell powertul 
enough to do so. 

The love of distinction alw Lys formed a prominent feature 
in his conduct ; whatever was best calculated tu dazzle the 
multitude, or convince them that he was their friend, was 
what he sought most anxiously todo. It was with this view 
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that he induced Thermus, the pretor, through the influence 

his friends, to award him a eivie crown at the siege of 
Mitylene ; and it was the same motive that prompted him 
to accuse Dolabella of extortion, in his twenty-third year. 
The charge proved a failure so far as the accused was con- 
cerned, but it was quite successful in its intended effect on 
the people. All said what an exeellent tribune he would 
make ; how fearlessly he would defend them from those 
whose only care while in office was to take as much as they 
could from them. 

Caesar knew at the same time that too much familiarity 
breeds contempt ; vor was he unmindtul of the value of 
knowledge and. the persuasive faculty. Accordingly he 
retired to Rhodes in his twenty -fourth year, and oce upte ul his 


time in studying eloquence under Appotoneus Molo, who 
was then one of the most eminent ot the Greek rhetor- 
cians. Ie returned to Rome after an absence of not more 
than one year, an l, just as he had expected, the people electe | 
him a military tribune. He was now on the direct road to 
preferment; but it was always his habit to affect indifference 
to all official appointments. If he allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon by his friends to accept at the eleventh hour, 
it was only because the interests of the people were so dear 
to him that he would rather do injury to his own feelings 
than to allow those interests to be compromised by selfish 
pretenders like his opponents. By proceeding thus adroitly, 
re and 
Yet, according to Napoleon IIL, it is absurd to 
think that he had any notion of assuming the supreme 
power at Rome until eireumstances over which he had no 
control foreed him ; eireumstanees similar to those which 
indueed the First Consul of France to disperse the national 
assembly at the point of the bayonet, or which induced 
the President of the French Republic to permit himself to 
be styled, “S. M. ?Empereur.” 

Wh ile Czesar was adile he had an opportunity of gratr- 
fying t > popular taste for magnificent display, and he avail- 
ed himself of it far more than any of his predecessors had 
done. But he did not merely dazzle the people with great 
shows; he used the pub lic money to bribe them to be his 
friends. Was this hke the conduct of one who, as Napoleon 
III. tells us, had no personal ambition ?—no worse ambition 
than that he was always anxious to elevate lis country aud 
increase its power and greatness. This, doubtless, was also 


he became in turn queestor, wdile, high-priest, praete 


consul. 
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his object when he leagued with the traitors of Catiline as 
charged against him before the quaestor and the senate. It 
is not likely, indeed, that he wished Catiline, to succeed ; 
those who knew his motives best were of opinion that his 
real motive was to encourage them to destroy the liberties 
of their country, so that he might have the less trouble him- 
selfin becoming the absolute sovereign of Rome. 

All historians agree that the senate of Rome enter- 
tained a very different opinion of the motives of Caesar from 
that of Napoleon LIT. and his unele. Nor was the feeling of 
the senate a mere matter of opinion, Which received no 
expression. Because that august body suspecte ] his designs, 
they decreed but provinces of little importance to the con- 
suls the year he was first elected. This he fully understood, 
and it excited his resentment at once. At this time Po npey 
and Crassus were opposed to each other, and their mutual 
opposition gave the senate more power than it could other- 
wise have had. In order to ehange this state of things, 
Caesar exercised both his personal and official influence to 
reconcile the two chiefs to each other; nor did he fail to do 
SO, although it cost him eonsiderable effort. 

In order to influence Po npey as he wished, he caused the 
Mantian law to be passed in his favor. The extraordinary 
powers couferred on him by this enactment were very flat- 
tering to the characteristie vanity of that chieftain ; and 
whoever gratified his vanity had but little trouble in seeuring 
his contidenee. With Crassus, however, Caesar had mueh 
less trouble, because the prodigious wealth of the latter had 
rendered him agreeable to the dictator; and Crassus, upon 
the other hand, though fond of lis money, was always will- 
ing to share it with one by whom he thought he might gain 
glory or 1mcrease his wealth. Through the efforts ol Ceesar 
the three were now combined; and we are told that 
at this time, of all Roman citizens, Pompey had the greates: 
power, Crassus the greatest riches, and Caesar the greatest 
abilities. The mannerin which Napoleon Ill. speaks of this 
coalition is really amusing. Pompey and Crassus may 
indeed, have been influenced, he thinks, by their personal 
interests or their self-love, but the immaculate Ceasar, the 
prototype of Napoleon I., had a nobler object. But we must 
quote his own words, * Certes Pompée et Crassus,” he Says, 
“étaient pas lusensibles 4 une combination favorisant leur 
amour pour le pouvoir et les richesses, mais on doit preter a 
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César un mobile plus élevé, et lui supposer inspiration du vrar 
pan rotismeé oe 

Although Napoleon ITI. will thus have it that. as usual, 
Caesar was actuated only by patriotism, all the historians who 
are regarded as authorities have denounced this very coalition 
us a conspiracy against the liberties of Rome; aud as con- 
spirators the three persons who formed it solemnly swore, not 
to the nation, or to the senate, but to each other, that noth- 
ing was to be done in Rome but by their common consent. 
Cesar, in forming this first trzumrirate, knew very well, from 
the character of his colleagues, that he would really have the 
whole power in his own hands. He was aware that all 
Pompey cared for was to have his acts in Asia ratified, which 
service he was ready to render him, as its effect would be lit- 
tle morethan to flatter his vanity ; he knew, also, that, as long 
as Cras sus was 1n a position to make money, he did not care 
much for the exercise of power. 

The events soon showed that Cvesar was entirely right in 
his caleulatious. Ife was complete master of the state in all 
save the name; but each member partic a the just odium 
and abhorrence excited by the acts of Caesar among all classes 
of the community. It now appe red that Cicero had also 
been invited to join the coalition, because Caesar knew from 
experience, as we have already intimated, how easily he 
could be imposed upon by so wily an adept in deception 
as himself. But the orator found him out at last, and re- 
jected his proposals with scorn, although well aware that 
in doing so he was exposing himself to the greatest danger. 
He did not avow the fact, however, until his friend Pompey 
came to him and confessed that he had been duped by Coesar. 
Cicero did not hesitate to incur still greater risk, for he 
stron: aly advised Pompey y to break off all connection at once 

with that unprincipled politici ian. But it was now too late 
for this; however superior the eloquence of Cicero was in 
the rostrum, the conversation of Caesar was far more insin- 
uating and persuasive than that of the professional orator. 
This had, ho doubt, its due effeet on Pompey, but, lest it 
might not be sufficient for the purpose arrived at, the dic- 
tator gave him his daughter Julia in marriage; a lady who, 
whatever were the faults of her father, was acknowledged by 
all to be of an exceedingly amiable disposition, and ot most 
engaging manners. So great was her influence both with 


* llist. de Jules Cesar, liv. ii ch iv., p- 303 
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her father and husband that, in spite of the jealousy and 
aversion which were afterwards manifested between them, 
she succeeded in preventing them from coming to any rup- 
ture as long as she lived; whereas she was scarcely cold in 
her grave when they were openly at war with each other. 

Cesar did not confine himself to the formation of the 
triumvirate as a means of securing the supreme power. — Ile 
leit no other project untried. When he saw that Piso was 
to succeed him in the consulship, he married his daughter 
Calpurnia, in order to increase his power in the state. It was 
agalnst these marriage sthat Cato exclaimed so loudly , calling 
both gods and men, as we are told by Plutarch, to witness 
how iInsupportable it was that the first dignities ot the state 
should be prostituted by marriages, and that this trafic ot 
women should gain them whatever governments and torees 
they pleased.* 

Cesar now felt so near the goal of his ambition 
that he thought he could do as he liked; and it must be 
admitted that even in this there is some reason in regardaig 


him as the prototy pe ot Napoleon * who, it will be retmeitt- 
bered, parcelled oul Europe to his brothers, brothers in-law, 
and favorite generals. When Cesar found himself thus 
powerful, hone expressed their sentimeuts any longer, exe ‘pt 
at the peril of losing liberty or life. Even the venerable 
Cato was reminded that, if he had disagreeable thoughts, he 
must now keep them to himself. ‘* As Cato spoke against 
these regulations ” (the traffic in women, &e.), Suys the lis- 
torian, * Caesar ordered him to be taken in tocustody, imagining 
he would appeal to the tribunes. But when he saw him 
going to prison without speaking one word, and observed 
that it not only gave the nobility great uneasiness, but that 


* None of t hist ins Riome | ile to place Cato far above | ri 
tl s ( I rit itil | itism | tilust, the most tricnadly 
Crsar, in cor paring tl two with each other vields the palin to Cato ft th 


est qualities of a citizen and a man 


** His (Cvwsari et Catoni) genus, wtas, « ju itia pr pe a jualia f el nacni- 
tudo animi par, item ¢ . l alia a irs beneticiis, ac mun la 
magnus habebatur ; int itate vite Cat Ile mansuctudine, et miseri lia 
larus factus : huic severitas dignitatem addiderat. Caesar. dando, subleviando 
enoscendo ; Cato, nihil largiende, gloriam wleptus est In altero mise 

sium ; in alt » Mails | hices Illius f ilitas, hujus constantia laud tu 
Postremo Cresar in animum induxerat, | rare, Vigilare ; negotiis amicorum 
ntentus, sua negligere ; nihil denegare, quod dono, dignum esset ; si mn 
num imperium exercitum bellum novum exoptabat, ubi virtus enit 
wosset At Catoni studium modestia, « ris, sed maxume severitatis erat 
Non divitiis cum divite, neque factione cum factioso ; sed cum strenuo virtut 
cum modesto pudore, cum it nte abstinentia certabat ; esse, quam + i 
bonus malebat ; ita, quo minus gloriam petcbat, eo magis adseq at 


Sallustius, de Be Catt 
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the } ople, out of reverence tor Cato’s virtue, followed him 
Tht dnie lancholy silence, he Whispered Olt of the tribunes to 
take him out of the lietor’s hands.’’* This conduct was 
viewed by all classes as it deserve:l. We are told that very 
few of the senators followed ¢ ‘esar to his house on this ocea- 
sion, as had previously been their habit ; the reason assigned 
bel g¢ that ‘* the greatest part were offended at such acts o/ 
(yrAannye” Plutarch adds that Considius, one of the oldest 
senators that attended, taking occasion to observe that “it 
was the soldiers and naked swords that kept the rest from 
iS mbling,”’ Ca sar said, ee Why does Hol fear keep you at 
hom , TOO er Considius replied : i a age is tty defense : 
the stall remains ot my lite deserve not mueh care oi pre- 
caution.” Even his colleague in the consulship, Bibulus, was 
so much disgusted with his tyrannical! conduet that he shut 
himself up in his own house for the greater part of the vear ; 
he did this partly because he was atraid of being assassinated 
by Caesar’s lictors, and partly because he would Hot even 

‘ln to give his sanction to vets which he abhorred. Napo- 
leon ILL. speaks frequently of the high principle of honor 
by which Caesar was always actuated. According to him the 
fonnder of the Roman KMmpire could not be induced to be 
guilty of a mean or unworthy action under any cireuin- 
stances ; in this, he tells us, he was as immaculate as Napo- 
leou L.; nor ean we say that he was not, since the latter per- 
sonage also was guilty of many acts that would bave disgraced 
a brigand ehief. At all events Plutareh concludes sume just 
remarks ou the tyrannical conduct of Caesar, us tollows : 
* The most disgracetul step, however, that Caesar took in his 
whole « ousulship was getting Clodius eleeted tribune of the 
people 5 the same who had attemptce | to dishonor his b d, and 
hyena profaned the inysterious rites of the Good Goddess. Ile 
pitched upon him to ruin Cicero ; vor would he set out for 
his government before he had embroiled them and procured 
Clee ro’s banishment.’’4 Thus We see What Cicero brought ol 
himself by refusing to join in the conspiracy against the 
liberties of his country and advising Pompey to withdraw 
from it. And it was the implacable hatred thus excited which 
subsequently led to the assassination ot the orator, although 
it occurred after the death of Caesar, by order of Antony, 


Caesar’s avenger. 


* Plutarch in Caesar rlhil 
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But all this is explained away by Napoleon Il. in his 
own peculiar way. ** Nous avons montré César,” he says, 
“n’obeissant quai ses convictions politiques, soit comine 
promotenr ardent de toutes les mesures populaires, soit 
comme partisan déclaré de Pompée 3; nous Vavous montré 
aspirant par une noble wnbition, au pouvoir et aux lhonueurs 
mais Hous n’ignorans pas qile les historiens en c éral donnent 


cr 


* 


@autres motits de sa conduite.”’ Thus our author shows 
that he is aware that the historians in veneral th might very 
differently of Cesar from what he does ; but they lneked the 
grasp of mind of a Bonanarte, and henee the difference. Our 
author proceeds to show what absurd views those historians 
have eutertained and eXp ve ssed in regard to the aets of 


] } 


Caesar and to h s wh rte econduet 3 they istihederstood all 


but all is clear as noonday to Napoleon IIT. His Majesty 


coneludes lis * explicatio “gs yy ’ very characteristic prlece 
ot ecotisin. _ Let us not.’ he rPaAVS, °° be incessantly seeking 
little passions in great minds. ‘The suecess of superior men 
and it is a consoling thought, dep nds more on the elevation 
of their sentiments than on the speeulations of egotism and 
intrigue.”+ The concluding sentence of the first volume is: 
* Certes César avait foi dans sa destinée et contianee dans 
son génie; mais la foi e-t un instinet, non un ealeul, et Je 
génie pressent Pavenir sausen divinerla marche mysterieuse.”’ 
The meaning ef all this is very plain. Whatever great men 
like the ancient and moderu Cvesars do should be rezarded 
as patriotic and good, not selfish or bad. If it sometimes 
seems otherwise to the rest of mankind, it is beeause it is 
hot given to them to comprehend the mysterious and grand. 
The ancient as well as the modern Ceasar had taith in his 
destiny aud confidence in his genius; but with such great 
people such feelings are divine instinets, hot the results of 
caleulation or egotism. In short, to us the wonder is that 
so sensible a man as Napoleon IT. is in all other matters 
could be induced, even by the most wily of his flatterers, to 
address so enlightened and witty a nation as France in such 
terins us the above, and hope not to be laughed ats; even 
did he know that the rest of the world would not trouble 
itself much to see what he has said or thought about Caesar 
and his uncle, or his uncle and Cesar. We contess that 
among all similar performanees which we have ever made it 
our business to examine, there is nothing of whieh it so 


Hist. de Jules César, liv. i 1. Vii., p. B80 + 1 
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forcibly reminds us as the famous address of the Delai-lama 
ot Thibet to his privy coune il, as re port ted bv ik athe or Navi \- 
rette, in one of his letters to Don John of Austria: 


‘My venerable brothers, you and I know very well that I am not 
mortal, hut it is proper that the peo} le sh ld think £0, The Tart rs of 
Great and Little Thibet are people with stiff necks and little informatior, 
ho eaah / f tnd d “8 7 fions ( } nee t l m\ 
t | vu etleect L 4 Il vou w ‘ 
Lacos hes When tl time shall ear 1 which the Tat will 
! htened, a ther mress that the rand lamas are ft 
r t that ‘ predecessors we so, and th wl i ‘ 
I i fa grand edifice, is ) ng s é if is 
} ) 7 ; 
\ ti soning sha / f la some 
/ | you will tuke a totally oppo ! ind say directly th 
contrary wat r) s hai /, tor vou ought to change th 
sy ) ixf } } edit tf y 
\ ! t | re vou s! e mvstel gs: ¥ 
3 ‘ ed] histry 7 lazzling, and v poliey 
er d You will tl e pilot of a vessel which is leaky 
I] ! r vi Ss tifterns ¢ tinua 1 ved a t! ] 3 
l as ¢ bo. of lt } - You ivigate with dit! 
but vou w S pro l, 1 be. enabled to east into the ft t 
water, as may by mest co r/ fos Md d a 4 j 
howe pro, / renitte f 


It is many centuries since tl IS Sy ech is said to have been 
delivered by the Delai-lama, but there is much more phil- 
( soph vy in it than in the pre tensions of Napoleon ITI., in rela- 
tion to Cmwsar, his uncle, and himself. The Delai-lama Knew 
how to adapt his language as we ‘ll as his claims to the pro- 
gress of enlightenment and civilization ; but Napoleon III. 
lnores the necessity, and would have his readers believe 
that what Caesar said and did nearly two thousand years ago 
would be as proper now as he tells us they were then, 
because Caesar was ove of those Messiahs that come into the 
world about once in a tl housand years to reme “uly the evils 
y» rpetrated by long lines of petty kings, emperors, presi- 
dents, &e. 

But the character of the original Caesar is yet incom- 
plete, although we think we have already edad that he is 
not the exemplary ruler Napoleon IIT. would have the worl 
believe. When the dictator saw that a strong and respect- 
uble party , actuate “| hy their love for their cou try, were 
operating against him, although only so far as to protest 
against his tyrannical acts. anxious to intimidate them, he 
bribed Vettius, who had formerly preferred an accusation 
against himself, to declare that he had been urged by them 
to assassinate Pompey ; but his plan was soon found out, and 
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even the lower order, whom it was intended to please, treated 
him with so much contempt that he was glad to abandon 
it. But even this he could not do without committing a 
crime ; in order to prevent discovery he had his tool, Vettius, 
put to death in prison. These atrocious acts were well 
known, vet he continued to retain a very powerful party in 
his interest. Most of his adherents of the better elass 
remained attached to him at this time, not because they 
liked him or approved his acts, but beeause they had before 
their eves the examples of those whom he had utterly 
ruined or put to death for no other reason than that they 
were unwilling to have anything further to do with him. I 
was, however, to the worst classes of the comm nity that 

] ! } 


he owed his power at all times: if Was the people, s called, 
that conferred every honor on him, and elected him to every 
office from the first to the last; and it 4 they who, in 
spite ot the shametul acts 7] ist all ided to, obt ined for 
him the provinees of Gallia Cisalpina, and [lyricum, with 
three | srlous for five years, through his agent Valerius, the 
tribune. The senate, seelng the people had done sO much, 


did not think it sate to retuse Ceesar when he asked them to 
add Gallia Transalpina and another legion. He had now 
SIX legious under his eomimas l, and the number was ori l- 
ually inereased to fifteen. 

It was nuw he set out for Gaul for the first time. with the 
intention of reducing that country. The perio lisa fferently 
recorded by different historians, but the most probable date 
is the end of Mareh, 58, before Christ. What he accomplished 
in Gaul is so well known that it would be superfluous to give 
any particulars of it here, even if we had space and time to 
do so. His own admirable Commentaries leave nothing to be 
desired in that w lV, although no one who has ex unined his 
character fully, and carefully studied this work, believes that 
he has by any means told us the worst of what happened in 
Gaul during his wars. He has, however, told quite enough 
to prove beyond a doubt that, whatever were his faults as a 
nan or a citizen, he was one of the world’s greatest warriors. 
Bayle, the philosopher and savant, Whom we must consider 
at least as good authority as Napoleon III., remarks that 
‘Swhen we think, in general, of the wars which he terminated 
so gloriously, we cannot but admire him; but when we 
nake a reflection on the prodigious number of people to 
whom he caused death, poverty, or sery itude, it is diflicult to 
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avoid regarding him with horror’’* Another observation, 
equally just, by the same author, follows that just quoted. 
«“ The greatest crime,” he says, “he has committed in all 
this is th it, in order to avenge private quarrels which he had 
drawn on himself by his too ambitious conduet, he employed 
for the oppresst n of his country the same arms which its sov- 
erelgus h ul place | in his hands for the subjugati mn of the ir 
enemies.’*+ Plutareh, in speaking of this same event, tells us 
that in less than ten vears’ War in Gaul he took eight hun- 
dred cities by assault, conquered three hundred nations, and 
fought pitehed battles at dillerent times with three millions 
of men, one million of whom he eut in pieees, and made 
another willion prisoners. If all this was praiseworthy, 
great, aud worthy of imitation, no doubt Caesar was a great 
and good man. But let us now consider for a moment the 
use he ide ot the prestige and power thus gained, 

It is not necessary to speak here of the passing of the 
Rubicon, or any other act done DS (‘eesar, on his way to 
Rome to destroy with fire and sword all who opposed his 
aibitious desires. Sulflice it to Suy, that when he saw that 
the citizens were not half so much frightened as he had 
SUp pose | he would find them, he addressed the senators in a 
inild and gracious manner, telling them to send deputies to 
Pompey offering honorable terms of peace, Ke. But not one 
of them would bear his message. Is first care at the same 
time was to seize upon the treasury As Metellus, the tribune, 
opposed his taking the money, reminding him that there 
were strict laws against it, Caesar said: “ Arms and laws do 
not flourish together. It vou are uot pleased with what I 
ain about, you have nothing to do but to withdraw 4 indeed, 
war will not bear much liberty of speech. When I say this, 
Iam departing from my own right; for you and all whom I 
have found exciting a spirit of faction against ine are at my 
disposal. Saying this, he approached the doors of the 
treasury, and as the keys were not produced he sent for 
workmen to break them open. Metellus opposed him again 
and some applauded his firmness ; but Caesar, raising his voice, 
threatened to put him to death if he gave him any further 
trouble. ‘* Young man,’ said he, “you are not ignorant 
that this is harder for me to say than todo.” Metellus, 
terrified with his menaces, retired, and afterwards, Caesar was 


* Dict. Phil., Art. Ca 
+ Voltaire also calls him ‘* the robber of the public treasury, who employed 
the money of the Romans to reduce the Romans to subjection Voltaare’s 


Phil. Diet., Art. Coesa 
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easily and readily supplied with everything uecessary for the 
war.’’* 

Soon after, the battle of Pharsalia was fought, in whieh 
Pompey wis completely defeated and his e amp taken, that 
defeated general made all the haste he eould, with only thirty 
horsemen, to the shores of the Arehip lago and thenee to 


Egypt. Ceesur, fearing that as long as Pompey lived he 


vould enjoy no — ity, pursued him to Egypt; and on 
arriving at Alexandria he found him = assassinated. None 
acquainted with the protic doubted that nothing 
could have pleased him more than this; but in order to 
make a show of magnaninity he atleeted to w 4 on seeing 


as Elizabeth did when ening the 





the head of lis riv 
death-warrant of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. Lest this 
might not be deemed sufficient, he had the two assassins put 
to death, the same as he had put Vettiins and others to death 
on tormer occasions, so that it might not be known who 
hired them to do the bloody work. Pompey Was searcely 
cold in his grave bye fore the conqueror entered into an in- 
trigue with Cleopatra, and placed the erown of Keypt on 
her head in consideration of her favors to himself. After 
fighting some more battles, he returned to Rome, and Cato 
coinmitted suicide at Utica on hearing of lis sueeess. Laden 
with the plunder of so m ny COUNTIES, the conqguero) of the 
world was able to glut his soldiers with presents and the eit- 
izeus with largesses ; he also tried to dazzle the eves of the 
multitude, and to make the citizens forget the extinetion of 
their liberties by getting up shows of unparalleled magnificence 
and feasts of u nboun led profusion. 

He had, however, one war to s ippress yet. Cneius and 
Sextus, the sons of P ollpey, raised a | owertul ariny 1} Spi in, 
aided by Labienus one ot their ed W’s Lieutenants; and Caesar 
wis obliged to leave Rome 1 1h orde) Lo attack them. Atter 
some manoeuvring, Which lasted for months, the rival armies 
came to a deeisive battle at Munda. The sons ol Pompey 
displayed so much heroisin ana generalship that the veterans 
of Cesar, alway s used toy letory us they had been were forced 
to flee; and it required all his skill and intrepidity to bring 
them back to the charge. We had recourse to his usual 
expedient in such circumstances, took a buckler from one of 
the subaltern otticers, And, calling on his favorite legious to 
follow, rushed into the thick of the fight. his tired his 


Plutarch in Cesar 
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whole army with enthusiasm, and he was soon rewarded by 
a complete victory. This was his last battle, for it left him 
in undisputed possession of the Roman Empire. 

None were so blind now as not to see what his objeet had 
been from the ly einnil {r. Even those on whom he had 
lavished bribes with more than oriental profusion felt 
remorse at hay ing made themselves the instruments of his am- 
bition. He claimed and got his triumph, however, as usual ; 
and it surpassed in splendor and magnificence everything of 
the kind that had ever before been seen in Rome ; but the 
people, who on former occasions used to vive CAPE ssion to 


the most frantic delight, looked on in mourntul silenee, with- 


out taking ay part in the procession one way or other. 
‘he citizens understood hun at last; they saw that it was 
not over the Spaniards or any other foreign people he was 
triumphing, but over the sons of Pompey and all that had 


been left ot their ancient laws and liberties. They felt that 
Cesar was now their maste ro and that the ir lives us well as 


their properti s were at his disposal, 
On retleetion, some were so credulous as to hope that the 
1] eal 


senate would hold his a nbitlous designs in cheek at the 


eleventh hour, ana that even he would shrink from atta king 





them. Of course no suel restraint was attempte > on the 


contrary, tle senate were more lavish of their honors to him 
than ever. They hot only complied with all his demands, 
but did everything besides which seemed likely to gratily 
his ambition or his vanity. Not content with electing bin 
dictator for life, and conferring on him the title of Imperator, 
they appointed him superintendent of public morals, an | 
decreed him an elevated seat in the th “atre, a golden seat in 
the senate-house, and another in the forum. Even all this 
was not deemed sufficient; the destroyer of the coustitution 
and the enslaver of his fellow-citizens wis voted temples, 
altars, and priests, so that he might be duly worshipped as a 
divinity. The senators have, oft course, been hb] umed lor all 
this; but they merely granted, with a good grace, what they 
had not the power to withhold. They knew very well how 
easily he could have them expelled trom the senate-house by 
his legions, and that he would not hesitate to give the order 
if he thought it in the least necessary for his purposes. We 
may remark, in passing, that in this, at least, there is good 
reason to regard Caesar as the prototype of Napoleon L., for 
whenever the senators of the latter did not vote or act as he 
directed them he made uo seruple of making them feel that 
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he was more powerful than they. Caesar did not care for the 
formality of the consent of the senate as to his having com- 
plete control of the army and of the publie treasury, as 
well as the appointinent of all Inagistrates ; these little 
privileges he regarded h Nise ‘ 
of his arms; and who will deny that Napoleon followed his 
example in this too? 

But this lite of Casar affords an excellent lesson even for 
despots. If Napoleon IIL. will explain the faet, we will exeuse 
him for many things he has said in the volumes before us 
which do no eredit to his ju loment, but, on the contrary, 


f as entitled to by the suecess 


are, indeed, unworthy of one who has cuided the destinies 


of Franee so ably aud successtully for the last ten vears. 
Let him tell his royal and imperial readers that, although no 
sovereign that ev r lived poss ssed more power than Cvesar 
after he defeated the sous of Pompey, or had a larger army 
attached to his person al d to his interests, vel he was OI 
permitted To ¢ Joy the peacel i poss ssion of the sceptre he 
had spent his lite in seeking, for five months. Daring this 
brief reign he had made himselt so odious that soine sixty of 
the principal senators, Ineludi ny his most Intimate friend, 
Brutus, couspired avallst his Lite ‘ anual proved th it, W ith all 
his honors and armies, and with his priests lo otter him 
inceuse us a deity, he was still but a that, as vulnerable Lo 
the dagat i's point is the lowest ot his slave 

Kar be it from us to deny that Caesar had many ereat and 
noble qualities ; our readers will bear us testimony that we 


have often ¢ xpressed our admiration for those qualities lth 


this yourn il. Cleero, the most competent ju lve of his time, 
ranks him among the first of orators. Still higher, if possi- 
ble, is the estimate of () iutilan, who Says that he spoke with 
the saline spirit with which he fought; and that, had not 
ambition diverted him from the arts of peace, he would have 
rivalled the eloquence ot Cicero. As a general he has nevel 
been s irpassed ; while in JOSS ssion of the supreme powel 
at Rome, he not ouly did Waly acts of clemeney, but enacted 
some salutary laws. But all this is perfectly consistent with 
his being the usurper and tyrant which he has been repre- 
sented by the best of his own colutryinen,. Lhe only ques- 
tion is, then, Is it judicious, Wise, or statesmanlike, on the 
part of Napoleon ILL., to present him to the world asa model 
ruler—a Messiah—and to labor as he has done in these vol- 


llmes to prove him the prototype ol Napoleon 7 
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\ - If, l Recher hes Philosoph ju s sur 11 Vie et la Mort. 
Par Zav. Bienat. Paris. 


2. The Essays of Micuar. pe Montaigne. Boston, 1862. 


“Tr is foolish,” says Seneca, “to fear what cannot be 
avoided.” Who ean deny this? But there is nothing more 
unavoidable than death; yet nothing is more feared. No 
one ean retleet on this fear without being convinced of its 
absurdity. and what good will our reason do us if we make 
ourselves unhappy to no purpose 7 In the observations 
which we are about to make on the subject, however, we 


'| intention of imnpnugning the doctrines of Christian- 


disclaim a 
ity relative to the rewards and punishments of a future 
world. Nor do we waut to show that we should not be 
afraid to do evil in the present life lest we should be pun- 
ished for it in the future, for this would be immoral as well 
as irreligious, and we trust we shall never encourage any one 
to do wrong. At the same time, there Is nothing thre ological 
in the views which we are about to offer; now, as hereto- 
fore, we leave the dogmas of religion to those who have made 
them their study, and without presuming to utter any sneer 
against them. In a word, it is the fear of death, and not the 
fear of punishment, that we have chosen as the subject ot this 
article, for we hold that none should fear pu ishment 
except those who are conscious of having deserved it. 

There are a thousand notions that give us a horror ot 
death, not one of whieh is founded in reason. When our 
friends die, we mourn for them as if their lot was peculiar, 
as if a calamity had befallen them, to which ouly a few are 
subject. We ure too apt to forget that what has happened 
to them to-d iv may happen to us to-morrow, hay, W ithin one 
hour, and must happen to us sooner or later. The selt-love 
common to mankind makes us feel still more acutely In our 
own case. We picture to ourselves how frightful it is to 
be deprived of lite. While we think ourselves in danger of 
death, the vigor and gaiety of others ouly grieve us; we 
envy even the lower animals the exuberance of lite which 
they exhibit, while we languish on the bed of sickness ; nay, 
the whole smiling face of nature, the groves, rich with 
foliage, and the green tields—all contribute to embitter the 
pang caused by the fear, real or imaginary, of approaching 
death. 

There is no stronger proof of thoughtlessness than this; 
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it shows that we have paid least attention to what concerns 
us most. We annoy ourselves with a thousand things, the 
very existence of which we know to be doubtful ; but what 
is certain to all, we make no preparation for, but get fright- 
ened at its approach like children. Hence it is that the dying 
man grieves as we have said ; had it been otherwise, he would 
not envy the strongest or gayest about him, knowing that 
they, too, will have their day. He would rather say to him- 
self: Those birds that sing sO sweetly and rejoice in doing SO, 
while [ gasp for breath, innocent and harmless as they are, 
will die too; many of them, perhaps, yet before me. If the 
looks fresh and young to-day, it will look withered and 
sad idk month or two. Vigorous and spirited as is the horse 
that takes me to my grave, careless of my tate, how soon 
will he be as helpless as myself! 

It is the same with all that is earthly. We should 
remember that not only individuals and generations pass 
away, but the eities and empires which they founded and 
for thousands of years. How m ny such have 
there been of whieh there is not a vestige left? What has 


made Tamous 

become of the great aud coo of all ages and nations anterior 

to our owl ? Are they not all dead 7 Hlow few of us reach 

beyond the ordi mary lie ridian of life without losing those 

that are most dear to us, not only our parents, but most of 
' 


the con ) inions of our youth! Count up the men of genius 
ofall countrie S—poets, orators, philosophers, and the votaries 
of sclence—those whom all recognise as benefactors of man- 


kind, and it will be seen that there is seareely one left. How 


ehildish it is, then, that we should orieve, fret, and embitter 
every moment of our lives at the bare idea ot sharing the 
fate of the illustrious, the good, and the beautiful ! 

Some make themselves wretched ly the fear of a partic- 
ular disease which is known to be of a malign int character, 
as if that were the only means of depriving them of lite. In 
this they show still less wisdom than the ostrich, which 
regards its body as safe from its) pursuers when it 
Stl ks its head 1nto the sand. They forget how inany de- 
strovers of life there are, and how those who have ese ped 
unhurt from ahundred battles, and nave resisted the intluence 
ot the most contagious and malignant diseases, often die with- 
out any apparent danger surrounding them or within their 
reach. Hlow many drop off apparently in the midst ot 
robust health, while conversing with their friends and it 
the best spirits. How many have met their death by a fal 

VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. > 
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from a favorite horse, or merely from tripping in an easy 
walk without riding at all ;* not to mention the many organic 
diseases that are constantly destroying myriads, killing more 
in one year than all contagious diseases put together inelud- 
ing even the plague, do in twenty years. 

(ne reason why so many have a horror of death is that 
they think the pain of dying is greater than any other ; it 
inust, they think, be a frightful pang that separates the soul 
trom the body ; but the experience of all who have had 
extended opportunities of witnessing the death struggle leats 
to a very different conclusion. There is no opinion in whieh 
eminent pliysicians in all parts of the world are more 
unanimous than that the majority of those who die after a 
lingering illness, suffer far less at the extreme moment than 
they had on many former oceasious 3 nay, a larg proportion 
die in a state of agreeable repose. Nature has so Kindly 
ordered it that as life ebbs sensibility declines: let our 


flict on us only a certain 


enemies do them worst, she will i 
degree ot pat. This degree being attained, if the disease or 
the morbid tendency, no matter how created, is increased, we 


either die or cease to feel; of this we have thousands of 


illustrations, and we will uote a few in passing ; for such 
fuets are not merely curious or interesting, they are instructive 


ind useful. This was the opinion of Addison when he said : 


id pleut j ’’ savs M tala ‘* who w ld ev hay 
raul of Brittany s} tld be press ito death in a crowd, as that 
{ entry of Pope Clement, my neighbor, into Lyons’? Have v 
s 1 " killed at a tilting ? and did not one of h ancestor 
tl fa hee’ Aeschylus, being threatened with the fall of a 
' t not by ing into the tields to avoid that danger, for there he 
vas k ed on the head by a tortoise falling out of an eagle's talons (Val 
Man l Another was choked with a grape-stone (Anacreon ; see Val 
Max An emperor was killed with the scratch of a comb in coml 
in « hea Aimilius Lupidus, with a stumble at his own threshold (ili 
Nat. HL, vii Aufidius, with a jostle against the door as he entered 
| ber; and, in the very embrace of women, Cornelius Gallus, the 
vtor ; ‘ligillinus, captain of the watch at Rome ; Ludovico, son of Guido de 
sonzago, marquis of Mantua; and a still worse example, Speusippus, a Plat 
| pher (Tertullian mentions this in his Apologetics, c. 46) ; and one of ow 
popes Che poor Judge Bibius, in the eight days’ reprieve he had given a crimi- 
val, was | self caught hold of, his own reprieve of lite having ex; 
Plin vi And Caius Julius, the physician, while anointing the eyes 


} 
4 patient, had death close his own (id., ib.); and if I may bring in an example 


t my own blood, a brother of mine, Captain St. Martin, a young man of thre 


und twenty years old, who had already given sufficient testimony of his va 

pla ne a match at tennis, received a blow of a ball a little above his right ear, 

While though it was without any manner or sign of wound, or depression 

tl sl wud though he took no great notice of it, nor so much as sat dowa 
re] himself, he nevertheless died within five or six hours after of a 


ipoplexy occasioned by that blow Vontaigne’s Essays, vol. i., pp. 127, 123. 


Pte est cit Se = 
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“Tf IT were a maker of books. I would compile a registe r, 
with comments of various deaths ; for Ae who should teach ni 
: to die would teach them to live.” 

During a long illness, Dr. Campbell, the well-known 
Scotch professor, took a turn which caused his friends to thik 
t that, if he was not dead, he was at least dying. They gave 

him some cordial, however, which cave him unexpecte | 
relief; once more he opened his eyes, but his first words 
f were those of astonishment at the sid ecountenanees of all 
around him, b conse, as he told them, his own mind was 1 
such a state trom the expectation of immediate dissolution 
that there was no other way To deseribe his feeling than by 
saying he was in rapture. The ease of the son of Edmund 
Burke, the celebrated orator, is familiar to most of our readers. 
Hearing his parents sobbing, in another room, at the prospect 
of an event they knew to be inevitable, as he wasin the last 
stage of ¢ msumption, he rose fram his bed, joined huis illus. 
trious father, and endeavored to engage him in a eheerful 
conversation. Burke was so mueh grieved that he was 
| unable to utter a word ; onee more his son made an effort to 
console him ‘Tam under ne terror,’ he sai 1; *T7 feel 
myself better and in spirits, and yet my heart flutters, | 
| know not why. Pray talk to me, sir; talk of religion, ta 
of morality, talk, if vou will, of indifferent sabjeets.” Te 
a noise attracted his notice, a id he exelaimed : * Does it rain! 
No; itis the rustling of the wind through the trees.’ This 
brought to his mind Milton’s Inajestic lines, and he r peated 


them withimuch feeling and effect : 


s praise, ye vinds that from f ° ‘ters 
\” Sort or laud 4 i Wave your Cops, ve pines 
\\ every ] t. in sign of wors p wave!” 
Repeats « the same sublime strain, and waving his land 
In unison with it, that he, teo, Inight pray, he sank into his 
father’s arms a corpse. It was evident to all that he felt no 
pain While all this was passing. If there was any change in 
his feelings, it was for the better. Ile had sutters l vastly 


Hniileed hee enee Th 
» Mhaeed, it experlen i any 


if 
! 


inere an hour previously, | 
suffering pow, further than that caused ly the grief of fis 
parents, 
some regard the ley perspiration that wronerally 
precedes death as a sign of acute suffering. but there are 
abundant faets to prove the contrary. Thus, for exan ple, 
y we are told that La Boétie, the friend of Montaigne. had a 
mortal perspiration run down his body, which caused | 


3 











. 
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relatives to weep. This roused the dying man, and he 
exclaimed: * Who is it that torments me thus? Why was 
{ snatched from my deep and pleasant repose f Oh! of 
what rest do you deprive me.” 

The poet Boileau, who had long suffered from a 
dropsy, died tu a manner equally tranquil and pain- 


lees, A friend entered the room where he was sit- " 
ting, and the poet asked how he was, and bid him adieu 
1 the same breath. His last words were: “It will be a 4 
very long adieu.”? Sometimes the intellect of the dying is 
. p posed to be gone, While they exhibit no evidence o}! 
physical suffering. Thus it was in the case of Dr. Wollas- 
tol A bystander remarked that his mind was no more. 
The expirmg philosopher made a signal for paper and 
peneil, wrote down some figures, and cast them up. 
his was a great etlort, but an instructive one. It proved the 
truth of a favorite theory of his own, that the mind partakes 
of the wre akness of the body, the former becoming tceble and 
erse to exertion in pt yi rtion as the latter does ; and that 
some speak, while others seem incapable of doing so, the ‘ 


ilerenee ties In the charactezistic resolution ot the patient. 
There are those who adinit that, in those instances in which \ 
the intelleet is the first attacked and the first that yields to 

] 


thie adestroyer, the pain of dying must be comparatively 





tle; but tl ey isist that when the contrary is the case 
that is, when the mind retains its faculties to the last—the 
uflering ot the dying must be great. This, tov, Is opeuly 
refuted by expr rience. ‘] thought,”’ said Lonis XIV., with 
serene smile on bis lip, “that dying had been more diff- 

( t.’ and the words were scarcely uttered betore he died, ¢ 
hout moving a muscle. “If I had strength enough to 
hold a pen,” said Dr. William Hanter about half an hour 
before his de ath, **T would write how Casy and delighttul it 


to die.” 


s 


In numerous instances persons die under the impression 
that the are engaged at those occupations which atlorded 
them most pleasure in their best days. This was the case 
with Lord Tenterden, who passed straight from the judg- 
ment-seat to his death-bed, and, faneying himself still presid- 


ing at the trial, he expired wile giving utterance to the 
words, “Gentlemen of the jury, you will now consider 
your ve rdliet.’’ When Napoleon was dying, he fancied him- 


self fighting one of his great battles over again, and the last 
words which he muttered were, “ Tete d’armée.” Dr. Arm- 
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strong, the eminent English physician, died delivering med- 
ical precepts to his students, as if they had been seated 
around him. Still more remarkable is the ease of Dr. 
Adams, the author of ** Roman Antiquities,” who imagined 
himself in school distributing praise and censure among his 
pupils. After indulging in this faney for a few minutes, he 


remarked, as if a sudden thought occurred to him: “ But 


it grows dark; the boys may dismiss, but be in. time 
to-morrow.” In any of these cases—to which hundreds 
might be added—there is no evidence of any severe pai 

on the contrary, the clear inference in all is that there was 


no unpleasant feeling, but rather one of satisfaetion. 

The ease of Dr. Langley serves to confirm this. When 
remarks were Ina le to him on his death-bed on subjects to 
which he felt Ine iffterent, he made ho reply 5 an | took te) 
notice of them more than if he had been dead, althoue! 
had ey ‘TV dispositi mm to render hi nself agreeable to Tt! 


around him. But the moment he was asked a 
bearing on his favorite science, “ What is the 


qi SULOL 
squar t 
twelve ?”’ while he was unable to recognise one of : 
friends he answered without hesitation, “One hundred and 
forty-four,” aud these were his last words. 

In an interesting deseription in the North British Review, 
of the closing scenes of the life of Campbell, the poet, we ar 
told that when he was dying conversation was earried on in 
whispers in the room; he uttered a few sentences which 
were so unconnected that his friends were doubtful whet 
he was conscious or not of what was going on in his presence, 
and had recourse to an artifice to learn. One of them spoke 
of the poem of Hohenlind: n, and, pretending to forget 1c 
author’s Haine, said he had heard It was by Mr. Robinson. 
Campbell saw what was intended, was amused, and 
playtully, but in a clear and distinet tone, “ No: it 


a Was Ole 


~ lil 
tit 


1 


‘Tom Campbell.” This convineed all not only that he was 
pertectly conscious, but that if he suffered any pain it 
was far less than he had sutfered on any previous occasion 

Speaking of the last days ot ( ‘amp ell naturally reminds us of 
those of Byron, especially as they teach the same sad but eou- 
soling lesson. “I begin to think Lam going to die pretty 
soon, Fletcher,’ said the poet to his faithful valet, whom lhe 
had called to his bedside tor that purpose, “and [shall give 
you several dire ctions, which I hope you will be particular to 
execute, if you love me.” Fletcher did love his master, aud 
be assured him that he would do everything faithfully. 
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‘Yes, you will,” said Byron; “it is nearly all over now. I 
must tell you without losing a moment. I see my time has 
come to die.” Fletcher went to vet a porttolio to writedown 
his master’s words. Byron ealled him back, exclaiming: ** O 
my God, don’t waste time by writing, for I have none to 
waste.’ Here followed in rapid succession expressions of 
fond solicitude for all that were dear to him, not forgetting 
even the wife, who had treated him so unworthily ; while re- 
questing that Fleteher would tell her everything, the tears 
rolled down his emaciated cheek, and his voice failed him so 
that only now aud then a word was audible. For some time 
he muttered something very seriously, and finally, raising his 
voice, said : “ Now, Fletcher, if you do not execute every order 
{ have given you, I will trouble you if possible hereatter.”’ 


l 
; 


The poor valet wept bitter tears over his master, and told him 
he could not understand a word of what he had been saying. 

Omy God,” said Byron, * then all is lost, for it is now too 
ite. “Can it be possible you have not understood me?’ 
Fletcher replie 1: “No; but do tell me more clearly, my 
lord.” “Tlow ean 1?” said Byron, * it is too late, and all is 
over.” Fletcher replied : ** Not our will, but God’s, be done.”’ 
* Yes,” said he, “not mine be done; but I will try once 
more.” Ife made several efforts to speak, but only a few 
broken aecents could be distinguished, and then sank into a 
ventie slumber, the last words he ever spoke being, ‘© T must 
sleep now.” The only pain he suffered trom, for the last four 
hoursot his life, was that of parting with those who were dear 
Lo him >; 8O that ol nothing are we reminded hore foreibly by 
his last moments than of that part of Childe Harold’s Adieu 
te England, in which he so affectionately addresses his “ littl 
page,” and is told in reply : 


» 


‘Let winds be shrill, let waves rol] 
fear not ware nor wind : 
I ‘ . 


Yet, marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 


a 


7 ° ’ 
Am sorroirsyub tik mind 


Again, there are others who say that, while it may be true 
that those who have suffered much from a lingering disease 
die without much pain, because their energies are wasted, 
and there is little lett of them to feel, the reverse holds true 
in cases of violent death which is not instantaneous. This 
has been the opinion of many scientific men of eminence ; 
indeed, we have known experienced and distinguished physi- 
cians who would not agree to anything different. But this 
is because they have neglected to observe the condition of 
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the dying, however attentive, skillful, and successful they 
have been in their treatment of the sick. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that many die a violent death without much pain, 
although they may linger for hours, or even for days, after 
they have received the fatal wound. A foot soldier at Water- 
loo, pierced by a ballin the hip, begged water from a trooper 
who happened to have a canteen of beer. The wounded man 
drank freely, returned his hearty thanks, and mentioned that 
his regiment was nearly exterminated ; but, having proceeded 
a dozen yards on his way to the rear, fell heavily, and with one 
convulsive movement of his limbs expired, ‘Vet his voice ” 
says the trooper, ** gave scarcely the least sign of weakness 
or path. 

But there are few who do not regard the econvul- 
sive movements of the dy ing ius conclusive evidence of pan ; 
it is but rarely, however, that they are evidences at all. In 
a large proportion of instances in whieh they occur they are 
merely mechanieal ; even when the hands or feet are violently 
moved with an apparent object, as if to allay pain, the 
patient is entirely unconscious. Montaigne, when stunned by 
a fall from his horse, tore open his doublet ; but he was 
entirely senseless, and would have known nothing about 
what he had done had he not been informed of it by his 
attendants, Ilis only u Lit, he said, was that which he felt in 
recoveriugd,. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his aecount of the battle 
of Corunna, at which he was present, relates that an old ofti- 
cer who was sbot in the head arrived, pale and faint, at the 
temporary hospital, and begged the surgeon to look at his 
wound, Which was pronounced mortai. ‘ Indeed, I feared 
so,” he said, with impeded utterance, ** and yet I should like 
very much to live a little longer, if it were possible.” “ He 
laid his sword upon a stone at his side, as gently’’, says Hall, 
‘Cas if its steel had been turned into glass, and immediately 
sunk dead upon the turf.” A storm arose on the day Admiral 
Collingwood died. The captain expressed a fear that he was 
disturbed by the tossing. ‘* No, Thomas,” he replied, “1 am 
now in a state in which nothing in this world can disturb me 
more. Tam dying; and [ am sure it must be consolatory to 
you, and to all who love me, to see how comfortably 1 am 
coming to iy end.’ 

Even in public executions not one-tenth of the pain is 
experienced which most persons think. Surgeons who 
have devoted most attention to the subject tell us that none 
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suffer less than those who are shot dead. There are few 
modes of execution regarded with more horror than hanging ; 
but numbers ot those who have recovered from the insensibi- 
lity which it occasions, have 1ecorded their sensations, and 
agree in the report that an easier end could not be desired. 
A friend of Lord Bacon undertook to hang himself, partially 
in order that he might be able to form an opinion of the 
pain which preceded death. His curiosity nearly cost him 
his life; but he declared that he suffered no pain; the only 
sensation he felt was that of a beautiful fire before his eyes, 
which changed first into black and then into sky-blue. 
Viscount Turenne, who had a similar experience, goes still 
further, declaring that if he felt any pain it can ouly have 
been tor an instant, and that the sensation which followed it 
was one of indescribable delight. 

So much, then, for the pain of dying ; in nine eases out of 
ten the pain of living, especially to those whose health is at 
all impaired, is much greater. We do not mean, however, 
that all should be careless of life and health. This would 
be wrong. We should all take reasonable care of both; it 
is the excessive love of life and the excessive fear of death 
that we speak against ; and we do so because one as well as 
the other is absurd. It is equally foreign to our purpose to 
maintain that we should not mourn for our departed triends, 
Those who do not do so have no feeling ; even the lower 
animals grieve for each other. It is only immoderate griet 
we would discourage. Many say, in justification of their 
own intemperate sorrow, that it is only the heathen who 
are thus indiflerent to the fate of their friends, and who are 
as ready to die as they are to live. But such is not the faet. 

There are none of the precepts of Christianity nobler than 
those which teach us to bear the worst calamities with res- 
ignation. Itis for the heathen to be intemperate in their 
grief at what is inevitable ; many of them, it is true, have not 
been so—that is, the best of them; and shall we imitate the 
thoughtless and ignorant rather than the wise and good 7? Let 
us remember that among the ancients as well as among the 
moderns, it is women that have evinced the strongest tear of 
death, and that have been most intemperate in their grief tor 
the loss of their friends. Next to the women, efleminate 
men have been most distinguished in this way. Sometiiues, 
indeed, the bravest have been inconsolable for the death o! 
those dear to them, but on investigation such prove to be 
men Whose courage is merely physical, like that of the ani- 
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mal. As an example of this class we nee] only mention 
Achilles, whose gricf for the death et Patroelus was unworthy 
ota reflecting mind ; and this int inp ‘rate Watling has been 
held by all competent crities to be the great «lefect in his 
character as a hero. 

David, indeed shows much anguish for the death of his 
son Absalom. There is great Tenderness 1 the exel unattlon, 
“* Would to God, O nV SO Absalom! my son, mv son, would 
to God that [ had died for thee ! O Absalom, my sou, my son!” 
But we hear no more of the cireumstance after that d 1V 3 he 


Ts. 
Mul This aone, 


cave expressi mtothe natural emetion ofa father, but 

anything further was vain, and the king abstained aceordinely. 
QQ) ganoetuer oceasion, David act dl ] ba manhel st] lhore 
hilosophieal : * While the child was vet alive,” he savs, ** J 


] 
I 
fi gy 
] bring him back agalu 7 / s/ roto him, oat h cal 


tu to mee’* Nor have Christ and his ily ostles tau@ht a dif- 


ist d and wept but being now dead, why should I fast f ean 


terent doctrine in reterence to our own death or that ot 
: . os 
others. 7" Lord, now let thy servant depart Ih peace, Says 


, *1 ' 4 ¢ | 
sineochs while Paul Says, 6 J dest to be dessolved, a dl to be 


If we examine the sages of anti pity who were mos 
he founders of Christianity, we shall find that in 
nothing did th \ hore re semble them than in their econ- 
tempt of death, and their resignation under the bereave- 
ments caused by it. Even the divine Socrates uttered 
nothing more sublime than his reply to the messenger who 
told h a The Thirty Ty rantshave sentenced thee to death.”’ 
‘**And Nature, them,” said he.t If all would remember this, 
there would be far less fear and grief in the world; that is, 
iI they would remember that the earthly judge and jury who 
pass sentence ou the crinin il brought betore then are the li- 
selves sentenced to the sae destiny, and may, in facet, perish 
before him, no matter how eariy an hour they may appoint 
for his execution, the only difference being that he dies one 


way and they another. Nor does even this difference always 


present itself; for many have suffered themselves on the same 


cibbet to which they had condemned others. 


The early Christians whose bodies filled the eatacombs 
al Rome, as well as the early Fathers of the Chureh, have 
civen sutlicient proot how little they feared death. What 
they knew to be right they did fearlessly, even when sure 
that they would be crucitied, burned, or linpaled for it. 


*2 Sum., xxii liog. Laert. In Vita; | » (Quaes 
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Had they feared death, all they had to do to avoid it at the 
hands ot even Nero was to eschew their faith; but they 
knew that they should die at all events, and they preferred 
to die an early and painful death, when such was necessary 
in vindication of their faith, than to deny their faith for the 
chance of living longer and dying easier. — This, need we say, 
has he en the cuiding principle of all the early fathers; nor has 
it been set aside to the present day. Distinguished prelates 
have recorded on their monumeuts substantially the same 
precept ; such, for example, as the epitaph which Cardinal 
Brundusinus eaused to be inseribed on his tomb at Rome: 
‘Es , que habens4 

pejora ipsa morte deine videam, * 

Let it not be pretended, then, that religion gives any 
encouragement to our pusillanimity in regard to death, on 
account of any pain which we may suffer in this world 
or in the next. It is it that teaches us, on the contrary, that 
cowards die many times, W hile the brave never taste of death 
but once. We have already remarked that only malefaetors 
need have any fear of punishment in a future life ; and we 
believe none others have any such fear, exe pt weak- minded 
silly persons. Thus far, then, the true Christian and the 
true philosopher agree, Whether the latter belong to the an- 
cient or the modern worl l. Cieero has no finer thoughts in his 
admirable Tuseulan Disputations than those which he brings 
to bear on this subject. It will be remembered that the 
object of lis very first disputation is to refute the notion 
that death isan evil. Ile begins by proving, to the satisfac- 
tion of every intelligent person, that, even considered as 
utter annihilation, it is not an evil, either to the dead or the 
living. In the next place, he shows that, if the soul be immor- 
tal, as we believe it is, death, far from being an evil, is a 
good. Having proved the immortality of the soul from his- 
torical evidence and the opinions of the most illustrious 
philosophers of all antiquity, he proceeds to show that there 
is no reason to fear death under any circumstances. * Were 
death an evil to the dead,” he justly remarks, “ we should be 
subject to infinite and eternal evil.’’t 


** | left this irksome life with all mine heart, 
Lest worse than death should h ippen to my part 
*Quia si mors etiam mortuis miscrum esset, infinitum quoddam ct sempi- 


ternam malum haberemus 


Plutarch also has expressed a similar opinion, remarking 

Of all evils, death is the only one whose presence has never distressed any 
one, and which annoys only by its a n Plutarch de Consolat. ad App: 3 
donium Pp 110 


i 
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When those who eutertain those absurd fears in regar 
to death have no other reasen to assion forthem that ean be 
regarded as an argument, they ask who can endure the idea 
of be ing reduced toa Inass of corruption without horror ? 
But this only shows what little attention they have paid to 
themselves. Had they ST died their own nature, this cor- 
ruption would have seemed as natural to them, aud eaused 
them as little anxiety, as any other process whatever 
that takes place in the body from youth to age, in health or 
in sickness. There are but few who remember that everv- 
thing that Surround: even our living bodies tends to destroy 
them. We spea k of the li th-inspiring breeze, of the ben- 
efit we derive from the sea, from mineral springs, and from 
a thousand other sourees: nor do we always do so erro- 
neously. Yet itis not the less true that we should soon have 
to vield even to the best of those influences, were it not that 
we possess a permanent principle of reaction that resist 
them—that is, the principle of life, which, with all our 
boasted knowledge, we know only by its phe momena. lt 
order to be convineed of this destru tive 1 fluence, it is only 
hecessary to bear in mind that when ver a human body Is 
eX] sed to the atmosphere afte death, in a temperature 
capable of sustaining animal life, it will rapidly decompose 
within a short time, it some chemica | process Is not had recourse 
to to enable it to resist putrefaction. This, daily experience 
proves toany one who has a thought to bes tow upon it; anit 
is also the testim ony of science.  Putrefaetion,’’ s iys one ot 


the most illust rious of physiol ogists, ¢ when consid red pli 


rpoaec 


osoph ic lly, is the method e mp loved hy nature to bring . 
our organs, W hen deprived of life, to a more simple state of 
ex.stence, that their elements may be employed in forming 
new combinations. Nothing, therefore, can be more clearly 
proved t than the metempsychosis of matter; and we mais 
reasonably conclude that this tenet. like most of the religious 
rites and fabulous conceptions of antiquity, is only a mys- 
terious veil, dextrously interposed between the people and 
the knowledge of nature by the hand of philosophy i Away a 
then, with the excuse that putrefaction ought to excite horror 
or any other painful feeling 

But physiology teac hon us much more than this. No 
other science more fully confirms the opinion of Plato tha t 


t 


the best use of philosophy is to teach us how to die. No one 


erand, Elemens de Physiologie, tom. ii., p. 491. 
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who studies it earefully will permit himself to be rendered 
miserable by every idle report of approaching or existing 
contagion, since it shows how many hundred ways there are 
in which we may die at any moment, did no epidemic or 
contagious disease ever make its appearance. It convinces 


the most skeptical as well as the most timid of the truth of 


the precept of Seneca: ‘ We are born by a single method ; 
we die by many.” 

All physiologists are now of opinion that the blood is the 
moving material ot life. It is nee less to deseribe here how 
it carries nutriment and stimulus to every part of the body, 
or how it replenishes the waste going on in the frame, while 
it takes up and throws off much of the effete and worn-out 
matter which would otherwise clog and encumber the 
machinery. Suffice it to say, on this point, that the moment 
the blood is reduced below a certain standard, by any cause, 
the funetions of life languish > Whereas the moment itisrestor- 
ed, they revive. In general bleeding, the brain isthe first to feel 
the loss, and it is so affected that a mere change in its posi- 
tion in reference to the rest of the bo ly often makes the only 
ditlerenee between consciousness and uneonsciousness. Thus, 
when unconscious, by the loss of blood when sitting up, seusl- 
bility IS restored by lying on the back, which sends a current 


of blood to the heart. We might mention every organ of 


the body, and claim that not one can subsist when de prived 
of a due and healthy cireulation. 

Now, let anything whatever occur that brings the 
blood thus coursing to a stand-still, whether it be the 
result of disease or of sudden violence, and death is in- 
evitable: then let us refleet on the many different means 
by which this is done, and see how easily life hay ter- 
Innate at any moment. Few are ignorant any longer 
of the important funetions of the heart ; we need only speak 
of if as the great pump which, without our aid, without our 
bestowing a thought on the subject, plays at the rate of 
four thousand strokes an hour, It is in every respeet a wou- 
derful instrument; but, like everything else that is mortal, it 
is subject to a thousand injuries. This one organ is subject 


to numerous diseases, each of which tends more or less to 
destroy its power of contraction and expansion, and when 
this is once done all is over. Nor is it acted upon by disease 
or physical violence alone ; perhaps it is the most delightful 
sensation of all we have ever felt that will render it power- 
less. Any intense feeling, joy, as well as grief or fear, may 
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paraly ze it at once, or even cause it to burst by the agitation 
whieh it creates, Numerous instances might be viven of 
death caused by sudden intelligence, good and bad. Indeed, 
whatever exeites us violently has a tendeney to destroy 
that organ. 

We have a remarkable instanee of this in the ease 
of John Hunter, the eminent physician. On leaving 


isual, he remarked to his wife that if 


home, one hi ornu vr, as 
a discussion which awaited him at the hospital took an anery 
turn it would prove his death. What he apprehended 


] 


seen : } i: | S } ‘ 
occurred ; a colleague gave bin the Lie, and he expired a HLos 
. bs ] ~ 1 } } 
immediately in an \djolMlnge room. some have classed th 


ae on ’ ] a SEES Pe ' 

with cases like those of enthusiasts and fanaties like Swe- 

. _ : : age 

qdenvorg, and others Who pretended to predtet Their ownh 
| 


death through s peru itural ageney, but Hunter had « xp une 


such }) ile ious hi self bong let re he died, when he sail to 
oneot hiscolleagues: ** Wesometimes feel within that we shal] 
not live, for the living powers become weak, and the rves 
commun t the it ‘lligenee to t ie brain.’ Ile was aware 
that | had long been Lavo Vv under Uisease of the heart, 


and his Knowledge of physiology was sulliclent to 1nform 
| as . 4 . wat 4 ! ‘ 

hat \\ itevel would VIOIehily aeziacle that or@an a ti 
{ ] 1 ] 
age of the malady would end his life. 


Phe ungs are as essential to lite as the heart and they 


ire SUL mere easy 111] ived than that organ: there are more 
adiseases that atta kk The. ‘| ier tree actl mm 1s impeded by 
athousand means; if it isentirely stopped, we cannot breathe, 

ul without the breath the blood cannot move; if it did 
move Without undergoing the purifying process which it is the 
chiet office of the lungs t yr rform, it would earry corruption 
In its round instead of sustenance and health. Whether the 
mechanieal or elemieal ph nomena of the lungs be Inter- 
rupted, the result is the same, the only difference being that 
the funetions cease in a different series. Thus, when the 


mechanteal pu homena are interrupted, the next step is the 
cessation of the chemical phenomena, for want of the air 
Which sustains them; then follows the destruction of the 
brain’s action, for want of the excitement furnished by the 
blood; next, animal life ceases for a similar reason; the 


cessation of the general cireulation follows next; then the 
cap lary circulation, seeretion, absorption, &e., and finally 
digestion. If the chemical phenomena are the first inter- 


rupted, then the next step is the suspension of the brain’s 


action; then follows the cessation of the power ot locomo- 
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tion, of the voice, and of the mechanical phenomena of respi- 
ration ; next, stoppage of the action of the heart and of the 
ceneral circulation, Xe. 

But in order to understand this series it is necessary to 
bear in mind that in a certain sense we may be said to have 
two lives, the animal and the organie, which are entirely 
different from each other. In almost all instances of sudden 
death, organic lite survives animal life ; it sometimes survives 
it for a whole week. The digestive juices still act on the 
coutents of the stomach, which even retains in some decree 
the power of propelling the food. Absorption goes ou at 
the same time 3; all are aware that nutrition is manifested in 
the nar an nails, evel after deco nposition has commenced 
in all other parts. It is altogether different, however, if the 
organie funetions are the first attacked. If any essential 
function is paralyzed, the other functions immediately sympa- 
thize with it; but the animal life ends at the same moment 3; 
that is, the latter never survives the former. 

It we further bear in mind the many diseases to which 
the brain is subject, and the innumerable injuries to whieh 
It is Hable at all hours, wh le we are usleep as well as while 
we are awake, we shall be convinee l, if anything can cone- 
vince us, how utterly unworthy it is for a reasoning being 
to fret and grieve lest he may die of a particular disease 
because others have done so At the same time, the facts 
which we have just stated are no cause ot discourage nent to 
us ih life, showlug us they do how wond fully Wwe are ih ide. 
No other faetsare better ealeulated to impress us With the bene- 
ficenee as well as the infinite wisdom andskillof the Creator, 
or to render us more grateful for the care that he takes of us. 
In order to lead ourselves into this trame of mind, it ought 
to be sufficient for us to reflect that, although, as we have 
said, the heart has to play at the rate of four thousand strokes 
an hour, yet it often continues in operation for upwards of a 
century, iu spite of all the dangers which constantly surround 


it, even when we lie peaceably in our beds and dream of 


happiness which in our waking hours we can never enjoy. 
We now proceed to see more particularly how the sub- 
ject has been considered by various philosophers, ancient and 
modern, but omitting those whose views are sufliciently 
familiar to our readers: “ Returning out of Asia, when I 
sailed from Egina towards Megara,” writes Servius Suls- 


picius to Cicero, “1 began to view the country round about. 
Aigina was behind me, Megara before, Pirwus on the right 
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hand, Corinth on the left—what flourishing tewns heretofore, 
how prostrate and overwhelmed before mine eyes 7 I began 
to think with myself: Alas! why are we men so mueh dis- 
quieted with the dep irture of a friend, whose life is much 
shorter ? L th yucht when I saw so many cood \ cities le 
buried before us, we ought to remeinber what we are.” 

Still more striking, sad, and sublime, but equally trathtul 
are the thoughts of a modern phil sopher. Communing with 
himselfon the fate of one of the great cities of the ancients, Vol- 
ney remarks: ** Within those walls, where a mournfu! silenee 


reigus, the noise of the arts and the shouts of joy and fes- 


LIVILTY CONTINUALLY resouncded,. Lhese heaps ol haroie formed 
} 1 ’ 4: 
regular palaces; these prostrate pillars were the majestic 
{ } 
ornaments Of temples; these ruimed galleries present the 
I 
outl he ol public squares, | ie¢rve aa HNuUiIerous people 
assembled for the respeetis aduties of its Wo Ship or the 


anxious cares of its subsistence; there industry, the fruitful 


mvenutor of Sourees of en 


riches of every climate; and the purple ol lyre was 
I 


exchanged for the prec ious thread of Serica: the sott tis- 
sures ol Caslime re for the SUI pPTUOTLS carpets ol Lydia ; tha 


amber of the Baltic for the pearls and perfumes of 
Arabia; the gold of Ophir for the pewter of Thule. 
And now a mournful skeleton is all that subsists of this 
opulent city, and nothing remains of its powerful govern- 
ment but a vain and obscure remembrance! To the tumultu- 
ous throng which crowded under thi se porticoes, the solitude 
of death has succeeded. The silence of the tomb is substi- 
tuted tor the hum of !) iblic pp ices, The opulen e ot acom- 
mereial city is changed lito hideous poverty. The pal Ices 
ot kings are beeome the receptacle of deer, and unelean 
reptiles inhabit the sanctuary ot the cods. What glory 
is here e ipsed, and how many labors are annihilated ! 


: 
vt , 1 | ] tin? 1 
Thus perish the works of men, and thus do nations and 


elipires Vanish awav ! The history of past times strongly 
presented itsell to mIny thoughts. | called to mil Lhuose 


distant ages When twenty celebrated natiens inhabited the 
country around me. I pictured to myself the Assyrian on 
the banks of the Tigris, the Chaldean on those of the 
Luplrates, the Persian, Whose power extended from the 
Indus to the Mediterranean. [ enumerated the kingdoms ol 
Damascus and Idumea; of Jerusalem and Samaria; and the 
warlike states of the Philistine s; and the commercial repub- 


lics of Phoenicia. This Syria, said I to myself, now almost 
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depopul ited, then contained a hundred flourishing cities, and 


A 


abounded with towns, villages, and hamlets. Everywhere 


one might have seen cultivate | fields, frequented roads and 
habitations. Ah! what are become of those ages 


crowded 
of abundance and of hfe? What are become of so many 
productions of the hand of man? Where are those ram- 
parts of Nineveh, those wails of Babylon, those palaces ol 
Perse pol s, those te np S of Ba bee and ot Jerus viem 7? 
Where are those fleets of Tyre, those dock-y irds of Arad, 
those work-shops of Sidon, and that multitude of mariners, 
vilots, merchants, and soldiers? Where those husbandmen, 


those | rvesfs, that plet ire OL an nated nature oft Wii h the 


earth s ed proud ? Alas! I have traversed this desolate 
eountry. | have Visited t e plac + that were the theatre of 
so much splend rs and | ve beheld nothing put solitude 
n | cle sertion ! | lo ke a ior those a cient peopte and I ieir 
works, and all I could find was a faint trace, like to what the 
loot of a }) secnger leaves on the land. The tein} les are 
thrown down, the palaces demolished, the ports filled up, the 
mwos destroved, and the earth, stript ol inhabitants, sees 
1 are ry burying-place 8 
In trving to ¢cling Tt » | >, CVen when our heads re @rey,. 
sa frightened child does to the apron-strings of its mother, 
we lorget OW much longer we have lived already than Is 
the general lot of man. We forget that many of the most 
illustrious men have died young; that the Saviour of the world 
terminated his human existence at the age of thirty-three, 
id that Alexa if r, the greatest warrior, died at the same 
an 


None ke \\ ly ‘tier th i Lyeurgus buat 1 
to the living to reside near the sepulchres of t 


encouraged intramural burial at Sparta; but caused the 
| 


t was injurious 
he dead ; still he 


T 


< rpses to be burned lustea lof being interred in the ordi ary 


I K par \ 
\ l I s ; tha ve | ’ 
If f tw ( "4 i y tit l ‘ 
I l ‘ to W t Vii { ‘ 
{ leat 
A tT 7 
TE 4 
I t ont varks, that alls ld ha the same ling 
{ 1 i asl iar ma 
\ ‘ tlad ition de t s im si la rétl si la 
raison, sl 1 Sons vibles a 1ount | l ssl ma 
! : font rla vy D I \ i.,, p. 152 
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way. This having removed the danger arising from the 
effluvia of putref iction, he caused the dormitories of the dead 
to be built as near as possible to those of the living ; hence it 
was that there was scarcely a public edifice of any kind in 
Sparta, whether theatre or church, whieh had not tombs 
built about it, the object being to familiarize the common 
people, women and children, with the idea of death, in order 
that they should not be frightened at the sight of a corpse 
but that the frequent sight of funeral obseqnies, monuments, 
graves, and bones, should keep them constantly in mind of 
their frail condition.* It was with a similar view that the 
ancient Egyptians used to bring a dried skeleton of a man 
into their banqueting halls, and place it where their 
guests could not fail to see it,# while on other occasions 
they used to wait until the feast was over, then present the 
company with an image of death, the person who e irried j 
about erying out, ** Drink and be merry,for such shalt thou be 
when thou art dead.’ Montaiene has sume very good 
— on the si Ibjec of death, which we will here note 
briefly, making omissions and alterations according as our 
space and other considerations seem to require, for there are 
some points on which the French philosopher is much more 
pagan than Christian. It is proper to add, however, that he 
has taken most of his pagan notions from Lucretius. “ In 
the eo. mpany of ladies,” he savs, “and in the height of 
mirth, some have pe rhaps ther ight me possesse “l with some 


jealousy, or meditating on the uneertainty of some im ig rined 


hope, while I was only entertaining ny self with the remem- 
brance ef some one surprised, a few days before, with a 
burning fever, of which he died, returning from an entertain- 
ment like this, with his head full of idle fancies of lov and 


jollity as mine was then, and that for aught I knew the same 


— was attending me.’’t The philosopher Ss trongly 
ensures those who, while more afraid of death than any others 
ere afraid to speak of it. “ From what bruitish stupidity cau 
they derive so gross a blindness 7’’§ * Fool that thou art,” he 
says, further on, “ who has assured thee the term of thy life 7 
Thou de ‘:pendest on physicians and their old wives’ tales, but 
rather consult facts and e xperience and the fragility of hesnen 
nature.” || 
Again he remarks: “ Should a man fall on a sudden into 


* Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus + Herod. ii., 78 
t Montaigne’s Essays, chap. xix § hid | Liad 


VOL XIII—NO. XXVI. } 
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the aches and impotencies of age from a sprightly and a 
vigorous youth, I do not think humanity capable of enduring 
such a change. But nature, leading us by cae hand an easy 


and, as it were, an insensibie pace, little by little, ste Pp by 
step, conduets us gently to that miser: ol aiiien: and by 
that means makes it familiar to us, so that we perceive not, 


nor are sensible of, the stroke then, when our youth dies in 
us, though it be really a harder death than the final dissolu- 
tion of a languishing body, which is only the death of old 
age; forasmuch as the fall is not so great from a weary 
being to none at all, as it is from a sprightly and florid being 
to one that is unwieldy and painful.”* Montaigne is by no 
means pr euliar in the opinion that dangers exercise little or 
no influenee on the duration of life. Most of the ancient 
philosophers taught that the day of our death, and all the 
circumstances which apparently determine it, are as much 
governed by immutable laws as the revolution of the pl anet 

in their orbits. And does not C hristianity teach us that. a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without the will of the 
Creator ? We cannot, then, think Montaigne very wrong 
when he affirms that * hazards and dangers do, intruth, little or 
noth phy hasten our end > and if we cousider how many more 
remain and hang over our heads besidesthe misfortune tha 
homed itely threatens us, we shall find that the sound and 
the sick, those that are abroad at sea and those that sit by 


+ 


the fire, those that are m the wars and those that sit idle at 


home, are the one as hear it as the other.” The P hilosophe r 

would not have any one ferget his Scien ss, however. ‘I 

would always,” he says, “ have a man be doing, and as much 

asin him lies, to extend and spend out the offices of life ; 
} 


aud then let death take me planting cabbages, but without 
any careful thoughtof him, and much less of my garden’s 
not being finished.” This is the true philosophy of life and 
death; it is that which all who reason should adopt ; as for 
those who do not reason, they will always have their own, 
and it is not to them we address ourselves. 

Of all philosophers, ancient and modern, Lucretius uses 
the strongest arguments against the fear of death, alto- 
gether independently of his atheistical views, and his denial 
of the immortality of the soul. Most of what he has said in 
his truly sublime poem on the subject under consideration, 


might be adopted by the most pious Christian; and it has 


* Jind Lhid + Jl 
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been adopted, in facet, by the most learned and pious of the 


a l 
J | 1 . 
ear] - Fathers of the Chureh. It is he who asks in sueh 
rr th if does not crow ol | as 


well as you? * <A thousand men, a thousand animals, and 


a > ei other creatures 


we e poetry : “Is there anythi 


die at the same moment that 
you do.”’ 
N ! ! ! ) é ta 
i‘) ty sfos va ] S 
Pi 5 mortic set : 





The philosopher poet considers the subject under every 
i A . 


point of view, recurring to it again and again throughout 
the pce 1; but it is towards the close of the third book that 
it becomes most el quent, most sublime, and most convine- 
ing. No metrical translation can give any adequat idea of 
the grandeur to whieh he rises at this point ; indeed, no 


‘anslation does ee justice, for of all the ancient poets he is 
th » most difficult » be rendered Lit »,>aAnNYV Mm) lernu la mua 


especially into the Enelish. The fol 


owlng prose trans ation 
makes a nearer approach to the spirit of the original than 
anything else within o ur reach, and we transcribe the orig- 
inal at the bottom ot the page for the ly net of th se Who 
understand it: 


thus | ‘ s W lle () 
1 sively to lulee 1 { \\ ) y l 
weep 0 of deat YY vO 5 
} } ti mn ’ 0 ‘ $ 
) \ se] 1 \ iwiy | s ) 4 
\ do ) sonable m h ] 
ind y rbed rest with resigna 4 if 3 
\ \ " i en wasted and | ‘ ‘ 3 
ive to do 1seek to incur further t: \ may 
> Ossian t re nol t t t wn 
ject \ mournult t leatl M 1, in Cart t 
consoles tl llows They ha tf ’ day 
we m t ii ft n so! t I l Thou 
lookes " s to-d vet a few \ und the blas the desert 
< s: it mpty « t d whist I 1 thy l hield 
In his add to the Sun the Celtic bard is equally philosophi und grand 
ind evinces equal tempt for death : ‘I ks of tl t f the 
I tains t selves decay wit vears the o in s nks i \ rain : 
the moon her t in heaven, but th vt forever th ng in 
the in t t S Wh tl rld is da vith t pests, when 
thunder rolls a tning fli th looke in thy 1 f tl ] ls 
and | itt { i bb tov) in thou | " \ } lds 
thy beam whether t low | r flow it as yuGs, OF 
thou iblest a ites t thou art, me, for a 
season ; tl \ ! i ts ) t rowu areless 
f the vo i 0) « t , 
Lucret ) 
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again pass away and end in dissatisfaction? Why do you not rather put 
an end to life and anxiety? For there is nothing further which I can 
contrive and discover to please you—everything is always the same. If 
your body is not yet withered with years, and your limbs are not worn 
out and grown feeble, yet all things remain the same, even if you should 
go on to outlast all ages in living, and still more would you see them the 
same if you should never come to die.’ What do we answer to this but 
that Nature brings a just charge against us, and sets forth in her words a 
true allegatior 

‘But would she not more justly reproach and upbraid, in severe 
accents, him who, being miserable unreasonably, deplore sdeath? ‘ Away 
with thy tears, wre > she might well say, ‘and forbear thy complaints.’ 
But if he who is o and more advanced in years complain, she may 
retort thus: ‘After having been possessed of all the most valuable 
things of life, thou pinest and wastest away with age. but because thou 
ai | ¢ : ‘ } 


always desirest id despisest present advantages, life has 








+ ¢ 


what is absent 








passed from thee impertect and unsatisfactory, and death has stood by 
thy head unaware, and before thou canst depart content and satisfied 
with thy circumstances. Now, however, resign all things unsuitable to 
thy age, and yield at once, with submissive feelings, to that which is 


stronger than thou, for it is necessary. 


To this nothing need be added. Who can deny that 
Nature may well reproach those that are frightened like 


i 
Mittat et hoe alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa 
‘Quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis «gris 
Luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fles ? 
Nam gratis anteacta fuit tibi vita priorquc 
it non omnia pertusuin congesta quasi in vas 
Commoda perfluxere atque ingrata interier 
Cur non ut plenus vite conviva recedis 
Equo animeque capis securam, stulte, quietem 


~ 


* ** Denique si vocem rerum natura repente 


hh ca quae fructus cum@ue es periere protusa 
Vitaque in offensust, cur amplius addere queris 
Rursum quod pereat male ct ingratum occidat omne, 
Non potius vite finem facis atque laboris? 

Nam tibi praterea quod machiner inveniamqu 
Quod placeat, nil est : eadem sunt omnia semper. 
Si tibi non annis corpus iam marcet et artus 
Confecti languent, eadem tamen omnia restant, 
Omnia si pergas vivendo vincere sxcla, 

Atque etiam potius, si numquam sis moriturus 
Quid respondemus, nis justam intendere litem 
Naturam et veram verbis exponere causam ; 
Grandior hic vero si jam seniorque queratur 

Atque obitum lamentetur miser amplius aquo, 

Non merito inclamet magis et voce increpet acri ? 

? Auf r abhing lac rimas, balatro, et com px sce quer llas 
Omnia perfunctus vitai pramia marces. 

Sed quia semper aves quod abest, praesentia temnis, 
Imperfecta tibi elapsast ingrataque vita 

It nec opinanti mors ad caput adstitit ante 

Quam satur ac plenus possis discedere rerum. 

Nune aliena tua tamen wtate omnia mitte 


AZquo animoque agedum humanis concede : necessest. 
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children at their destiny? There are instances, indeed, 
which it is justifiable to feel the keenest anguish at the 
approach of death ; a mother surrounded by helpless chile lren, 
who would fain drag her back from the grasp of death, 
deserves sympathy rather than re proac h when overwhelmed 
with grief. But even in her case it is vain. She should 
rather remember how many women as weak as she have met 
death, even on the seaffold, with a resignation that would 
have done credit to a conqueror. It is well known that the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots had been longiog for years, as 
the hart _ ethefor the water-brooks, for that death which 
would relieve her from her sufferings; and Burns has no 
tenderer lines than those in whieh he embodies her wailings, 
and which conclude with the following stanza : 
‘Oh, soon to me may summer suns 


l 


Nae mair light up the morn! 


Nae mair to me the autumn winds 
Ware o’er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house of d 
Let winter round me rave; 
And the next flowers that deck the spring 


loom on my pen 


When brought to the block with only a few hours’ notice, 
she acted in strict accordanee with these longings, and her 
only emotions were, while preparing her neck for the axe, for 
her faithful attendants, and for the son who deserved so 
little from her. A thousand similar instances might be cited. 
Why, then, will men grieve and whine at what they cannot 
ee and think it so hard a thing to mingle with the earth 
when ‘ they came? They would contribute much more 

7) thei ir lh i} iess in this lite, and prolong it, too,were they to 
water it like tl 1e great Cyrus,who never apoke more ec almly or 
more pli losop ically than in his admirable address to his sons, 
announcing te them that his end had come, advising them 
how they should behave through life, and begging that they 
should hot enclose his body in cold or silver, but to return 
it to the earth ; for what, he said, could be better than to be 
uived with the earth, which produces and nourishes all things 
that are great aml good 7* 


Target —EENOPONTOS KYPOX iiATAEIA 2H. 
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( prose guen vers ; avee une Traduction et des Notes, a 

Vusage des élives de U Ecole Royal et speciale des Langues Ori- 
©) s vivantes Nouvelle édition Par M. le Baron SyYL- 
VESTRE DE Sacy. 3 tom., 8vo. Paris, 1858. 

8. The Modllakdt. or Seven Arabian Poems, which were su 7 nded 
ont Ti mple ofr Mecca; with Translation and Arquments. 
By Sir Wittram Jones. 4to. 17>2. 


1. EludesG@éographiques et Historiques sur UV Arabic. Par M. Jowarp. 


There are no people of whom we know less than the 


Arabs, hough, with the sole exception ot the Greeks, there 


are ho to whom we owe more. Were the si nple facts of 
our indebtedness stated, as belonging to the EF lropean race, 
they would seem the grossest exaggerations. lor this 
ignorance and ineredulity there are several reasons; but 


for the present it will be sufficient to mention one or two. 


What the Arabs gave us we received from them as from ene- 
mies, and, instead of giving them due eredit tor it, we took all 
possible pains to destroy every record which could show 
Whence 1t came. 

Hlad they come to Europe at any other time, it might 
have been different ; but coming as the followers of Mahomet, 
and with the supposed, if not the avowed, purpose of estab- 
lishing his religion to the exelusion of Christianity, just while 
flered tor ages from 


the latter was taking root after having su 
persecution, it was natural enough that the intellectual treas- 
ures tu brought, however valuable in the:mselves, were not 
appreciated as they doubtless would have been, even in an 
age ol so much Ignorance, under more favorable e reule- 


stances, 


For asi ir reason Mahometanism its:lf was 1 rard d 








| 
; 
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as a much worse religion than it really was. Mahomet was 
considered in no other light than as an impostor an l false 
prophet. That he really was one and th ry far be it from 
us to deny; but he was also a philosopher and a statesman. 
The Koran is no more a reve 





lation from God than any other 
book that exhibits similar talent; more than this, it mee i|- 
cates many precepts wliose tendency is decided! Vy pe rniec 
Upon the whole, however, it is by no means the wicke y re iC id 
book which nearly all Christians supposed it to be about 
thousand years ago, and which most Caretenien still suppos 
it to be. Thatit is not like our Bible o > worthy of com pari« 


son with if is no reason why we should not do justice to what- 


ever merit it possesses. Honest yande andor re quire this in 
all circumstances; but it is essential in forming an opinion 
¢ 


of Arabian literature or Arabian civilization. Those preju- 
dic ( dd aval st the ene must be pre NU lie ed against the other, 
gnd prejudice is always an enemy to truth. In order to 
understand this. 1f is necessary to bear in mind that no book 
that has ever been printed has exerte | se powerful an influ- 


hi 
ence on human passion as the Koran. A large proportion of 
Christians reverence the Bible and have implicit faith in its 
teachings; but it does not lay so strong a hold on their feel- 
ings as the ~ sad does on those of the Mahoimetans. The 
eause is obvious enough to any nuprey i liced pore 1wilo is 
acquainted with both—the one addresses itself chie fly to the 
reason, while the other addresses itself chiefly to the imagina- 
tion; the one is consulted as a guide in religion and mora 


ilis, 


the other as a guide in all things, in literature, government, 
and jurisprudence, as well as in religion. 

sut before we make any attempt to discover its influenc 
an literature, let us see whether the people who believe in t 
are worthy of a fair and patient hearing. It will be admit- 
ted that, if they have been our teachers in many arts and 
sciences, we ought to make allowance, even for the gravest 
of their faults; for there are none to whom we should feel 
more grateful than to our instructors. As a utilitarian peo- 
ple, we Americans value the sciences and the arts more than 
any mere accomplishment ; but, if we judge the Arabs by this 
test, we shall be surprised on due examination at all they 
have taught us. 

No other ¢ yuntry has prod Ice d SO mn ny able naturalists 
as Arabia; and it ay be regarded as the native home of 
botany and chemistry. Certainly the Arabs knew both, 
especl uly the latter. better than either the Greeks or the 
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Romans. So far as history gives us any account on the 
subject they were the first who applied chemistry to the 
purposes of agriculture. The medical schools which they 
established throughout their extensive dominions are still 
celebrated throughout the world; and they were attended 
for nearly three centuries by the most learned men in all 
parts of Christendom, as superior to all others.* 

It is to them we owe not only the numerals which bear 
their name, but also the decimal system and logarithms. It 
was Adelard, an English monk, who first translated the Ele- 
ments of Euclid from the Arabic into Latin, with the com- 
mentaries of Abou’l Wefa. We owe to the Arabs the first 
accurate calculation of the obliquity of the ecliptic and the 
circuinference of the globe; it was they who taught us the 
ecceuatricity of the sun and the precession of the equinoxes, 
as well as the difference between the solar and the side real 
year. Many of the most useful things for which we give the 
credit to others or claim it for ourselves have been taught us 
by the Arabians. This is true even of paper, although it had 
been known in China for more than a thousand years before 
the Saracens conquered Spain. But it was the Arabs who 
brought it into Europe, and they had been using it themselves 
for centuries previously. They had paper-mills in Samar- 

cand as early as 649 A. D., but the first paper-mill in Chris- 
tian Europe was established at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Even then there was not one outside the boundaries 
of Spain. The Italians and French have in turn claimed the 
honor of having invented the compass, but nothing is more 
clearly proved than that it had been known to the Arabians 
centuries previously. 

In a similar manner, it has been sought torob them of 
the honor of numerous other discoveries, ineluding that of 
gunpowder, the discovery of which is generally attributed to 
a German chemist. We might mention the names of the 
Arabians who are known to have made these and many others, 
but they have been so carefully kept eut of sight by self- 
interest, egotism, and prejudice, that the *y are no longer familiar 
save to the student of the Oriental languages. But we have 
Arabic words enough even in English to show whatan influence 
the Arabs have exercised on our sciences and arts; such, for 





‘ 


‘a Baghdad, 
i Bassorah, & Samarcande, & Damas, a Cairouin, a Fez, a Grenade, a Cordove, 
devinrent les sources o0 I’ Orient et I’ Occident yenaient puiser les eaux de la 


ience et de la philesophie Memares del’ Académie, & 


* ** Leurs ecoles, leurs académies,’’ says M. Sylvestre de Sacy, 
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example, as (Zenith, nadir, azimuth, calibre, algebra, alkali, 
elixir, cipher, tariff, carat, alcohol, almanac, decade, demon, 
sheriff, juleps, magazine, lute, &c., &e. 

Still more important, if possible, is the influence which 
the Arabs have exercised on European literature. It is their 
fairy mythology, introduced in the eleventh century by the 
troubadours, which constituted the chief machinery not only 
of the romantic epics of Boeeacio and Tasso, but also of the 
most charming creations of Shakespeare and Spenser. What 
we admire most in De Vega,Calderon,and even in Cervantes,is 
undoubtedly Arabic. But before we proceed any farther we 
will take a brief glanee at the intellectual character of this 
people before the IKXoran or its author was in existence; we 
shall then be the better prepared to form an intelligent opinion 
of the influence of Islamism on Arabian literature and civiliza- 
tion. 

No people claim a higher antiquity than the Arabians; 
nor are there any whose claim to that distinction seems bet- 
ter founded. Never to this moment have they been subju- 
gated ; even Alexander failed to subdue them; so did the 
Romans. In the name of the latter Lucullus vanquished a 
few tribes. So did Pompey, Crassus, A%lius Gallus; but 
no sooner were they vanquished than they were again in 
arms, ready to fight the strongest armies which sought to 
deprive them of their liberties. Several of the emperors 
caused their principal cities to be besieged, We need only 
mention Trajan, who, having besieged the capital of the 
Hagarenes, had to withdraw his troops in disgrace aiter 
repeated efforts to capture the stronghold of only one tribe. 
But the Arabs are not only distinguished for having thus main- 
tained their independence from the very dawn of history to 
the present ; while they have thus bravely and effectually 
defeuded themselves, they have subjugated not fewer than a 
hundred natious, from the Indus to the Garonne ; finally, 
When they lost their conquests, after having enjoyed them 
for periods varying from three to five centuries, unlike any 
other people of ancient or modern times, they positively 
refused to mix with any other race, aad returned, tribe bv 
tribe, at different periods, to their own country. Now, who 
that takes the least coneern in the vicissitudes of human 
society, can fail to take an interest in the destinies of such a 
people? They have long enough been considered as enemies 
by every european nation ; indeed, they have been in the 


habit of regarding themselves in this light; but it 1s now 
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high time that they should be treated in a manner somewhat 
commensurate with the powerful influence they have exer- 
cised on the history of mankind. If those authors who still 
retain prejudices against them on account of their conquests, 
and the narrow escape which Christianity had from them in 
Europe, they should remember the circumstances in which 
they were placed, and the views and feelings naturally 
resulting from such circumstances. “ In the study of nations 
and men,” says Gibbon, ‘*we may observe the causes which 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exasperate the human ehar- 
acter. The separation of the Arabs from the rest of man- 
kind has accustomed them to confound the ideas of stranger 
and enemy ; and the poverty of their land has introduced a 
maxim of jurisprudence which they believe and practise to 
the present hour. They pretend that in the division of the 
earth the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other 
branches of the human family, and that the posterity of the 
outlaw Ishmael might recover ly fraud or foree the portion 
of inheritance of waieh he had been unjustly deprived.’’* 
Like all other intellectual nations, the first literary efforts 
of the Arabs were poetical, and at a very early period their 
poetry was amply tinged with philosophy. And this is one 
of the strongest arguments adduced bv those who regard the 
book of Job as the production cf an Arab, maintaining, at 
the same time, that it is one of the most ancient ever writ- 
ten, i, indes d, there be any work, sacred or protaue, how 
extant, wl ich can ¢ 


laim so high an antiquity. As to its 
aivine inspiration, there is no reason why an Arab should 
not have been inspired as well as a Jew ; it does not, there- 
fore, impugn the character of the Book in any manner to 
attribute its composition to the former. At all events, we 
speak of it only as a literary performance ; and, as sueh, it 
coutaius passages which have never been surpassed in 
sublimity. Taking it as a whole, there are few poems 
superior to it in an intellectual point of view. It is now 


almost universally iY lieved by oriental scholars that It was 


not written Ol iginally either i i the ILlebrew or the Syriae, but 
in the Arabie. Among the reasons assigned for this belief is 
that it contains upwards of a hundred Arabic words ; these, 
it is thought, the Hebrew translator did not understand. 
Another reason is that, when Job spe iks, in the forty-second 
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chapter, of having been restored to his former circumstances, 
he Says that he divided his possessions equally among his 
sons and daughters, which he could not have done had he 
been a Hebrew, as the law of primogeniture would have 
prevented him, But there are much stronger proofs than 
this. ‘The term Satan, introduced in the very first chapter of 
Job, is not a Hebrew, bet an Arabic word. The Hebrews 
themselves do not pretend to have been acquainted with 
astronomy at this early period ; it is admitted that they had 
not even a term in their language to express it. But that 
the writer of Job had a knowledge of astronomy and natural 
philosophy is very clear. Thus, for example, mention is 
made of the constellations which we call Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, &e.* 

Bat the Arabians need take no partic ular pains to claim 


Job, undoubtedly sublime and his lily poetical as it 1s3 for 
they have abundanee besides it to show that they ps sessed 
poetical genius of a high order at a very early period. Before 
the time of Mahomet they hada poetical ucademy that used to 
assemble at Oeadh, where the candidates for tame produce d 


thei COMPOSITIONS 5 and those declared the best were tran- 


scribed in characters of gold on Keyptian paper and exlib ted 


! ] + 
To pu nic View, seven of the poelis thus GISTINGUISIK d have 
] “1 | ) . - ayy ; “rt - ~~ 3 
been preserved in Europe; they were printed in 1752, in 
Rioman characters, ly oir Wi iikihh J mes, WIth a pr “<c ver- 
° ' os a . re ] . 7t 
SION. bhey Consist Of dramatic e@cirogues, lh reguial ebtres, 
' , . - os ° 
embracing all the circumstances of an Arab’s lite Ver! tps 
\ 


thelr ost retbarKkavie feature, as compared to the |’ odue- 
: ; : ‘ ; 
Lions OL toderh Arabs, is the pro ninent part that wotlman 
] rs : | ] + | i 
plays in them, Which shows that she was then his compan- 
d L 
, ' a | ae Fe and + hy Rnares » Sead 
Oh, WILUOUTL as Weil as WILLD, ali hot fils Siave, or Libbic 


PELLET, AS sie tas since pecome,. 


The author of the first of the seven poems alluded to 


. : , . : , : , , ry 
Was JLINPlolKais, Whvu Is represented as ol roval blood. The 

. ‘ : ete . 
poet Ope us Willie he is On a Journey, accom panred by areti- 


nue of triends ; on their way they pass the place Where his 


l¢ , ] le ; . . ] . +] - 
mistress had tormerly dwelt, but where there Is nothing LOW, 


' , : we . ‘ ; 
but desolation. Lit stops and calls his Colnpantlous : 
‘. wi I moryv tries > tr 
i ss l-g W pla 
i \ 5 Ve sw I s pi 
s { < anat 
i t i 
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My comrades reined their coursers by my side, 
And, yield not, yield not to despair, they cried ; 
(Tears were my sole reply ; yet what avail 

rears shed on sands or sighs upon the gale?) 
The same thy fortune and thy te “ars the same, 
When bright Howaira and Rebaba came 

lo say farewell on Més sel's swelling brow, 

And left thee mourning, as thou mournest now! 
rhink ye! ah, think ye, I forget the day, 


That tore those damsels from my soul away, 
Who breathed a farewell, as they left these bowers, 
N t S$ an eastern ile on fields of fl ywers?”’ 


The fate of this lady reminds him of several other amours 
Which he has had. His courtship with Fathima is finely related, 
with some characteristic incidents ; but the most interesting 
part of the poem is that which describes an amour he had 
with a girl of a tribe at war with his own. — Ilis descrip- 
tion of the lady is in the genuine oriental style; but at 
the present day it would be an abomination to any true Mus- 
sulman, from the freedom with whieh it speaks of female 
charms. It will be seen that this, too, shows that the author 
was not entirely ignorant of astronomical phenomena :— 








*() e through th ranks, at midnight’s gloomy hour 
Ci | tile tribes, I sought the maiden’s bower, 
\N shone the pleiads in the starry globe 
! iden spangles on an azure robe, 

Soo is | came, I saw her figure bent 
In ¢ rgazing from the opening tent. 
‘By heaven!’ she whispered, as her hand she 
“SS » I'll trust me to a heart so brave.’ 
\ and gliding o’er the silent plain, 
S vept our footsteps with her flowing train ; 
\ \ i “] beneath the cloud of night 
, indy | ks hid our onward flight 
f By her waving hair 
'o my fond rt | drew the trembling fair 
Rapt 1, L gazed upon her polished breast, 
= t sa ror set within her nest, 
() : 1 ostrich-egg of pearly white, 
fet the sands and half-exposed to sight. 
| nid maiden turned away her face, 
With eyes ave rted shunned my rude embrace, 
Raised her arche d neck in conscious virtue’s pride, 


Then, like the wild fawn, gazed from side to side ; 


llet J t-black tresses down her shot users ste ayed, 
Like clustering dates amidst the pal 1-trees’ shade.” 
This is the kind of poe try which cave the Spani irds th: il 
taste for chivalry whose influence was salut uy until carried to 
excess: it was the same sort — hh inspi re ed that respect for 


woman, for which it is so much the habit to give the eredit 
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to the Goths and Vandals. We should like very much to give 
several other extracts from the poems of Amriolkais, for the 
narrative of his adventures is at once sprightly, elegant, and 
poetical. 

The poem of Tarafa, which is the next in order, is inferior 
to that of Amriolkais both in spirit and vigor, although it 
contains passages which many of our mod rn poets might 
not be ashamed to own. But the author was a mere youth. 
It seems he was but twenty-one years old when he fell a 
victim to his love of satire, having satirized the king of his 
tribe. Probably his sad fate had some influence on the distine- 
tion conferred on him by having the poem under considera- 
tion trauscribed in golden letters. There is, however, a 
good moral in it. We learn from it that he and his brother 
possessed jointly a herd of camels, which they agreed to 


watch alternately, lest they might be carried off by a tribe 
at war with their own. But the poet was so much more 
attentive to his verses than to the camels that the enemy 
had little trouble in carrying off the latter. His brother asks 
him sareastically whether his poetry would support them as 
well as the camels. Without making any answer, he goes 
to solicit the aid of a relative; instead of complying, the 
latter rebukes him sharply for his remissness, and for his 
general libertinism and spirit of contention. Tarafa was 
highly incensed at this ; and it was in order to vindicate him- 
self that he wrote the poem which has been thus honored. 
We must give one extract, if ouly to show how dillerent are 
the sentiments which it expresses from those ineuleated by 
the Koran; but the comparison is undoubtedly in favor ot 
the latter. In Tarafa’s time there was no objection to wine 
or amuch stronger drink, and the poet was rather partial 
to it, as may be seen from the following lines, whieci also 
show that the prospect of an early grave had no terrors for 
him — 


-inean await; 
h, impartial, seals their doom, 
protects their common tom). 
ng, seizes on the bold, 
ms the miser’s gold. 
*ve seen the age of man 
ing, in its narrow span ; 
hey ] st the rein, 


loosened cord retain ; 
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So, th h he spa them fo i ittl space, 
} | ’ . 
Death s don Ion ove ill our race 
Let Q ithe go 3 W el live 
4 , 
soft Lhe € 


rom Tarata we pass on to Zohair, whose poet isa pane- 
gyric on two Arab chiefs, who by a singular act of generosity 
healed a deadly feud between theirs and a rival clan. This 
shows that the Arabians were not quite as fond of war even 
twelve hundred years ago as they are generally supposed to 
be. Still more plainly is the fact shown by the poet, whose 
best verses are those in favor of peace. Ilis personification 
of war and his description of its horrors possess high merit, 


but we can only make room for a few couplets : 


Wa l I st Lhe fouls st ‘Th 

All] | st f have s¢ 

i yi ( ‘ 1 it 

W se he ind she'll rage again 

W to } o ne’er had borne beto 

| vin-born desola " 

l ! wei 1 tl | 

\ » feed upon the ra d eart 
Of the remaining four we ean only notice one—the 
° ) 


poem of Lebeid, which is, perhaps, the most beautiful in 


the whole collection. We are tol that, being once asked 
Whom among his countrymen he considered the greatest poets 
he named Amriolkais and Tarata, the two whose poems we 
have quoted above, and that on being pressed to name the 
third, he designate himself, but in an enigmatical way. 
The poct is said to have lived to the age of cne hundred and 
forty-live years; this is doubtless an exaggeration, even if 
allowance is made for the difference between lunar and solar 

this 


years, the former being those us »<| by the Arabians at 
period; but that he lived to au uncommon age is beyond 
doubt. The lines which he wrote on completing his one 
hundred and fortieth year show that his intellectual faculties 
if not still iu their pristine Vigor, remained at least unclouded 
up to that time, and he lived five years afterwards : 


I e, i his lengthened chain of years, has bound 
Our mortal race, nor eer his conqueror found ; 
I’ve seen him pass by day, I’ve seen by night 

And still, uuchanged, return with morning’s li 


. } } . 1] . . 
| Ine, ike L ) id, crows oder every day, 


But waxes stronger while | waste away.” 


The honored poem of Lebeid is purely pastoral, but it 


seems to have been composed on an occasion inuch nore 
important and exalted than the departure of a mistress, 
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which is what the opening would lead us to expect. The 
poet engages in a warm controversy with the chief of the 
Absites on the comparative excellence of their tribes ; and 
he tells us that he has triumphantly sueceeded in vindicating 
hiscountrymen. It was in order to render his victory the 
more brilliant that he produced the poem under econsidera- 
tion at the annual assembly of his tribe; and the result was 
that he was allowed to suspend it from the temple. We 
have before us but a fragment of it, by Professor Carlyle, of 
Cambridge University, and published in his “ Specimens of 
Arabian Poetry.” It is a fine love-elegy, the groundwork 
of which is the return of a person of a sensitive and thought- 
ful mind to the place where he had spent the happy days of 
youth and early manhood, and where he now findsall changed. 
Ve can only make room for the introductory stanzas, but 


even these will show it Is no wonder that men of taste and 


I 10 dear al ] s wl ( ( I the f 
\ Ist Mi s wilds, I se 
N ywer T ents } ¢ 
| } 
i? = 4 i | 1 l i is 
Che proud « ils t Ray ; 
Pheir course neg | lt aan 
A ong t r S S ] t 
Lil I cro sona ri 
> : 
bly 1, § ri i VA Ss 
Its hallowed circle o'er « i. roll'd 
~. to nv vows iv t lor vids ive ¢ 
} , 
And fondly listened to the tale I told 
| 7 
ti ri since t ( S it 1 2 
A never-failing stream ( ed 
llow « e sul eT ¢ | ( sh Ww 
Or gentle drops, its genial i nce s 
yw oft, sinee then, th ering mist of morn 
ilat ( s lt v eks wit tt re st 
IT } } } ‘ 
LLowW eve ewy sures 
lo fall responsive to the breez elow? 
] In d thi s ing the i! 
Now clothe those meadows e W \ e ca 
Amidst the windings of vely y 
Ihe teeming antelope and os i stray 


The large-eyed mother of the herd, that flies 

Man’s noisy haunts, here finds a sure retreat ; 
Ifere tends her clustering young, till age supplies 
Strength to their limbs and swiftness to their feet.’ 


We think it will be admitted that these specimens would 
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do no discredit to any country in the era in which they were 
written, namely, that anterior to the seventh century A. D. 
They show, at least, that the Arabians possessed a poetical 
taste before the time of Mahomet; and this is our chief 
object in introducing them here. Now the question is, Did 
the religion of Mahomet tend to develop that taste, and with 
it a taste for general literature and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge? or was its tendency of the opposite character ? 

Justice requires that the former question be answered in 
the affirmative. It is indeed true that the first work of the 
followers of Mahomet was not to encourage literature or the 
diffusion of knowledge; some of them are accused, and with 
apparent justice, of having done otherwise. Thus, for exam- 
ple, they are charged with having burned the Alexandrian 
library; although the proof against them is by no means 
clear. But assuming the contrary, the barbarous act could 
only be regarded as that of an individual fanatic ; and there 
is no religion so divine but that it numbers among its believers 
fanatics who sometimes commit excesses that make their 
brethren crieve. 

It is suflicient for the friend of truth and justice to know 
that no sooner was the triumph of Islamism complete than 
the caliphs turned their earnest attention to the developm ‘ut 
of the mind; a fact which would go far to prove without 
further evidence that they were not the thoughtless, ignorant 
persons which it has been so much the habit to represent 
them. Those brought up in ignorance and barbarism are not 
likely to take a very warm interest in the cultivation of let- 
ters, the arts, or the sciences. The experience of the world 
proves this. If it sometimes happens that one who is igno- 
rant himself is in favor of having others instructed, and does 
his best to have them instructed accordingly, it must be held 
that he is a person of a superior mind; that if man has not 
taught him, nature has. This applies to a Mahometan 
caliph quite as much as it does to a Christian king. Then, 
if the former took pains to instruct his people without hav- 
ing had the advantage of any instruction himself, why should 
we not give him credit for it even though our doing so might 
seem to attribute good qualities to Islamism ? 

All accounts worthy of attention agree that the era of 
Arabian cultivation commenced under the dynasty of the 
Abassides, that is, about the middle of the eighth century ; 
and it is pleasant to know, that, just in proportion as letters 
were cultivated and knowledge diffused, were the moral vir- 
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tues respected and practised. Many anecdotes are related 
by oriental travellers and investigators in illustration of this; 
as a specimen we will note one of the best authenticated, 
only premising that our friend was considered dishonored it 
he refused his assistance to another in the hour of his need. 
In a poem called * Tograid” it is related that one day three 
Arabs were disputing in the temple of Mecca, on friendship 
and generosity, and could not agree as to which among those 
who then set the greatest examples of these virtues deserved 
the preference. Some were for Abdallah. son of Giafar, 
uncle to Mahomet; others for Kais, son of Saad, and others 
for Arabad, of the tribe of As. After a long dispute they 
agree to senda friend of Abdallah to him, a friend of Kais to 
Kais,anda friet id of Arabad to Arabad, to prove them all three, 
and come back and make their report to the assembly. The 
friend of Abdallah went and said to him: “ Son of the uncle 
of Mahomet, Lamon a journey and am destitute ofeverything.” 
Abd: +“ th was mounted on his camel, loaded with gold and 
silk ; he dismounted with all speed, gave him his camel, and 
rare home on foot. The second went to make applica- 
tion to his friend Kais, son of Saad. Kais was still asleep, 
and one of his domesties asked the traveller whas be 
wanted. He answered that he was the friend of Kais, and 
needed his assistance. The domestic said to him: * I will 
not wake my master, but here are seven thousand pieces of 
gold, which are all we at present have in the house. Take 
also a camel from the stable and aslave ; these, I think, will 
be sufficient for you until you reach your owa house.’ When 
Kais awoke, he chided the domestie for not having given more, 
The third repaired to his friend Arabad, of the tribe of As. 
Arabad was blind, and coming out of his house, leanis } 
twosl: ives, to pray to God in the te imple of = cca. po 
he heard his friend’s voice, he said to him: “ I possess nothing 
but my two slaves; 1 beg that you will take and sell them ; 
I will go to the temple as we ll as I ean with my stick.” 
The three disputants, having returne ed to the ass mbly, faith- 
fully related what had happened. Many praises were be- 
stowed on Abdallah, son of Giafar; on Kais, son of Saad; and 
on Arabad, of the tribe of As; but the preference was given 
to Arabad. If these incidents have not really occurred 
stated, they are undoubtedly characteristic of the true Ara- 
bian Mussulman, and this is suflicient for our purpose. 
Now, we return for a moment to the Koran, and see what 
are the grounds upon which it is so generally condemned 
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wnong Christians as the worst book ever written, our only 
object in doing so being to remove erroneous impressions, 
which are incompatible with any correct idea of Arabian 
civilization; for with the religion of Mahomet we have as 
little to do as with the religion of Homer or Virgil. Yet 
there isa great differenee. Certainly no other religion makes 
&% wearer approach to Christianity than that of Mahomet. 
The fundamental principles of the latter are simple and easily 
understood ; they are very different, indeed. from what they 
are ge! erally understood to be. Mahomet did not pretend to 
be either saint or angel, but simply a prophet—one to whom 
God had Cc mndescended to inake known his will for the bene- 
fit of mankind. His precepts are frequently the very opposite 
ef what they are supposed to be by Christians. 

Thus, for examp rile, the Koran is said to be the most intol- 
erant of codes; but when we come to examine it we are 
rather surp rrised at its liberality and moderation. “If the 
Lord had pleased,” says Mahomet, “ all who are in the earth 
would have believed together, and wilt thou foree men to be 


believers? No man ean believe but by the permission of 


God, and He will peur out his indignation on those who will 
not understand.”* Nor does he condemn the unbelievers in 
Islamism merely as such. ‘* Those who are Moslems.” he 
says, * aud those who are Jews, and the Christians, and the 
Sabeans, who believe in God, and the last day, and work right- 
cousness, for them is their reward with the Lord, and ther 
3 no fear for the n, and they shall not hy put lo sorrou Soe Allud- 
ing to the oppression of those of a different religion from our 
own, Mahomet says: ‘* As to those [of the unbelievers] who 
have not fonght with you on aecount of religion, nor driven 
you from your habitations, God forbiddeth you bot to deal 
kindly with, and te behave justly tow: ards them, for God 
loveth those who act justly.”f Mahomet does not even pre- 
vent his followers from inte rmarrying with those belonging 
to other religions, but, on the contrary, makes express pro- 
visions for the honorable marriage of both Jewish and Chris- 
tian women to Mahometans; he only prohibits them as 
concubines 3$ and his object in this is evidently a humane 
one, kuowing how much more easily the coneubine could 
be wronged with impunity than the lawful wife 

If we speak disrespecttully of the founder of Islamism, he 
does not speak disre apectfully | of the founder of Christianity, 
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but the contrary. In several aes of the Koran he bears 
testimony to the divine mission of Christ, calling him “ the 
Messiah Jesus, the son of Mary, the sent of God and his 
word, whi he conveyed into Mary, anda breath (emanation) 
from him ** No Christian divine, however pious or onthe 
dox, could object to Mahomet’s definition of religion as dis- 
tinguished from hypocrisy or fanaticism. ‘ Religion,”’ he 
says, “is not turning our faces to the eas‘ or to the west ; 
but the religious are they who believe in God, and the last 
day, and the angels, and the book, and the prophets, and give 
their wealth for his love to their kindred, and to orphans, an I 
te the poor, and to the wayfaring man, and to those who ask 
charity, and for the redeeming of captives ; and who perform 
their prayers, and give alms, and who keep their engage- 
ments when they have made them; and the patient under 
misfortunes and afflictions, and in the time of adversity. 
These are they who are in possession of the truth 3; an | these, 
they are the pious.” t It can hardly be said that we ought 
to hi: ive any very strong pre judie e S against one who writes in 
this spirit, merely because he is not a true prophet, or 
beeause his Koran is not like the Bible. Might we not as 
well entertain prejudices against Homer, because the religion 
that he teaches is different from ourown? It is, indeed, vastly 
more different from it than that of Mahemet, and vastly more 
degrading to humanity; yet none but the most thoughtless 
fanatics hate the prince of poets on this aecount. But 
because the Ar: ibii ms are ho lor nger wh: if they r were < beeause, 
having met with the fate of so many other great nations, 
they can hardly be said to possess a civilization ang longer, 
the blame is thrown upon Mahomet ; he is accused of having 
been an enemy to learning and culture ; and thus it is that 
the downfall of Arabian civilization is accounted for by per- 
sons who forget that the civilization of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Garthaginians, none of whom had either a Mahomet ora 
Koran, have also passed away. 

Jut the truth is that there is as little foundation for the 
charge that Mahomet was an enemy to learning as there is 
for that which makes him deny souls to women, and exclude 
them from Paradise. Not one of the Mussulman coinmenta- 
tors on the Koran, not a single Mussulman biographer of the 
prophet, has given any such interpretation of what he has 


either said or written. On the contrary, all regard him as 
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the zealous friend of learning and the diffusion of knowledge ; 

the best authenticated of the sayings which the ‘y preserve 

from hi im by tradition is th: it “* The ink of the learned is as good 
s the blood of the martyrs.’ 

The best proof that he was regarded by the most zealous 
of the caliphs as thus friendly to literature and intelligence is 
to be found in their extraordinary efforts to encourage both. 
Ali, the fourth caliph after Mahomet, was the first to dis- 
tinguish himself as a patron of letters. Moawyiah, his suc- 
cessor, assembled at his court (A. D. 662) all who had become 
most celebrated by their scientific or literary attainments ; he 
made no distinction as to creed or country, but made the 
Greeks and Romans as weleome as the Arabians or Persians. 

The new dynasty, of which the famous Haroun al Raschid 
was the founder, distinguished itself still more than its pre- 
decessor as the patron and friend of learned men. All his 
biographers, both Mussulman and Christian, aver that he 
never went on a journey without carrying with him at least 
a hundred men of science; it is equally attested that he 
never built a mosque, or permitted one to be built, through- 
out his extensive dominions, without attaching a school to it. 
There is no precept he inculeated on his son, Al Mamoun, 
at any period of his life, more than that of Mahomet in regard 
to “the ink of the learned ;” nor did he act on any other pre- 
cept with greater ardor. He invited Jearned men to his eourt 
from all parts of the world, writing autograph letters to all 
whose names he could learn; and those who came he 
retained as long as possible by rewards, honors, and distine- 
tiohs. Ile always told the governors of the conquer d 
provinees that they could colleet no tribute which would be 
more acceptable to him than important books and literary 
aud seientitie relics. Accordingly, hundreds of camels might 
be seen entering Bagdad, loaded with nothing but manuscripts 
and pape rs. No matter whence these came, there were 
scholars ! ‘nough at hand to pass judgment upon them. 
They were carefully examined by a“ council” appointed for 
thrat purpose, and any that were pronoune ed Import ant were 
carefully translated into Arabic. 

In short, the barest narrative of what this monarch did in 
the interest ot learning and civilization seems like the lan- 
cunge of romance. But no facts are better attested than the 
efforts we are alluding to. There is a copy still extant 
the In perial Library at Paris of the treaty of this caliph 

the Emperor Michael III. as a conqueror, the chief 
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condition of which was that he should be furnished with 
copies of all the Greek authors, Nor did Al Mamoun merely 
aid and encourage others to cultivate the sciences, literature, 
and the arts. He studied mathematies himself with ardor 
and success. He conceived a design no less grand than that 
of measuring the earth; and he accomplished it with the aid 
of his mathematics at his own personal expense. 

In short, there was not a town of any note in the whole 
empire of Arabia which had not the advantage of colleges 
and academies at the middle of the eighth century. LBassora, 
Cufa, Balk, Ispahan, and Samareand vied with Bagdad in 
the high reputation of their literary and scientific institutions. 
Cairo alone contained five colleges and three academies, and 
the towns of Fez and Moroceo enjoyed as good literary 
institutions as we ean boast of ourselves at the present day. 
So much, then, for the influenee of Mahomet and his teach- 
ings on Arabian civilization. And had their tendeney been 
otherwise, it would have been an exceptional case, for there 
hever Was a priesthood worthy of the name which did hot 
give lmportant aid in the development of the human mind. 
The Egyptian priests did so; the Hindoo Brahmans did the 
same; the Chaldean and Persian magi the same; the Druids 
the same, &c., &e. Even mythology gives the mind an 
enquiring turn, and consequently those who are expected to 
auswer enquiries see the necessity of learning themselves in 
order that they may be capable of doing so. But when they 
have no longer the means to become learned themselves, 
When the government under various pretexts deprives them 
of it, then civilization is sure to decline 3 henee it is that 
neither the Egyptians, the Hlindoos, the Persians, nor the 
Arabians of the present day can understand the Jearned works 
of their ancestors. 


Now let us consider brietly whether the doctrines of the 
Koran are favorable to mental development. We are decid- 
edly of pinion that they are, and we will vive our reasons 
for it. ‘There is no more complicated system than that of the 
Koran ; no other system is more full of mystery. These 
characteristics by t 1emselves present strong inducements to 
its study, especially to the Arabian mind; and in proof of 
the fact it has produced a whole library of commentaries 
on the Koran—more commentaries than have been written 
during the same period on all other works, saered and pro- 
fane, put together. 

In order that due allowance may be made, in ju 
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the author, for the complex character of the Koran, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that Mahomet had no pretensions 
to be the founder of a new religion ; all he professed to un- 
dertake was the restoration of the primitive and only true 
fuith, such as it had been in the days of the patriarchs, and 
of which the fundamental idea was the unity of God. Before 
his time the Arabians had degenerated into idolaters, 
although they had still continued to regard Abraham and 
Ishmael as their progenitors, Before the prophet was born 
Mecea had been venerated as the place were Ishmael was 
providentially saved, and where his mother Hagar was 
buried. It was believed that Abraham had built a temple 
there, by command of God, in commemoration of these events. 
This temple is still extant; it is that known as the Caaba ; 
and even the grave of Mahomet is not an object of more 
veneration. 

In short, Mahomet made the revelations of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments the basis of his system. As already 
observed, he admitted the divine mission of Christ. He also 
maintained the authority of the books of Moses. Inceed, 
none of lis dogmas were substantially new, except we regard 
his laws and observanees, which were undeubtedly very good 
in the main,as such. Thus. for example, knowing how often 
the Arabians were attacked by the plague and other destrue- 
tive pestilences, he enjoined the necessity of daily ablutions 

a reiigious duty. With the same view he enjoined 

bstinenee from diflerent kinds of food, whieh experi nee had 


proved 1 »>pred spose those who used the nm to some of the 
' : 


errible maladies to whieh the nature of their climate and 

soul had ndered them more liable than any othe) }) opla " 
Mahomet made important Innovations. however. These 

indeed, were seldom favorable to religion ; they were often 


the reverse. But for the reason already mentioned, their 
influ nee on literature, consider dl purely as Sie hh, Was good. 
That is, if they did not tend to make the people truly 
religious, they at ieast tended to make them think, study, 
and investigate. The manner in which the Koran treats of 
death, resurreetion. judgment, paradise, and he Is power- 
fully enlteulated to afieet the imagination. Mabon 


it descrip- 
tion of paradise far s irpasses that of Milton. at least 1 


hy the 
estimation of those for whom the former was written. The 
prophet inakes it very difficult even for the faithful to reaeh 


the blissful abode. The Bridge of Judgement (Al Sirat), over 
which they have to pass 
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slender as the thread of a famished spider, and as sharp as 
the edge of a sword.” But onee over this, the believer is 
welcomed into the happy gardens by beautiful black-eyed 
houris, who are not of clay, but of pure essence, free from all 
blemish, and subject to no decay either in beauty or virtue. 
The soil is of no crude material, but consists of celestial 
musk and saffron, sprinkled with pearls and hyacinths. The 
mansions of Mahomet’s paradise are built of gold and silver; 
and it is richly supplied with fruits of a flavor and delicacy 
superior to any thing ever tasted by mortals. In short, there 
is nothing which even the oriental imagination could con- 
ceive as in any manner likely to contribute to happiness and 
delight, but the Mahometan paradise is said to possess. 

But Mahomet’s hell is as terrifie as his paradise is delight- 
ful. The torments deseribed in Dante’s Infirno are mild and 
tolerable compared to those deseribed in the Koran. Those 
who fall from Al Sirat into the gulf below will suffer altern- 
ately from cold and heat. Wheu they are thirsty, they will 
get boiling water to drink; nor will they be allowed to re- 
fuse it. They will be shod, but vith shoe Ss of fire. The 
only privilege the nominal Mussulman has to expect in this 
abode is to occupy a place near the surface; below him are 
the mansions reserved for the Christians, Jews, Sabeans, Mag- 
ians, and idolaters ; from which it will be seen that the Chris- 
tians are allowed to rank next the Mussulmans even in hell. 

It is not pleasant to proceed with so gloomy a picture, 
even when we kuow it, as in the present case, to be merely 
one of fancy. But there is enough that is agreeable in the 
Koran; it has its demons, it is true, in profusion ; but it has 
sufficient angels to protect t he faithful from their machinations. 
Every man has two guardian angels to attend him every- 
where, and record all his actions, WwW hether cood or ey il. There 
is another class of intermediate beings called genii; these 
are partly earthly and partly spiritual ; some are good and 
may in time expect the joys of paradise ; but then others are 
bad and devoted to eternal torture. Then, again, there are the 
Peris or fairies. These are beautiful female spirits who seek to 
do good on earth, but they are coustantly opposed by the Deer, 
or giants, Who make waron them, take them captive, and shut 
them up in iron cases. The bad as well as the good among 
those different kinds ot spirits have the power of rendering 
themselves invisible at pleasure. All resort more or less to a 
mountain called Kaf ; but they dwell in all kinds of strange 


lonely } 


laces, in woods, in deserted houses, among the rocks 
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and sand-hills of the desert, and even at the bottoms of wells 
and pools of water. The genii delight in mischief, and they 
are constantly doing it; it isthey who mislead travellers, dry 
up springs, raise whirlwinds, &e. 

Now we think that none will need any further proof that 
the Koran has doctrines and theories enough that are favor- 
able to literature. We have already spoken of their influ- 
ence on the best writers of Europe, including Shakespeare 

and Ariosto. The Peris alone have inspired many a beau- 
tiful European poem; as an example, suffice it to mention 
Moore’s “ Paradise and the Peri;” nay, in all fairy tales we 
may see more or less of the traces ot what we owe to the 
Arabiaus in this de ‘partment. The Arabian genii, too, have 
done much more for us than is generally suppose dd; for it is 
not alone in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” that they 
have been made to take a prominent part as the willing and 
ready servants of those who are so fortunate as to gain con- 
trol. We might also show the parts which demons and 
angels of the Koran have been wont to take in European as 
well as oriental literature. But suffice it to say that there is 
no feeling or aspiration of the Arabian, whether in regard to 
heaven or earth, which is not influenced to a greater or less 
extent by some passage in the Koran or some commentary 
upon it. 

But the best proof is to be found in the fruit. All who 
have investigated the subject have agreed that no nation has 
ever produced so many poets during any equal period as 
Arabia did in about five centuries. The heroic poems writ- 
ten by the Arabians for the purpose of celebrating the deeds 
of their great men would form large libraries by themselves ; 
although it isin love poems, elegies, lyrics, odes, &c., they 
have excelled. The catalogue alone of their poems, as still 
preserved in the library of the Escurial at Madrid, extends 
to twenty large volumes. 

But the facts which we have already stated show that it 
was not poetry alone the Arabians cultivated with ardor and 
success; there are no intellectual pursuits in which they have 
not taken a creditable part. No people have bestowed more 
attention on grammar and rhetoric ; none have written better 
dictionaries or better treatises on botany and chemistry. So 
far as is known, they were the first to c ompile ene yelopa dias, 
chronological dictionarie 8, alphe ibetical lets xes, pointing out 
matters in different works relating to the same subject, and 
other works whose design is to abbreviate labor and facilitate 
the acquisition of knowledge. 
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Nor can it be said that the Arabian mind was incapable 
of grappling with the subtleties of philosophy. First, they 
translated all the Greek philosophers. Even the Greeks 
themselves did not admire the metaphysics and logic of Aris- 
totle more than they. They did not depend, however, on the 
works of the Stagirite, highly as they valued them, but 
resolved to think and form systems for themselves. Of those 
who did so successfully we may mention Al Farabi,Tophail, Al 
Kindi, Al Gazel, whose works are still to be found in several of 
the libraries of Europe. Like another Pythagoras, Al Kindi 
kept an academy, in which he taught logic, geometry, arith- 
metic, astronomy, and chemistry. It is related of him that a 
dervis, whose hatred he had excited, accused him of heresy and 
impiety, and even made an attempt on his life. The caliph 
being his friend as a learned man, he could easily have had 
his aceuser punished, but instead of doing so he said to him: 
- Thy religion commands thee to take my life . mine directs 
me to improve your condition, if possible ; come, then, that I 
may instruct you, and you may kill me afterwards.” The 
dervis, struck with so generous a return for his unmerited 
enmity, accepted his invitation, studied philosophy, and 
became a wiser and a better man. 

Avicina, who lived towards the close of the teuth century, 
vrote ten volumes on philosophy, three of which are devoted 
to the nature of the soul: the first to what he ealls the vege- 
tative soul, the second to the sensitive soul, and the third to 
the reasonable soul. He does not mean, however, that the 
soul is composed of three substances, but that it is has three 
different modes of action. ‘ The vegetative soul,’ he Says, 
‘* has three faculties: the instinctive, the augmentative, and 
the generative. The sensitive has two faculties: the motive 
faculty and the faculty of apprehension. ‘The motive faculty 
commands a movement or produces it; the first cons-sts in 
the appetites ; the second aids the latter and acts upon the 
muscles by a force diffused through the nerves.’’* The 
pature of all the other faculties is examined in a sim- 
lar manner; but who could form a just opinion 
of Aristotle, Plato, or any other philosopher — by 
a glance at one or two of its topics. Avicina must be 
read, at least in part, in order to be appreciated, although a 
very satisfactory opinion may be formed of his labors from the 
work of De Gerando on the comparative Systems of Philoso- 
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phy, I iropean and Oriental. And we may make the same 
remark in reference to the phil osophy of Al Gazel, who was 
at once a the —_ in, jurise onsult, and poet. Among his lead- 
ing philosophical prin c ip les are the following: ** The under- 
standing peres ives itself; it even perceives ILS perception : 
it perceives What it produces; it passes from the strong to 
the feeble, from what is obscure to what is luminous, with- 
out undergoing any change ; it frequently grows stronger with 
timeinstead of growing weaker, The weakness of the corporeal 
organs may, it is true, react in two ways on the inte oe rctual 
faculties: first, by causing a distraction of the mind, it be 
accompanied with pain, and, secondly, by depriving Fa mind 
ot the aid which it could berrow from the organs for the 


investigation of external things.’’* We can only notice one 


more of the many Arabian philosophe rs whose works are 
still extant, and whose speculations have produced a much 
greater influ nee on the modern philosophy ol Europe than 
many would be willing to believe. 

Tophail, who was a ecoutemporary of Al Gazel, has written 
a work, * The Philosopher instructed by Himself,’ which Dr. 
Pococke, the learned English Orientalist, thought worthy ot 
being translated into Latin, in which language it is known by 
the tith Pral sophus Antodilactus 3 and anong the modern 
philoss p! ers Who acknowledge their indebtedness to it for 
important hints are Descartes, Kant, and Locke. The 
author supposes an infant (whom he calls Yokdhan), cast 
at the moment of his birth into the desert, where he has 
been fed by a geat. At the age ot two years he follows 
her everywhere ; he also follows the other goats, and 
imitates thelr cries. in a short time he forms some ideas 
on certain subjects ; and these ideas “wre so engraven in his 
MCTOry and in his imagination that, even in the absence 
of the objects to which they refer, he desires some and has 
an aversion to others; such was his condition at his 
seventh year. The goat that has nursed him dies ; he nearly 
dies himself of grief at losing her. He calls her, but itt 
vain; he finds no movement in her; he examines her eyes 
and her ears, but finds 0 wound ore than in any other 
part of her body. Ile is anxious to know the cause, He 
remembers seve ral observations which he had inade on her 
eyes, ears, &c., while she was able to go about with the 
rest, but now finds they are no longer applicable. 
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They are very ingenious and remarkable, but to mention 
all would lead us too far. Not finding any external mark of 
injury, it oecurs to him that she may have been hurt inter- 
nally. Ife resolves to try, hoping that he could remove the 
obstacle if he found o1 e, and that then she would be us wel 
as ever. Just as he was going to make the search, he had a 
misgiving as to whether he might not do more harm than 
rood. and, while discussing this point with himself, he 
remembered that he had never seen any one recover from a 
state like that in which she was. This grieves and diseour- 
ages him: still the hope of restoring his fostersmother over- 
comes every other consideration, ana he proceeds To oy nthe 


il 


ing the body, he observed the heart, with its two cavities. 
Seeing that one eavity was filled with coagulated blood, 


while the other was empty, it occurred to him that he must 


body with such instruments as the desert supplied. On open- 


have been mistaken atte r all, especially as he rel hwoer | 
that, in fighting with other animals, he had otten lost blood 
himself. but without losing the use of the other parts of hy 


bo Ce I" hn ly he rave up the seareh, but not without learne- 


wig ai iinportant lesson from it ; bamely, that the bod | per- 
ishable i | vie compared to what he h is been search yr for. 
Another conelusion he arrive lat was that what he so vit tor 
lett the body, and that this was the reason why it inoved no 
lone re Now he has a series of {the STIONS LO | sk. \W lat is 
this 1s ; Has it left willing or been forced »>go? 
Be this as it may, it was of the departed substance the goat 
cousisted, so far as she was of any value. It vw it that 
caused to have so much affeetion for hin It wa that 
gave so much animation to her actions, the bod having 
lieve t thie pistrument by which it aeted. Thu wis 
hes ed in king himself acquainted with the nature 


Wi ot tollow the philosopher in his investigations 
l 

and experiinents ; a mere analysis of his work would fill the 
Whole sp we can devote to this article. Suflice it to say 
thal e proce is trom) ste )) t » step by a proc Ss th it Coie 
linn 1 ludinetive and synthetie systems 3 trom norganic 
_ “oe a: ae ai ae > a Se a ao 
DOaLCS | passes TO Lune organic, Troi aninats to pants, | lene 
‘ ie | ‘ ee Ge } a 
tO Til Lis. Sor aqaoes ttt overlook celestial bodies ana then 


plas nomena, air, water, &e.; he compares the properties of 
Oue 4 ’ those of the others, and diseovers the general 
relations Which the whole have to each other. Krom the 
nature of matter he passes to that of the mind, all of whose 
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faculties he examines in turn; and while doing so he is led 
to form an idea of the soul. Then the question of mortality 
or immortality arises ; the arguments on both sides oecupy 
him for years, but finally he is satisfied of the immortality of 
the soul. Ina similar manner his reasoning leads him to 
recognize a first cause, but it was not until he attained the 
age of thirty-five that he is able to satisfy himself that there 
is a God who is the author of all that he has been contem- 
plating from his infaney. We need hardly say that this 
brief glance at leading topics gives but a faint idea of the 
true character of Tophail’s work, which is really very 
profound and very suggestive, and at the same time replete 
with interest ; although, be it remembered, his object in it is 
not to produce a treatise on philosophy or to construct a 
new system, but simply to show how capable man is of 
extending the sphe re ot his knowledge by the exercise of his 
reason alone, aud without any aid from instructors, until it 
comprehends the whole universe. It is not the less true, how- 
ever, that there is more philosophy in it than in many works 
ostensibly written tor the purpose ot establishing a new 
system, and superseding all other systems. 

But the nation that has produced the multitudinous 
works in every department of human knowledge, which we 
have thus brie fly alluded to, cannot be said to exist as such 
any longer ; its full has been as sudden and une xpected as its 
rise was brilliant and wonderful. The intellectual activity 
and thirst for knowledge which commenced towards the 
middie of the ninth century had almost ceased to exist at 
the close of the fourteenth century. Still, indeed, there is a 
sinall portion of the intellectual wreck left, but much more of 
it isto be had in the colleges and libraries of Europe than 
throughout the immense territory which was once — 
by the caliphs and. still professes Islamism. As _ alre: 
observed, there are but few Arabians at the present day od 
are capable of reading the works of their illustrious ancestors. 
Poverty, eiene superstition, and oppression are the 
features of their condition which arrest the attention of 
every traveller at the present day. All who treat the subject 
seem to regard it as encumbent on them to explain the cause 
of so melancholy a change; but nineteen out of every 
twenty throw allthe blame on Mahometanism. This might 
seem plausible enough, had not the greatest intellectual 
activity the world has ever seen exhibited itself under the 
influence of some of the most absurd forms of paganism. 
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The Greeks under Pericles, had a much worse religion than 
that of Mahomet; the Romans of the Augustan age had a 
still worse religion ; but neither became decrepid in mind on 
this account. Upon the other hand, the introduction of 
Christianity failed to prevent the downfall of Rome ; nor did 
it prove any more effectual in averting the fate of the 
Byzantium empire, established on its ruins. We need 
hi ardly s say that this is no reflection on Christianity, since it is 
not the design of religion to prevent nations more thau indi- 
viduals from growing old, and dying even before their time. 
The most pious Christians expect to die as well as to become 
deere pit in old age. The y do not expect that Christi: nity 
will save them from either, and why should a nation expect 
it more than individuals ? 

In remarkin ug that there are still some remainsof Arabian 
civilization, we did not allude exclusively to the Arabian 
works and manuscripts that have been preserved in different 
parts of the world. Although the descendants of those who 
were thie first to introduce astronomy in Europe are so igno- 
rant as to think that an eclipse of the sun or moon is caused 
by a huge fish which follows the eclipsed body, it is not the 
less true that Arabian tales are written which are the delight 
of millions. What is more remarkal le | is that the tales of the 
present dl LV have prec ise ly the same general characteristics 
as those written five centuries ago, the only perceptible dif- 
ference being that the new exhibit neither the culture nor the 
genius of the old. We have several now before us, the 
oldest of which was written at the beginning of the present 
century. The most characteristic, if not the most interest- 
ing, are those of the Cheikh al Mohdy, translated into 
French by M. Mareel, under the title of Contes Arabes. It is 
a remarkable faet that the author, although an Arabian, was 
born of Christian parents, and chiefly educated by Christians, 
but became a Mahometan at the age of sn 4 There 
is rood reason for the change, howeve r, inde pe nde ‘ntly of the 
arguments of Mahomet. No Christian could oce upy ano {ficial 
position in the East without giving seandal to the fait hful, 
and at the age of twenty-six Al Mohdy became secretary to 
Ali Bey, the pasha of Egypt. Throughout his tales there is 
evidence that at heart he was, at least, as much a Christian 
as a Mahometan, but whatever were his religious views he 
was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Arabian romance. 

Of the several stories translated by Marcel, that entitled 
“ Abd-er-rahman,” from the name of its hero, is the most 
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characteristic, and its interest to Christian readers is not a lit- 
tle enlianeed by its showing that, if the Arabs have no longer 
the a nius whieh they formerly h: id, thei Ir love of story-te ‘ling 
remains undiminished. The plot is not so romantie as that of 
other stories in the me » collection, but it is more ng eat 
Abd-er-rahman, being left in posse ssion of a large fortune by 


his father, a wea aie a merchant of J le Xi indria, de votes hi PH if 


zealously to study, and makes a proficiency which he flatters 
himss If is uti } paral] e le d. 2 eeling ho di sposition 1 to put his 
light under a bushel,he prepares narratives to read to his 
friends. He presents himself as a story-teller ten times, but 
on every occasion his a ulitors go to sleep and some misfor- 
tune or other happens to himself for his pains, The tenth 
evening reduces him to poverty, and consigus him to a 
Morestiin, or lunatie asylum of Cairo. His first atiomms a 

stury-telling was made to his slaves; before he had conelude ’ 
his manuseript all had fallen asleep, leaving the doors and 
gates unfastened. The naib, or chief of police, regarding this 
as culpable negligenee, ordered his men to nail up the doors 
and inflicted a heavy fine on Abd-er-rahman for having 
offered such ten ptation to robbers. He thought he would 
next a semble a more enlight ned audience, and with this 
mind he got upa magnificent entertainment, to which he in- 
vited his friends ; but the final result was pretty nearly the 
same. Only four persons had remained awake when the 
story was read. These he complimented highly on their 
taste and love of lear ing. They in return said that they 
felt so deeply interested in his narrative it would please them 
very much to see the historical authorities on whieh it was 
founded if they were at all convenient. This inereased the 
author’s delight; he went to his study at once, but as the his- 
torical authorities had to be searched for it { Ok | 


ilinh Some 
time to tind them. But when he returned his admirers 
had left, and taken with them the whole of a rich service of 
plate, with the exception of one salyer on which Al Harrami, 
the notorious robber, had written some lines thauking him 
for his entertainment. 

Thus do the incideuts sueceed each other rapidly, the 
results of each reading presenting iresh novelties. Finally 
the hero is induced to marry, recolleeting that the Keran 
directs him to do so. He thinks his wile and children, at 
least, will be good listeners, and so break the charm of the 
malignant genius who has hitherto put all his auditors to sleep, 


with the sole exception of the robbers. But his misfortunes 
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are only increased by marriage, and it 1s in vain that he mar- 
ries one lady after another, until he has the number allowed 
by law; for she from whom he expects most good, does him 
most misehief, though without any intention on her part to 
do so. Necessarily passing over several curious incidents, we 
come to that stage in whieh the hero becomes an inmate of 
the asylum. Here his mild and agreeable demeanor soon 
gained him the good will of his keepers, who allowed him to 
walk about in the eourts and converse with such of the 
inmates as attracted his attention. He thus became acquainted 
with three persons, who had lost their ears and been made 
lame, and he soon learned-from them that, lice himself, they 
retained their senses, although inmates of a lunatie asylum. 
These resemblances in their cireumstanees naturally led 
them to wish to be informed of each other’s calamities 
it was accordingly agreed that each should rela 


tory. When the narratives commenced, many other 


> anil 
te his his- 
othe) sup- 
posed liinatics came to listen to them, and among their num- 
ber Abd-er-rahman recognised his perfidious cousin and his 
faithless wife Zahara. The number of narrators was thus 
increased ; and each story possesses a peculiar interest. The 
most characteristic is that of R itif, the squinting astrologer 
of Alexandria, but it is so very long that we can only make 


room for one of the episodes ; we select this because it 


vives 
such a graphic view of the ignorant and debasing jugglery 
1 


iken the 
place of the learning and science which illuminated the whole 
world for nearly four centuries. And with this we must take 


and charlatanism which in modern times have ta 


leave for the present of Arabian literature, our remarks on 
the subject having already extended further than we had 
intended :— 


‘When evening ¢ I sat down sorrowfulls the end long 
pier which forms the harbor, retlecting on my s W } ! 
knowing where I could procure shelter for the night, whose s} 3 wer 
thickening around me, nor food for my empty ston which w man 
ifesting its uneasiness by audible ngs. My ICeS \ echa 
ically turned to my lett over the long promontory, which, ext into 
the sea, closed the gu'f on that side and hid from view the summits of the 
lofty mountains of Kribris (Cyprus). All at once I saw near me a tall 
stitf, and meagre figure, which seemed to me a real ghost This being 
whose approach I had not observed 1 whose presence f me with 


horror, had two piercing 


s, a countenance of cadaverous pa 
bones seemed ready ti i 





| 
: urst through a skin as dry as parchment; his 
brows were thick and beetling, and a long white beard hung ] 
order below his chest; he wore a dark-colored robe, and his notions were 
as precise and regular as if they had been the result of machinery. His 
eyes were fixed on the starry heavens, and he directed hi 
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; - 4 . +o ‘ine +] V1 
ruments oi curious construction, the like 





hat this strange being wasa magician, practising some 


s, and I expected that the evil genii would immedi- 








or 

te id him, in obedience to his necromantic spells. Fear 
kept me motionless: I kept eyes fixed upon him, attentive ly watel 

lis movements; they were all new to me, and I expected momentar 
to become their victim. My danger appe: red to increase when I saw t! 
mysterious and awful being lower his looks to me, and his glance met 
mine. After some moments of mutual and silent observation, duri 
which drops iration streamed from my forehead, he ad 





1ose tones, however, were not at all mer 
ny] leasure that you share my tastes and 
hour, I perceive that your looks have been 
directed toward that brilliant sky, which extends its splendid canopy over 
lirected to the zenit 





the summit of Mount Taurus, and now your eyes, ¢ 


eem anxious to penetrate through the group of nebulous stars dir 





over our heads. Tell me, which is the constellation that has 


























‘ road ir ttent on?? 

Reassured by hearing a human voice from this frightful body, 
which I had taken for some supernatural being that haunted this solit 
pla | was at te ply, but he did not give me time. ‘You may,’ he 
( tinned, * bless vo r fate and the constellations that protect vou, I am 
t lebrated Abd-al-nejam (servant of the stars), whose high a lite- 
! ts istronomy | procured him the surname al Feleky (the Celes- 

. Perceiving you just now, with your eyes fixed on the starry 

wen, I easily divined that you were impelled by some insurm: untable 
impulse to my favorite study. | iately observed with cure tlie 
aspect of the heavens; I have found » to you, and it hase: ned 
rit to ¢ vate you taste for sl I knowledge. Come, t en, 
with confidence, my son; Abd-al-nejam will, in youre ny, penetrate 
the pa of science; come with me, my house shall be your residence 
ly academy.’ lhe astronomer took me by the hand. Del ted 

by such an unexpected invitation I permitted him to lead me in silence, 


dreading that too speedy an explanation might lead him to change his 
benevolent purpose. We passed through several narrow streets in the 
meanest quarter of the tow n, al d atter several turnings stopped before a 
} 
‘ 


sinall house, whose appearance was far from sumptuous, Abd-al-nejaim 


opened the door himself, a cireumstance which convinced me that he had 
neither slaves or servants. Taking me again by the hand he led ine in 
the dark to a contined spot, where he desired me to sit down. Having 

hited an old lamp he turned to examine his new guest. He appeared 


irprised at the poverty of my dress, which the darkness had hitherto 
prevented him from noticing; his tone immediately changed, his kind 
protiers gave place to stern and imperious questions. Not being able to 


1 
avoid a reply I related without disguise the circumst: 





l 
] 
i 


brought me to the place where he had found me; and where my glances 
were vaguely directed over the surface of the western waters, instead of 
being elevated, as he supposed, to the brilliant sky of the east. I testitied 
my gratit de for the kind offers he had m ide, but did not conceal that fi od 
was with ine a more pressing want than lessons in astronomical science. 





Abd-al-nejim sat down on a wretched mat, which was almost the 


j ! 1, and, resting his head upon his hands, 
seemed lost in thought. At length he proposed to take me into his ser- 
vice, on condition that I should ask no wages, but be content with bed 


= ’ 
} 


ing that if I proved faithful he would make me his lhe 





5S, wien | asked 
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had forbidden me t 


him ffor instructions, he said that nature herself 
t 








come an astronomer. Every day he repeated hat the stars promised 
him great wealth and length of life; 1 nevertheless, I found him one 
inorning dead in his bed, and conformably to his promises I was |! sule 
heir. The inheritance however, was only some few articles of furnitur 
1 his mathematical instruments. The owner of the house soon gave me 
notice t o quit. I made a little money by the sale of the furniture, and 
careluily prese rving the astronomical instruments of my deceased mnaste . 
I state: another lodging. I obtained it in the house of an old woman 
who lodged in the suburl to whom I had sold some pieces of paper 





+h my master had written his scientitic cale 

lations, which she pure hased as talismans, to ee the fertility of her 

pigeons, and keep them from vermin. I had no dit iltv in} | 

her that I had inh e knowledge as aan nal anyon: ments of mv 

old master: and her neight sors of both sexes floc ke d to obt: ain the aid of 

my astrological talents. All my master’s old papers, on which he had 
ribble l fi vures, were successively Ss Nd as tailsinans, 

Finding this new trade very successful, I resolved, tike Abd-a 
to draw horoscopes, and predict future events from the stars. I had pick- 
ed up from his conversation the names of some of the constellations, but I 
did not know what was their position in the sky; however, I hoped that 
] woul l easily ueg ure this knowledg »b 
In vain I tried inevery way to imitate what I had so often seen my mas- 
ter do; but somehow or other I never could or see through the 


covered with figures, on whi 





e 





making use of the instrument 


lescope the stars that ny master saw, or pe! ange only pretended to see. 
L ha at he designed} i jured the instruments be re 
1, for fe lest the fame of my science might eclipse his own. 
My eatetien increased every day, ¢ on unfortunately for me it 
extended too far. My fame reached the governor of the city. He was 
about to become a father, and summoned me to draw the horoscope ol 


t tl 
uli 


ve al wi iys a 
] 
a 





3 ef 


* x * 


e unborn child. I went boldly, pretended to ne some observations, 
drew some whimsical figures, made some idle caleula a and unhesit- 


atingly declared that he would soon be the father of a boy. I did not 
know that my new employer had brouglit, at a great pen nse, another 
astronomer from Antakyeh ( (Antioch). Ie was posted in another | of 
t and announced that the child would be a girl. The 
ther, that we might compare our different horoscopes. 
make nothing of my adversary’s scheme; he easily demonstrated 








that mine was cor nposed only of figures drawn at random, calculations 
ther absurd or insignificant, and marks that had no connection or la 
ion For want of go« ‘d reum ent, I overwhelmed my a sary wit] 

reproaches, and h aieniiel : as well as he could. From words we were 

about to come to blows, when we received a piece of news which put an 

end to our quarrel. The woman who had been summoned to attend the 
l announced that sh Was hot pregnaa t. but ] psi Zu. ! 


sdu Cheikh al M 
VOL. XII.—NO. XXVI. 6 
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Arr. 1V.—1. Memoirs of the L- fe, Writings, and Discoveries of S1r 


Isaac Newrox. By Sir Davin Brewster. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 
L855. 


2. Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica. Auctore Isaaco 
Newtono, Lg. Aur. Perpetuis Commentariis Illustrata, Communi 
Studio PP. Thoma Le Sevr er Franctsct Jacquter, ex Gallicana 
Minimorum Familia, Math. Proff. Edito Nova Summa Crra 
recensita, 2 vols. Londini. 1853, 


3. Commercium Epistolicum, J. Couns et aliorum, &e., Edit. par 
MM. Bror et Lerorr. Paris. 1858. 


NOTHING is so well calculated to show at once how great 


and how little is man as the study of the life and character of 


those who have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
works. If this does not teach us to set a moderate estimate 
on our own labors, and to make allowance for the failings 
and Imperfections ot our neighbors, vothing will. There is 
not one who has benefited mankind whose life does not 
teach lessons of this kind; but no life does so to such an extent 
as that of Newton. In delaying the consideration of his 
discoveries in this journal until now, and giving precedence 
to those of Kepler, Leibnitz, Laplace, and Galileo, we have 
not, therefore, been influenced by any opinion or feeling 
unfavorable to the claims of the illustrious demonstrator of the 
power of gravity on the gratitude of the human race. We 
have done so partly because we prefer to introduce our 
readers to those with whom their acquaintance is but slight, 
rather than to those with whom they are comparatively 
familiar, and partly because there are some incidents in the 
life of Newton of so delicate a character that we have no 
wish to discuss them, although such is their nature that they 
must not be regarded as easting the slightest stain on the 
undying lustre of his fame. 

The future philosopher was born at the little village of 
Woolsthorpe, in the county of Lincoln, on Christmas day, 
1642, the sume year that Galileo died. His father was a 
respectable farmer of limited means, but without any energy 
eithe p! ysical or intellectual. IIe died three months before 
the birth of his only son Isaac, who was so weak and sinall 
In lis infant state that it was generally thought he could 
not live ; and the few who differed from this opinion predicte | 
that at all events he would never possess much vigor, but 
would be weak and sickly like his father. His mother seems 
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to have fully adopted this opinion, and this is the reason 
ussigned for her having placed him under the eare of his grand- 
mother when he was only four years old. The old lady did 
her part well; under ber charge he learned to read, write. 
and cipher in one year. In the meantime his mother got 
married to the Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of North Witham, 
whose character seems very similar to that of his father. 

It does not appear that the future discoverer attracted 
any attention, except by his physical weakness, until he was 
twelve vears old. At this age his mother sent him to the 
high school of Grantham, and procured lodgings for him at 
the house of Mr. Clark, an intelligent apothecary, who 
happened to have some excellent works in his library. The 
latter cireumstanee had a mueh more lmiportant influence on 
young Newton than the instructions he received at the high 
sclool. He tells us himself that he paid but little attention 
to these, and that for most of the time he was one,of the last 
in his elass. Nor did he eare to associate with his fellow- 
pupils ; instead of doing so he oceapied every moment he 
could spare in the stuly of mechanics; and to him the 
transition from mere study to invention and discovery seemed 
easy and natural. He borrowed a hatchet from one, a 
hammer from another, and a saw from another; and having 
thus provided himself with instruments he proceeded to 
coustruct models of various kinds of machinery. One of his 
first works was an hour-glass, acting by the descent of water. 
While he was engaged at this a windmill of peculiar 
construction was erected in the town ; he studied it carefully 
until he succeeded in producing a similar one On a smal 
scale; and he placed a mouse inside, which he called the 
miller. At this stage of his progress he found that some 
knowledge of drawing was necessary ; he had no teacher or 
means of employing one, but this did not discourage him ; 
he practised himself with so mueh zeal and perseverance ? 
that the next day,when his friend the apothecary went tuto his 
room, he found the walls eovered with all sorts of designs. 
It was while he was learning to draw that it occurred to him 
that the velocity of the wind eould be measured ; it seems 
the idea was suggested to him by the force with which a 
alip ot paper containing one of his sketches was driven ; long 
in the direction ot the wind, The hianher Li which he tried 
to test the truth of the lesson thus learned was rather 
singular: when there was a strong breeze, he repaired to the 
most exposed place, and leaped with all his might alternately 
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in the direction of the wind and the opposite, earefully 
noting the difference. Although at the time his only object 
in this was what he stated, his experiments, simple as they 
were, gave him new ideas on the nature of fluids in general ; 
and he was fond of referring to them himself when at the 
meridian of his fame, as having exercised considerable 
influence on his theory of the tides. 

Although young Newton had no taste for the society of 
his fellow-students at Grantham, it seems that he evinced a 
stronger liking for the other sex than he ever did afterwards. 
Several young ladies boarded at the apothecary’s while he di 1; 
the most intelligent and most comely was a Miss Storey, who 
took great delight in examining his models and gave him all 
the aid she could in his efforts to learn to draw. That young 
Newton was by no means insensible to these attentions is 
sufliciently evident from the fact that he addressed her 
numerous verses, which, although they could hardly be called 
poetry, abounded with affection. Several of these are still 
extant in England, and those who possess them value them 
more highly than any other productions ever written, though 
only as curious mementoes of so illustrious aman. What is 
most remarkable, however, in regard to his early love, is that 
he did not marry the object of his affections; for there seems 
to be no doubt that she was quite willing to accept him as 
her husband ; and besides her being as well educated as the 
majority of the ladies of her time, she belonged to a very 
respectable family—one which certainly ranked as high as 
that of Newton. The lady married twice ; both husbands 
died young ; and Newton had a new chance at the death of 
each, had he chosen to avail himself of it. That he did not 


do so is rendered all the more strange, from the fact that he 


never passed within twenty‘miles of her residence, on any of 


his scientific journeys, without visiting her, and that more 
than once after he became famous he relieved herself and her 
family from pecuniary embarrassments. To this it is proper 
to add that the most censorious have never ventured to 
allege that there was the least impropriety in the relations 
between Newton and this lady, either during her maiden or 
widowed life. The almost universal opinion on the subject 
is that, had he been disposed to marry any woman, he would 
have taken her in preference to all others, but that from 
youth to age he had no stronger feeling for the sex than that 
of pure friendship. 

Hlowever much credit the labors of young Newton at 


oot 
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Grantham gained him with others, they were regarded by his 


mother as of little account. She thought nothing of his 
windmills, hour-glasses, &e., further than that they resulted 
from the whims of a truant schoolboy ; she told her friends 
that, if they could be regarded as a criterion at all, what they 
showed was that young Newton might make a skillful farmer 
if instructed in time. Accordingly, when her second hus- 
band died in 1566, she brought home her son and direeted 
him to manage the farm. Fora few weeks it seems he dil 
very well. Ile was sent to the market of Grantham every 
Saturday with a eart of vegetables, accompanied by an old 
servant ; but while the latter tried to dispose of the woods at 
as good a price as he could get, young Isaae went behind a 


A 
} 


hedge in the neighborhood, and quietly devoted himself to 
study . Hisunecle wenttolook for him one day that he abse ited 
himself as usual in this way, and found him, after a very 
diligent search, ina hay-loft, busily occupied ona mathematical 
problem. When sent to take care of the cattle, he behaved 
no better, but, betaking himself to the shade of some tree, 
or ditch, he pored eacer i J over the ol l books which he had 
borrowed irom his friend the upotheeary, while horses, COWS, 
and sheep mixed indiscriminately, and did whatever mischief 
they chose in the corn-fields, which it was bis duty to protect 
from them. After havit hg been several times detected in th 
yt ou 


Is 
sort vork, it was finally agreed among his friends that the 
amount of mischief he would allow the eattle to do, not 
to mention his various other errors in farming, would be 
more than the cost of having him properly instructed in 
those problems of which he was so fond; and thus it was 
that, in June, 1661, after three years’ preparation, he beeame 
a student of Trinity College, Cambrid: 


ive. 

Newton was now in his eighteenth year, and he entered 
ou his course with all the enthusiasm of true genus. hie 
first works which he studied thoroughly were Sauderson’s 


Logic aud Kepler's Optics. His familiar acquaintance with 


y sprang up between professor and studeat which 
Was interrupted ouly by death. 


the most difficult points in the latter soon attracted the 
attention of tl celebrated Dr. Barrow, who was then 
protessor ot matlis matics at the college, and a trieudshiy 
| 
} 


lmediate 


It is a remarkable taet that it was with the idea of 
familiarizing himselt with astrology that Newton first devoted 
himself to the study of mathematies. Anv person avowing 


such a motive at the present day would be laughed at, yet 
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it is one that has influeneed, to a greater or less extent, 
the most illustrious astronomers and discoverers, including 
both Repl rand Tycho Brahe. sut this is not the only 
science proscribed at the prese nt day as vulgar, which Newton 
studied at Cambri ilge ; - for he also” pai da cood deal of atten- 
tion, as other ill ustrioun men had done before him, to the 
study of alchemy; nor did he abandon the study of either 
until seized with that sad malady whieh cert alt uly impaired, 
if it did not destroy, the original vigor of his great intellect. 
‘he reason assigned by Newton as well as by other 
illustrious men for their faith in astrology is that, since 
nothing can happen but in accordance with immutable laws, 
we are bound to believe that none can live or die but in 
accordance with those laws, and that cousequently there 1s 
in reality no sneh thing as chance or hazard. These views 
were afterwards disclaimed by Newton as erroneous, but, as 
already intimated, not until his mind became so much 
enfeebled that he was not able to understand his own works. 
Yet this altered opinion of Newton, notwithstanding the 
melancholy cireumstanees und r which it was altered, is the 
priucipal argument addueed by those who now rank astrology 
with the black art and kindred delusions. We allude to this 
in passing. because we hold that, whatever contributes to 
do good, though not entirely correct in itself as a theory or 
doctrine, ought not to be deeried or sneered at. Theta 
belief in an astrology has prompted hundreds to study tue 
sublime laws of the universe, and accordingly lel to many 
discoveries, is a fact which no intelligent person would venture 
todeny. The same observation would apply to alchemy in 
its relation to chemistry. 
studied by Newton. We are told that t] is did not detain him 
long; that it presented no difficulty to him ; that he saw the 
truth of each proposition at a glance, and only woudered 
that it should occupy half so mueh of the time of students 
us it did. Of all his biographers, Biot alone dissents from 
this, and gives his reasons for doing so.* 


Phe Elements of Euclid was the first work on geometry 


** Quapres avoir étudié les premiéres propositions d’ Euclid he says, 
Newt Lit successivement cherché et trouve la démo it des autres 
pa ] nem plutot cpu de s’enfoncer dans une lecture si ex Ssiverment pe iible 
par | ries dont elie est hérissée, voila ce qui peut se comprendre surtout, 
sil avait déja pris connassiance des mémes propositions pour ses jeux d’enfant 
dans qu w livre vulgaire, on concevra mieux encore qu'il ait jugé inutile de 
perdre son temps a@ en chercher de nouvelles preaves dans une aussi fatigante 
i I Cela expliquerait trés-naturellement le regret qu'il tém + plus 
tard de ne set pes assez arrété a la céomeétrie des a . WEL inges 
Sewing eid r ‘ MU Bid, ti pm. 24 
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At all events, the next work taken up by Newton at Cam- 
bridge was the Geometry of Deseartes, from which he 
learned the nature and much of the value of geometrical 
analysis. This he admitted gratefully at the time, but it is 
alleged that he was rather disposed to forget it afterwards, 
and to bestow on others the credit justly due to Deseartes. 
Among the instances of this kind noted by Biot, he remarks, 
that, in his Optics, Newton ascribes the discovery of the true 
theory of the are of the meridian to Antoine de Dominis, 
whereas it is beyond question that the eutire credit of it is 
due to Descartes. 

In his twenty-first year he took up the works of Wallis 
he read all with much interest, but w: as particularly delighted 
with that author’s celebrated treatise Arithmetica Infinitorum. 
This he not only read and studied carefully ; he copied long 
extracts from it, and founded calculations upon them. The 
result was, according to his own admission, that he discovered 
his method of infinite series from Wallis’s treatise ; although 
the fact, like many others of its kind, has since been denied. 
. may be well to remind the student of mathematies in pass- 

ne, before he arrives at any hasty conelusion, that Wallis 
icchsecioade civen the quadrature of curves whose ordi- 
nates are expressed by any integral and positive power of 
I—* sand had observed that, if between the areas so caleu- 
lated we could interpolate the areas of other curves, the 
ordinates of which constituted with the former ordinates a 
geometrical progression, the area of the curve W hose ordinate 
Was a mean proportional between 1 and I—r? would ex- 
press a cirewiar surface in terms of the square of its radius, 
A careful study of these formula led Newton to the develop- 
ment of radical quantities, and enabled him to express 
analytically any powers whatever of polynomials, their 
quotients, and their roots, by considering and calculating these 
quantities as the deve Jopine its of powers corresponding to 
integral, negative, or fractional exponents. With these facts 
and principles ascertained, Newton had but little difficult in 
discovering his celebrated Binomial Theorem. But even 
Wallis had been indebted to Descartes, whose notation he 
used, and Pascal had given a rule for forming directly any 
term of the development of binomial powers, the exponent 
being an integer. 

We have been somewhat particular in noting these facts 
because they seem to explain, in connection with others of a 
similar character, why it was that there was so much coutro- 
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versy between Newton and several of his conte mporarie g, 
who were also discoverers as well as eminent mathematicians, 
In January, 1665, he obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; on the Sth of August, of the same year, he left the 
university on account of the plague, and did not return until 
the autumn of the following year. He was far from being 
idle, however, in the meantime ; but he devoted most of his 
attention to the improvement of telescopes. This, too, he 
had been led to by the researches of Descartes, who, assuming 
the conmonly received opinion that light was homogeneous, 
had upon that principle discovered the laws of refraction, and 
inaintained that the perfection of telescopes depended on the 
discovery of a method of making glasses in elliptical, para- 
holic, and hyperbolic figures. The faith that Newton had 
the views of Deseartes, however depreciatingly he spoke ol 
that philosopher on certain occasions, is sufficiently proved 
My U e readiness with which he proceeded to act on his sug- 
cestion in re gard to the telese ope, for he spent the greater 
part of 1666 in grinding optical glasses of various figures 
with lis own hands. 

It was also during this year the fall of the apple took 
place, which is said to have suggested to him the law ot 
gravitation, but the story of which has not much foundation. 
ete vf his earlier biographers make any mention of it ; 
ueither Pemberton nor Whiston, to whom Newton himselt 
fully related how he came to discover the power of gravity, 
makes any allusion to it. In short, the whole history ol the 
apple rests On some recital made to Voltaire by Catharine 
Barton, the niece of Newton, and, had it been otherwise, it 
were strange, as we shall see more particularly when we 
cole to col sider tl e ceneral character of his discoveries. 

On his return to Cambridge, in 1657, he was elected Fel- 
low . al the Salne thie he took his degree of A.M. This 
Was preparatory to his becoming professor of mathematics 
in the college, a position Which lhe assumed in 1669, his friend 
Dr. Barrow having resigned for the purpose of devoting his 
attention exclusively to theology. It is not gene ‘rally borne 
in mind, if known, that Newton continued to diseh; irge the 
duties of professor for twenty-six years ; and no open ssor 
before or after his time has evinced more zeal or energy in 
his efforts to raise the standard of the institution in his par- 
ticulal department, While thus teaching mathematics at 
Cambridge as they had never been taught there before, even 
by bis celebrated master, Dr. Barrow, he devoted ey ery how 


—— 
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he could spare to those researches and calculations which 
resulted in his great discoveries. 

Although he did not publish much during this period, 
but was rather disposed, according to the custom of the time, 
to conceal the great results he had obtained, still enough 
transpired to satisfy the scientific world that he was destined 
to surpass all his contemporaries, if not all his predecessors, 
in the same field. Thus it was that,in January, 1672, he 
was elected a member of the Royal Society of London, at 
the suggestion of the Bishop of Salisbury. Soon after this 
honor was conferred on him his theory of light was severely 
criticised, several members of the society, both English and 
foreign, but especially Hooke and Huygens, taking an active 
part in the discussion. This offe nded Newton so much that 
he wrote to Oldenburgh, Secretary of the Royal Society, in 
Ma eh, 1673, resigning his membership. ripen pad as we 
have alre “addy intimated, none of his great works had yet been 
rive hn to the world, his ouly claim to distine tion, so f; ir as the 
public was aware, being the telescope that still bears his 
name, the society had the good sense and discernment to take 
his ebullition of feeling in good part, as that of a man of gen- 
lus, and, mstead of ace pting his resignation, it exempted him 
from the weekly communications required from all other 
members. This graceful aet ple ased him so much that, instead 
of availing himself of the privilege allowed, he attended the 
meetings of the society, and sent it communications more 
frequently than he ever had betore, writing in tarn to Oldeu- 
burgh, Collins, Hamstead, and Halley. 

An occurrence took place in 1677, which had the effect 
of e1 caging Newton to some extent in polities. James Il. 
ordered the Council of the University of Cambridge to conter 
the degree of Master of Arts on Father Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, without requiring bim to take the oaths of allegiance 
aud of supremacy; but although there were many prece- 
dents of similar honors among the archives of the university 
the demand of the ki r Was summarily refused. James COll- 
dese nded to remonstrate, reminding the university that it ha ] 
conte rred the same degree on Mahomet: iS, mention v 
anong ot her instances which coul d not be dispute d thi it ol 
the Ambassador of Maroc. But it was then the fashion in 
England to hate the Pope more than Turk or any body e 


I 
Father Francis was regarded as a subjec t of the P pe, and 


ges 
; 


therefore he had no honors to expect from an English 
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university, even from one that had been founded and richly 
endowed by cardinals and monks. 

Newton was far from being free from the prevailing 
bigotry ; his well-known zeal in favor of what was called 
Protestant ascendency, together with 4 distinction which 
he had already attained, caused him to be appointed one of 
the deputies of the university sent to London to plead its cause 
before the Court of King’s Bench. Nor did he fail to give 
full satisfaction in that capacity. Judge Jeffreys felt so much 
annoyed at the anti- popery ze il disp layed by the learned 
depetion, that he hastily rose real the beneh and left the 

urt without making any decision. This pleased the univer- 
sity so well that it elected Newton as its representative to 
pal hament; and this was i Convention-Parliamenut which 
declared the throne of England vaeant, so as to prepare the 
wav for William, Prince of Orange. Most of those who knew 
Newton as a profound reasoner, but were ignorant of his 
ote ilities as a speaker, pre dicted that he would re: wily distin- 

cuish himself in parli iment 3 but it seems that, although he 
attended every session regularly, from 16SS to 1696, he 
never spoke in the house but once, and that he rose from his 
seat then or ly to tell the erier to close a window wi! ich ad- 
li itted a current of ; ur W hieh coul | hare lly fail to prove inju- 
rious to the orator Who o ce upie “1 the floor ! 

It was not in vain, however, that he attended parliament. 
Ile renewed in the House of Commons his former acquaint- 
anee with Charles Montague, afterwards better known as 
Lord of Halifax, who had been one of his pupils in mathe- 
matics. In 1694 his lordship beeame chancellor of the 
€AxC nig” ¢ and no sooner div | he come into oftice than he 
uv » Newton the ap pont itmeut of warder of the mint, and 
in one year alterwards he promoted him to the position of 
master of the mint, which brought him an annuity of about 
six thousand dollars, whieh he retained for the remainder 
of his lite. 

Ile now re signed his professors] print Cambridge recom- 
mending Whiston as his successor. Lu lo99 he was elected a 
foreign enemner of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and the 
University ot Cambridge sent him to parliament tor the second 
time as its representative ; but during this time he remained 
as silent and inactive as le did during the first although 
appearing in his place in the house pretty nearly as regular- 
ly us ally other member. The scientific world did not esteein 
or admire him anything the less because he did not chouse 
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to engage in discussions about politics ; indeed it seems to 
have liked him all the better for being so taciturn in parlia- 
ment.* 

Be this as it may, he was chosen President of the 
Royal Society in 1703, which honorable office he held until 
his death, having been annu: lly elected by the members for 
the long pe riod of a qui irter of a century. Nor were his 
honors yet complete ; two years afterwards (1705) Queen 
Anne did honor to herself by conferring upon him the title 
of Baronet, from which he has since been known as Sir 
Isaac. 

We now turn back for amument to show that neither his at 
tendance in parliament, nor his duties at the mint, had the effeet 
of diverting his attention to any considerable extent from his 
sclentifie researches. Thus be it remembered th: . it was 
in 1686-7 he discovered the grand proposition that, by a ceu- 


tripetal foree acting reciprocally as the square of vhs dis- 
tance, a planet must revolve in an ellipsis about the centre 
of foree placed in its lowest focus, and by a radius drawn to 
that centre describe areas proportional to the lines. In 
1680 he made those extensive observations on the comet then 
visible which led to his well-known theory of comets. From 
the caleulations of Pieart, in 1679, designed to measure a de- 
cree of the earth, Newton arrived at the conclusion § that 
the moon is retained in her orbit solely by the power of grav- 
ity, and, conse quently, that this power decreases in the dupli- 
cate ratio of the distanee, as he had formerly conjectured. 
This led him to the further discovery of the velocity of falling 
bodies, convineing him that the line they formed in falling 
was an ellipsis, having one of its foci in the centre of the earth. 
= admitted himself that up to this time, he had not eutire ly 
uderstood the celebrated laws of Ke pie f. But now they 
enabled him to ascertain, with the aid of the discoveries just 
alluded to, that the primary planets really moved in such 


It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that Sir Isaac merely 
weepted a position pressed upon him by the University, or thit he was never 

ated. Even Brewster admits that the great discoverer did his best to secur 
his electlo is the following pussage will show 

Lu rd r to promote his election, Newton went to Cambridge on the 24th 
or 25th of July Ihe Tory election cry on this occasion was * the Church in 
danger ;’ apd on the polling day, the 17th of May, hundreds of students hol- 
lowed like schoolboys and porters, erying * No Fanatic, no occasional Con 
formity,’ against two worthy gentlemen that stood for candidates. Newton 
and Godolphin were defeated, and Annesley and Windsor were elected. The 
following was the state of the poll: Hon, Arthur Annesley (Magdalen) L&82 ; 
Hon. Dixie Windsor (Trinity), 170; Hon. Fra. Godolphin (King’s), 162; Sir 
Isaac Newton (Trinity), 117 
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orbits as Kepler had supposed. He tells us, himself, that he 
had thus the satisfaction of seeing that the enquiry which he 
had undertaken at first from motives of mere curiosity, was 
capable of being applied to the most important purposes. 

Ile ha | how been many years engaged ou his 7 Principia,’ 
which was finally published, in quarto form, under the care 
of Dr. Halley, in 1657, under the title of Philosophie 
Naturalis Princiyia Mathematica. In a preface dated Cam- 
bridge, May 5, 1686, the author briefly explains its objects, 
informing its readers that, setting aside substantial forms, and 
the occult qualities of scholasticism, he wished to apply the 
mathematics to the study of natural phenomena. He _ pro- 
ceeds to add that, among these phenomena, motion oceupies 
the first rank. Then he asks: ** What is motion? It Is 
the effect of force. But force itself, whether as regards its 
nature or origin, is entirely unknown to us.’ 

What Newton did not know he would found no theory upon; 
he tells the seientifie world that he preters to confine himself 
to the manifestations of force as accessible to human intel- 
ligence and in nothing does he exeel other philosophers, 
ancient and modern, more than inthis. The * Principia” was 
but coldly received at first ; some criticised it severely ; 
others even ridiculed it. But there was good reason for this: 
Descartes was then the favorite philosopher of Europe ; he 


‘ 


was preferred even to the Stavgirite. Besides, the Princi- 
pra is extremely obseure in many parts, not beeause the 
author was not capable of rendering himself abundantly 
intelligible, for no one wrote more lucidly when he wished 
to do so, but in this work many steps in the demonstrations 
are el tirely omitted, so that the most profound mathemati- 
cians were obliged to study it more or less closely before they 
could pretend to understand it. On no scientific work of 
modern times have so many commentaries been written 5 iat 
least two hundred volumes have been written on it; still 
the general admission among the learned is that none but 
mathematicians of a hizh order ean comprehend the reason- 
ings contained in it.* 


It is a singular commentary on religious prejudice and intolerance that 
none have contributed nore to the fame of Newton than the Jesuits. They are, 
beyond all comparison, his best commentators. The edition of the ** Principia,’’ 
now before us, is that of the Jesuit Fathers Thomas Le Seur and Franciscus 
Jacqui ind it is dedicated to Cardinal Gastori It is in two large octavo vol- 
umes, in the original Latin, with a perpetual Latin commentary aud copious 
illustra is. Lt was originally published at Rome, but that before us is a Lon- 
don reprint. Nor is it by any Jesuit or Catholic that we have been favored with 
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In strict accordance with the plan indicated above, New- 
ton commences his great work. with definitions like geomet- 
ricians. ‘ The quantity of mattcr,” he says, ** is measured by 
its density, combined with its volume, the same as the 
amount of motion is estimated by the velocity and quantity.” 
Thus we see at the outset that he combines the a: nalytical 
and synthetical modes of reasoning. In explaining the nature 
of centripetal force, he proceeds to say that it is that which 
attracts bodies towards a common centre ; its quantity is 
accelerating and proportional to the effect produced. “ As 
the virtue,”’ he says, “of a lover is greatest at a short dis- 
tance and less at a greater distance, so, also, is the centripetal 
force, or weight (ris gravitans), greater in the valleys and less 
at the summits of the highest mountains, and it diminishes 
more and more in proportion to the distance from the surface 
of the globe.”’ 

Having thus briefly given his ideas of the nature of force, 
he proceeds toexplain what he understands by mertia; namely, 
that all bodie '$ put in motion by a first impulsion, esha eens 
tinue to move indefinitely in a straght line if no new force were 
presented tochange its direction. To these he adds two other 
axioms ; one is, that the change produced in a movement is 
pre portioned to the torce which has produced it 4 the other, 
that the action is always equal to the reaction. These are 
followed by corollaries on the centre of gravity, and the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, which results from several forees 
acting simultaneousls on the same point. All this seems 
plain enough ; but when we come to examine the work of 
which it may be said to form the basis, we readily believe 
those who tell us that it requires the highest effort of the 
human mind to understand it. Nay, we ean hardly wonder 
even at such admiration as that of the Marquis de | "Hospiti il, 
one of the greatest mathematicians of the age, who, In the 
plenitude of his enthusiasin, asks: * Does Mr. Newton eat, or 
drink, or sleep like other men? I represent him to inyself 
as a celestial genius, entirely disengaged from matter.” 

But we must now come to the consideration of facts which 





it, but by the polite and accommodating librarian of the New York Society 
Library, whose property it is. The best English editions are those which have 
drawn most largely from this. Even Father Francis, the very Denedictine 
monk whom Newton went to London to oppose, lest the Unive rsity of Cam- 
1 ridve might be for ed to recomnise his scientific and schol astic itt nn nts 


ith as 


other celebrated universities had done before it, spoke of his genius in the 
highest terms, in his correspondence with learned men of Italy In one of his 
letters, he says; ‘* Ingenio vere profundus ed grandus est, sed reliy funaticus et 
in‘olerans."’ 
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are not so agreeable ; and yet they shoul 1 not be disagree- 
able to any sensible person, since the y merely show that, truly 
great and worthy of all honor as Newton was as a discoverer 
and philosopher, he had his weaknesses as a man. Some of 
these we have alluded to already, so that those who are in 
the habit of regarding Newton as a model of all the Chris- 
tian virtues, one equally conversant with the sacred and pro- 
fane, might be prepared to hear some things relating to him, 
which, without any detriment to his fame or any serious 
injury to his character, show that, with all his greatness, he 
was but human. Of his controversy with Leibnitz we see 
but one side in most English biographies of him ; indeed, in 
no English biography have we found an impartial account of 
i. But there is good reason for this. Any statement, how- 
ever true, that would conflict with the popular opinion of 
the almost divine character of Sir Isaac would be badly 
received in England by all classes. Nor would we speak 
with any harshness of this feeling. We think, on the eon- 
trary, that it is highly creditable to any people to have an 
affectionate solicitude for the reputation of their great men. 
It is surely much better to exaggerate their merits than their 
faults; better to regard them as divinities to be honored 
than as demons to be persecuted or put to death. But the 
truth is always the best in the end. One fact is more 
instructive, especially in the life of a great man, than a 
thousand fietious. 

It is because this is our faith, and not because we vield 
to any one in our admiration of the discoveries of Newton, 
that we now proceed to show the real nature of the contro- 
versy between himself and Leibnitz; a controversy which 
has been carried on for a century and a haif after the death 
of the illustrious principals. It is not until within the last 
tweuty years that the scientific world began to take a more 
rational view of the dispute ; since, however, a great change 
has taken p ace. Different causes have contributed to this, 
in addition to the influence of time in the removal of preju- 
dices, and that love of free discussion, which is happily one 
of the characteristics of the present age. Numerous manu- 
scripts have been exhumed in different parts of Europe 
which have shed a light on the whole subject sufficient to 
remove all doubt. 

Those who have paid any attention to this controversy 
will remember how much importance has been attached by 
the overzealous partisans of Newton to his own account of 
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a letter which he once addressed to Leibnitz: ‘ In 


a corre- 
spondence,” he says, * which I had ten years ago, through 
the medium of Mr. Oldenburgh, with Mr. Leibnitz, a very able 
geometer, when I made known to him that I hada method 
of determining the greatest and smallest quantities, to form 
tangents, and to effect other similar things in surd as well 
as in rational terms; and I concealed it under transposed 
letters which meant this: An equation given, which contains 
flucnt quantiti s to find the fluxi ms, and vice versa. This cele- 
brate | personage respon led that he had discovered a method 
which led to the same result, and he communicated it to mes: it 
differed but little from mine, except in the terms and charae- 
ters.’* It will be seen that there is nothing in this which 
ean be regarded as setting aside the claim of Leibnitz to the 
discovery of the differential ealeulus, but rather the reverse. 
The only point in it against that phil sopher is that Newton 
had sent him his theory, but in a coneealed form. It seems 
that the original of this letter is in the Royal Library of 
Hanover, where it was found in 1854 by Messrs. Biot and 
Letort, while s “arching for other documents bearing oh the 
saine subject, The opinion of those gentlemen, after having 


care full, examined it, 1s that it would have been necessa y 
to Possess the famous acumen of (idipus to discover the 
method of fluxions under sueh an euvelope.t 

Leibnitz himself complains bitterly of the wrong done 
him. ‘ The Royal Society of London,” he says, * has 
thouglc proper to give a commission to certain pers ns to 
examine the old papers without allowing me to take any part 
in it, and without enquiring whether L might not object to 
some of those commissioners as being partial. Ant under 
the pretext of the report of this commission a book was pub- 
lished against me in L711, known by the title of Commercium 
Epistolicum, where old papers and old letters were inserted, 
but partly carbled, while those that would tell ugalust Mr. 
Newton were suppressed. And what was worse, remarks 
have her ti added which were full ot malignant falselioo is, in 


order to vive a bad sense to what had nothing of the kind. 
But th Roval Society Wwas unwilling to pronounce Upon if 


, 
as I learned by an extract from its register. Several persons 
of distinction in England, including even members of the 
Royal Society, were unwilling to take avy part in what was 


thus done against me.” 


* See Newton's ** Mathematical Principles of Nature,’’ pp. 253, 254 
Commercium Epistolicum, J. Collinset aliorum, par Biot et Lefort 
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It is worthy of remark that the report thus spoken of had 
nu signature; it was first published in 1712, and it was 
republished with alterations and additions in 1722. In com- 
menting on this, Mr. Hoeffer remarks: * It is be yond doubt 
that Newton inspired and directed the publication of the 
Commercium Epistolicum, if he did not take a more immediate 
partin it. As to theVariantes, the Recensio, and the advice 
Ad Lectorem, introduced in the edition of 1722, New/on alone 
was the author ofthem.”* Leibnitz intended to publish another 
Commercium Epistoli um: he collected a large amount of 
materials, including letters never before published, but he 
had not time to finish it. What an agitated life and prema- 
ture death prevented him from doing was done in 1856, 
by MM. Biot and Lefort. In our opinion, these gentle- 
men make a very impartial report; we think that any intel- 
ligent person who examines their book will admit that their 
decision may be fairly accepted by the scientific world as 
making the nearest approach to the truth which would be 
possible at the present day. They certainly evince no preju- 
dice against Newton: pay, we cannot see that they have 
any object less honorable than to serve the cause of truth 
and justice. Speaking of the English commissioners already 
— to, they observe: * With them the object was not 
1 ly to make the rights of Newton triumph as the inventor 
of the method of fluxions; they would also tain set aside the 
claims of Leibnitz to the an: ilogous and inde pe ndent invention 
of the differential calculus. It cannot be said that in order 
to insure the result the transcriptions were made unfaithful, 
but the citations are of that incomplete, garbled sort, made 
solely for the benefit of the cause, and the texts are sometimes 
perverted from their proper sense by the anonymous notes 
which accompany them. Besides, all the maierials are brought 
into play with so much art, so much ability, that one can 
divine without much trouble the superior genius who con- 
dueted the aetion without wishing to appear personally 
in the scene.” This is plain language, but it cannot be 
denied. ‘* If the public ation of the Commercium Epistolicum 
in 1711, was a party work,” say Biot and Lefort in continu- 
ation, ** what can be said of its republication in 1722, six 
years atter the death of Leibnitz? In this pretended republi- 
cation the new editor corrects, adds, retrenches, interpolates, 
comments, &c. The documents now brought to light exhibit 


Nouvelle Biographie Génévale, article “* Leibnitz,”” p. 494 
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nothing but the hand of Newton and the hand of Keill, 
directed by Newton. It is sufficient for the memory of the 
commissioners to have to bear the burden of a report which 
they did not dare to sign publiely.”* 

The warmest admirers of Newton’s genius cannot deny 
the justice of these remarks. After the two savans have 
delivered judgment in favor of the claims ef Leibnitz as the 
discoverer of the differential caleulus, but without making 
any attempt to deprive Newton of the honor of having 
discovered the method of fluxions, M. Lefort proceeds to 
institate a comparison between the two philosophers, as 
follows: ** Newton,” he says, “ has made no disciples ; the 
instrument which has been so powertul between his hands, 
has no longer any virtue in the hands of his most ardent 
flatterers. Fatio and Keill, ike Cotes, Moivre, Taylor, and 
even Maclaurin,cannot balance the Bernouillis and Eulers, the 
D’Alemberts, Clairauts, Lagranges, and Laplaces in France. 
At the touch of Leibnitz we see a powerful generation of 
mathematicians spring up in Germany and France, the same 
as the inspiration of Galileo produced Viviani, Cavalieri, 
aud Rieei, and as the spirit of Deseartes produced in Holland 
Schooten, Huygens, Hudde, and Sluse. Nay, more, the 
creat discoveries of Newton himselt propagated and developed 
themselves on the Continent only through the friendly efforts 
of geometers, who translated them into the language of 
Leibnitz. Is not this by itself a great title to glory on the 
part of the inventor ef the differential calculus, and an un- 


I 


suswerable proof ot the peculiar fecundity of the writer ?’’4 


* Pour Jes commissaires (chargés du choix et de la transcription des piéces 
nsérées dans le C EpAst.), il ne sagissait pas seulement de faire triompher les 
droits de Newton comme inventeur de la méthode des fluxions, il fallait encore 
¢fficer les titres de Leibnitz a Vinvention analogue et indépendimte du calcul 
lifférentiel, On ne peut dire que pour assuret le résultat les scriptions 
oient inficéles ; mais les citations sont souvant incomplétes, tronquces fa 

juement potr le besoin de la caure, et les textes sont quelquefois détournés 
le leur sens propre par les notes anonymes qui les accompagnent Dailleurs 
tous les matériaux sont mis en ceuvre avec tant d’art, avee tant d’habileté n 
devine sans beancoup de peine le génie supérieur qui conduisait Taction s 
vouloir paraitre personnellement sur la scene,” & nmercium Eyistol., Par 
is s 

+ Newton n'a pas fait de disciph linstrument gui avait été si puissant 
ntre ses mains n’eut plus de vertu dans les mains de ses flatteurs les plus 


ardents. Fatio et Keill, comme Cotes, Moivre, Taylor et méme Maclanri: 
peuvent balancer les Bernouilli et Euler, en Allemagne, les D’ Alembert, Claircut, 


7 


Aacrange et Laplace, en Fran Au contact de Leibniz, on voit maitre une 
L énération puissante de mathématiciens habiles en Allemagne et en France, 
comme étaient nés en Italie, Torricelli, Viviani, Cavalieri et Ricci, sous linspira- 
tion de Galilée ; et en Hollande, Schooten, Huyghens, Hudde et Sluse, sous le 


souffle de Descartes Thid 
VOL. XIIL—NO. XXVI. 
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M. Lefort is by no means peculiar in the remark that New- 
ton has made no disciples worthy of the name. The most 
illustrious investigators of modern times, including Hum- 
boldt, perhaps the fairest and most impartial of them all, 
have expressed their surprise at the same fact. But M. Lefort 
has not yet entirely concluded his parallel; his closing 
remarks are as follows, and it must be admitted that in the 
main they are correct : “ Inferior to Newton,” he says, ** as 
to the appreciation of physical realities, and to the laws 
which govern natural phenomena, perhaps at Teast his 
equal in abstract speculations of mathematical analysis, 
Leibnitz was certainly superior to him in character. New- 
ton inspires admiration; Leibnitz attracts more. In my 
opinion there is a world of passious and prejudices between 
the generous spirit who corresponded with Bossuet and 
dreamed of the reunion of all Christian communions, and the 
zealous sectary who commented on the Apocalypse and 
signalized the Chureh of Rome as the eleventh horn ot the 
fourth beast of Daniel.” * 

ITere it will be seen full justice is done to the genius of 
Newton ; no effort rm made to deprive him of the haqnor of 
any of his discoveries; it is not even insinuated that he did 
not discover the method of fluxions that bears his name. 
All that is found fault with is his alleged attempt to rob 
Leibnitz of the honor of his discovery, and his intolerané 
sectarian zeal. There is no reasan why his most ardent 
adinirers should be displeased at this; hut if they wil! 
persist in being so they must blame many others as well 
as MM. Biot and Lefort; they must biame the greatest 
inathematicians and the most upright men of modern times. 
Nor do such men charge him with tjustice to Leibnitz 





alone; they make a similar charge in regard to severa 
vthers. All coneur that Newton owed much to Hooke iu 
regard to almost every one of his discoveries. No one 
adinired the labors of Newton more than Arago, but he has 
vot shrunk on this account from criticising the great dis- 


InfCrieura Newton quant au sentiment des réalités physiques et al’ esprit 

ntuition des lois qui régissent les phénomeénes naturels, peut-étre au moins 
son Cral dans les spéculations abstraites de l'analyse mathématique, Leibniz lui 
etait certainement supérieur par le caractére. Newton inspire l’admiration ; 
Leibniz attire davantage. Pour moi, il y a tout un monde de passions et de 
rémieés entre lesprit généreux qui correspondait avee Bossuet et révait la 
your toutes les communions chrétiennes, et le sectaire ardent qui com 
mentait lA pse et signalait |’Eglise de Rome dans la onziéme corne du 


uatric imal de Daniel Comm Eyistol., & Paris, 1858, p. 285 4 
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coverer. In commenting on his Opties, of which he speaks in 
the highest terms, he remarks in passing: ‘¢ One is sorry, for 
example, in a historical point of view, to see that Newton 
does not cite Hooke as having been the first who produced 
rings between two superposed lentils,” &c.* Other instances 
of a similar kind are given by the same author, but we 
must refer the reader who wishes to see them to the volume 
of Arago’s works from which we have just quoted. In Sir 
Isaac’s own correspondence there is but too much evidence 
of his disposition to ignore the re sults obtained by , as We ‘tl as 
to deny his own indebtedness to, them. Ina letter written to 
Halley in 1683, he says: ‘ Hooke has done nothing yet ; he 
speaks as if he had sounded the depths of allscienece.’”’ Now 
let us see what some of his own countrymen, who knew him 
best, think of his disposition towards those whom he regarded 
either as opponeuts or rivals. No one knew him better 
than Whiston, who gives the following portrait of him : 
** Newton possessed the most timid character; he was the 
most cautious and most suspicious person I ever knew ; and 
if he had been living when I wrote against his chronology I 
dare not have published my refutation, for from the knowledge 
I had of his habits I should have feared that he would kill 
me.” 

As an illustration of Newton's timidity, M. Arago relates 
the following aneedoie, on the authority of Whiston: ** Hav- 
ing been called, in 1714, before a committee of the House of 
Commons, in order that he might give his opinion verbally in 
regard to a bill relative to the determination of sea-longitudes, 
he declined to speak, but gave his advice in writing. Some 
members of the e ommittee obje cte “dd, but he said not a word in 
reply, when Whiston, placed behind his chair, eried out: ¢ Mr. 
Newton has some repugnance to make known his opinion, 
but I can aflirm that he is in favor of the bill? Newton 
then broke silence, but only to re ~~. what Whiston had just 
said, and the bill was ad ypted.” Arago was convinced 
that the timidity of the great shiion ypher was not confined 
merely to an unwillingness to speak in public; he very 
unequivocally expresses the opinion that he was physically 
as well as mentally timid. ‘Thus he tells us in his Notices, 


‘On est faché, par exempl u point de vue historique, de voir qu 
Newton ne cite pas Hooke comme ayant Je premier fait naitre des anneaux 
entre deux lentilles superposé« S NA ¢ Bi gr} hiques, par M. Arag i ae ; 


p- 351 
¢ Arago’s Notices Biographiques, tome iii., p. 234. 
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already quoted, that he was informed by Lord Brougham 
that during the war of Cevennes Newton wished to fight in 
the ranks of the Camisards against Marshal de Villiers, but 
that an unforeseen circumstance prevented him from carry- 
ing out that wish. ‘“ What!” adds Arago, “ the timid Newton 
to permit himself to go to the battle-field, he who would 
not ride in a carriage in the streets of London, lest he might 
fall, without his arms being extended, and his hands being 
grappled in the carriage-doors each side !’’* 

Without further comment on the various testimony thus 
briefly quoted, we may remark, in general terms, that there 
is no reason to doubt the truth of the main facts alleged 
against Newton. But who will appreciate his immortal 
works a whit the less on this account? If there are any 
who would the less honor the memory of the great philoso- 
pher himselfon account of them, we ask such to bear in 
mind that he had seareely published his chef-d’aurre when he 
was attacked with at least the premonitory symptoms of a 
malady which would have excused him in ‘the minds of all 
thinking men, even had he committed positive crimes ; for, 
notwithstanding all the arguments used by Brewster to the 
contrary, as if it had been a disgrace that Newton was so 
afflicted, nothing is more clearly proved than that he was 
subject to paroxysms of insanity. Indeed, his own letters 
prove the fact but too plainly—those very letters and other 
documents quoted by Brewster for the opposite purpose do 
so. Now let us see, as well as we can, how this calamity 
occurred. 

In 1691, his mother died. Having always been much 
attached to her, he took her death so much to heart that he 
lost both his sleep and his appetite, and towards the autumn 
of the following year his health began rapidly to fail. 
While his constitution was thus feeble, he met with an acci- 
dent which is often spoken of, but understood only by a few. 
It is related that one evening he went to church, and by mis- 
take left a lighted taper on the desk in his study. During 
his absence his favorite dog Diamond upset the taper, which, 
setting fire to some papers, caused the fire alluded to. We 
are told that all the philosopher said on his return was, “Ah, 
Diamond, you little suspect how much harm you have done 
me.’ Whether he addressed the dog in this manner or not, 
it is generally agreed among those who have paid any atten- 


Notices Biographiques, tome iii., p. 3395. 
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tion to the subject that the loss he sustained seriously affected 
his intellect. It was not until recently, however, that the 
matter was investigated ; for those acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances were unwilling to let the public know anything 
about it. M. Biot was the first who drew attention to it. 
It occurred to him as strange that, since Newton was forty- 
five years of age, he produced no new work on any branch 
of the sciences, whereas he lived to be eighty-five. His 
curiosity having been thus excited, he sought information 
wherever, from one end of Europe to the other, he thought 
it was to be found. Finally, he learned that Van Swinden, 
a Dutch physician, could give him more information on the 
subject ; be communicated with that gentleman accordingly 
and received the following note iu reply : ; 





‘There is, among the manuscripts of ‘the cel ted Huygens, a small 
journal in folio, in which he used to note down d rent occurrences, It 
is note No. 8, in the catalogue of the Library ot den, page 112. The 
following extract is written by Huygens himself, with whose handwriting 





I am well acquainted, having had occasion to peruse several of his manu- 
ripts and autograph letters: ‘On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, a 
ecotchman, informed me that eighteen months ago the illustrious geom 


eter, Is ia Ne wton, had become it sane, either in consequence of his too 








Intens¢ | ition to his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost 
by fire his chemical laboratory and several manuse ipts. When he came 
to the Archbishop of Cambridge, he made some observations which indi- 
eated an alienation of mind. He was immediately taken care of by his 
friends, who confined him to his house, and applied remedies, by means 
of which had now so far recove . iit he began to under- 

ind t Principia. [Tuy 5 io this circumstance in a 
letter to Le dated 8, 1694, 1 ‘ jlowing terms I 
do not | vy if y ! l iinted w he ¢ lent which has 

ippe a » t Go IM New nat vy, that h has had an attack 
otf pl I s lL uy een 1 Ss. a id of whieh y say that 
his friends ed him ! ns of remedies and keeping him shut 

py.” To which Leibnitz rep ed in a letter, dated the 22d of June: ‘] 
am very glad that I received information of the cure of Mr. Newton at the 
same time that I tirst heard of ich, doubtless, must have 
been very alarming, It is to him, sir, that I wish a 
long ! health, 1 se loss, comparatively 
speal ve be so g in Swinden, Liog. Uni 
CEI Se x | 168 


This letter is highly important in more than one respect ; 
the facts which it contains in relation to the insanity of New- 
ton are fully corroborated by others which are equally well 
authenticated; it also shows that Leibnitz had no feeling 
towards Newton but those of a friend. Among several let- 
ters written by the great discoverer while he was laboring 
under this attack, the most remarkable are those which he 
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addressed to his friends, Locke and Pepys. That to the for- 
mer is dated September 16, 1693, and is as follows : 


“ Sir— Being of opinion that you endeavored to embroil me with 
women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it as when one 
told me you were sickly and would not live, I answered, ‘twere better if 
you were le ad, | de sire you to forgive Ine this uncharitableness, for ] ar 
now satistied that what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for 
my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that youstruck 
at the reot of morality ina principle you laid in your book of ideas, and 
designed to pursne in another book, and that I took you for a TIobbist. 
11 | ' 


eg your pardon, also, for saying or thinking that there was a design to 
sell] me an office or to embroil me. I am your most humble and unfortu- 


) 
nate servant, “Is. Newron.” 





Nothing can be more admirable than the reply of Locke 
to this; it has been quoted in every country in Europe as a 
proof that the pursuit of literature is better caleulated to 
develop all the faculties of the human mind than that of 
science, and it must be admitted that it affords a legitimate 
argument in favor of that proposition. It certainly contains 
more true philosophy and more of that useful ingredient 
called common sense, than any letter of Newton’s : 





“er I have been, ever since I first knew you, so entirely and sin- 
cerely your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not have 
believed what you tell me of yourself, had I had it from anybody else. 
And, though I cannot but be mightily troubled that you should have had 
so many wrong and unjust thoughts of me, yet next to the return of good 
offices, sueh as trom a sincere good-will I have ever don > you, I receive 
your acknowledgement of the contrary as the kindest thing you hav 
done me, since it gives me hopes | have not lost a friend 1 so much val 
ued, After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to say anything 
to justify myselfto you. 1 shallalways think your own retlection on my 
carriage, both to you and all mankind, will sufficiently do that. Instead 
of that, give me leave to assure you that | am more ready to torgive you 
than you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, that [ wish 
for not! more than the opportunity to convince you that I traly love 
and esteem you, and that | have the same good-will for you as if nothing of 
thishad happened. To contirm this to you more fully, I should be glad to 
meet you anywhere, and the rather, because the conclusion of your lett 
makes me apprehend it would not be wholly uselessto you. But whether 
you think it tit or not, I leave wholly to you. I shall always be ready to 
serve you to my utmost, in any way you shall like, and shall only need 
your commands or permission to do it. My book is going to press for a 
second edition: and though ITean answer forthe design with whieh ] 





write it, vet, since you have so opportunely given me notice of what you 


have said of it, I should take it as a favour if you would point out to me 





the places that gave occasion to that censure, that, by explaining myself 
iY avoid being mistaken by others, or unawares doing the 
least pt to truth or virtue. I am sure you are so much a friend ti 
them both, that, were you none to me, 1 could expect this from you. 
But [ cannot doubt but you would do a great deal more than this for my 
sake, who, after all, have all the concern of a friend for you, wish you 
extremely well, and am, withoat compliment, &c., Joun Locke.” 


+=9 


—Breusier's Lifeof Newton, vol. ii., pp. 150, 151. 
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Although there is good reason to believe that Newton 
was still suffering from the sad ae when he received this 
reply, it is pleasant to know that it lad its effect upon him. 
He writes but a brief note in reply, but this shows much 
more than it says. Newton was in no frame of mind to dis- 
cuss the subject at any length, but he was sufficiently sen- 
sible of the wrong he had done his friend: 


‘*Sir—The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, 
habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which this summer has been e] 
ical, put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you I had n 
tan hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days togeth 
not a wink. I remember I wrote you, but what 1 said of your book | 
remember not. If you please to send me a transeript of that p: 
will give you an account of it if I can. Tam, your most humble 


‘Is. Newton,” 
If it be said that Newton had entirely recovered : 
time, then what he says relative to his ‘* distemper,” and 
what he thought produced it, must be regarded as having the 
more weight. The — ion Is, then, does he not admit the 
insanity as unequivocally as any ene similarly afflicted has 
ever done; for it is well sail that there is nothing an 
isane man is more unwilling to do t! to admit his insan- 
itv. But there is abundanee of additi cote! te stimony. nthe 
twe nty-eig rhthoft Se pte mnber ot the same year, Mr. P epys Ww rote 
to a fiiend of his at Cambridge, making in quiries shout t New- 
ton’s mental condition, assigning as a reason for doing so, 
that he had * lately received a letter from him so surprising 
tome for the inconsistency of every part of it, as to be put 
into great disorder by it, from the concernment I have for 
him, lest it should arise from that which, of all mankind, I 
should least dread from him— I mean, a discomposure in head 
or mind, or both.” His friend duly acted on his suggestions 
and replied on the thirtieth, telling him that he had met New- 
ton at Huntington two days previously, * when,” he says, 
‘upon his own accord, and before I had time to ask him 
any que stion, he told he that he had writ to you a ve ry odd 
letter, at which he was much concerned, and added, that iz 
was a distemp r which seized his head, and that ke pP 1t him awake 
for above tive nights together, which, upon oceasion, he 
cesired T would represent to you, and beg your pardon, he 
being very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person 
lor whom he hath so great an honor. He is now very well, 
and though I fear he is under some small degree of melan- 
choly, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all 
touched his understanding, and I nope never will.” Now let 
us form an opinion of the letter itself: 
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* Sin—Some time after Mr. Millington had delivered your message, 
he pressed me to see you the next time I went to London, I was 
uverse, but upon his pressing, consented before I considered what I did, 
tor I am extremely troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have neither 
ste nor slept well this twelvemonth,nor have my Jormer consistency of mind. 
I never designed to get anything by your interest, nor by King James’ 
favor, but am now sensible that / must withdraw from your acquaintance 
and see neither you nor the rest of my friends any more, if [ may but 
leave them quietly. I beg your pardon for saying I would see you 
again, and rest, your most — and most obedient servant.”— 
Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. ii., chap. xvii., p. 142. 

This shows that a man of Pepys’ discrimination and 
intelligence could not have thought otherwise ofthe condition 
of Newton’s mind than he did. Nor have we any evidence 
that he changed his mind afterwards ; on the contrary, there is 
good reason to believe that neither he nor Locke could ever 
afterwards be convineed but that Sir Isaac was insane, at 
least fer a short time. And at the present day this ts the uni- 
versal opinion among scientific men. Indeed, it is the prevail- 
ing opinion among all intelligent men, except among those 
readers of Brewster’s “ Memoirs,” whose admiration is 
stronger than their judgment. Far be it from us to reflect 
en one who has himself done so much for science as Sir 
David, the author of these Memoirs. None admire his 
works or appreciate his labors more than we do ourselves ; 
nor is there any life of Newton which we would recommend 
before his two fine oetavos to those desiring to make them- 
selves acquainted with alt the discoveries of Newton, for no 
other work is so complete in this respect—in short, no other 
biographer has so nearly done for the great discoverer what 
Boswell has done for the great lexicographer. But the 
former has the fault of the latter to a greater extent, if pos- 
sible, than he—that is, undue admiration. 

No one could blame Sir David for admiring Sir Isaae ; 
nay, he would be worthy of blame if he did not do so, as, 
indeed, every scientific man would. But he carries bis admir- 
ation to extremes when he pe rsistently denies what is as 
clearly proved as any proposition in Euclid. The very doc- 
uments which he adduces himself te show that Newton was 
never insane, prove that he was without any further evi- 
dence. And he exhibits the same undue admiration, or rather 
indisereet zeal, in relation to Sir Isaac’s controversy with 
Leibnitz and others. His great mistake is, that he would have 
Newton perfect in all circumstances ; altogether exempt from 
those intellectual and moral weaknesses which true philoso- 
phy must ever regard as more or less incident to human 
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nature, even in its most exalted state. In aword, Sir David 
Brewster ought to be one of the last to adduce elaborate argu- 
ments to show that men of genius are entirely free from the 
weaknesses of humanity; for there is scarce ly a chapter in 
these volumes in which ie does not exhibit such himself to 
a greater or less extent. Not wishing to give more than one 
additional instance, may we not ask, is it not a very decided 
weakuess to conclude his voluminous biography with an elab- 
orate effort to show that Newton was of Seoteh origin, or 
that he was a lineal descendant of ‘* —— Newton of that 
ux,” &e.7* As evidence, he gives nothing of the kind worthy 
of the name, but the merest hearsay. What it shows, if it 
shows anything, is that there is no foundation for the statement. 
But supposing it had been otherwise, what of it ? We refer to 
the circumstance merely as an illustration of the manner 
in which Sir David gives himself very much trouble as a bio- 
grapher to very little purpose. The brothers Chambers, who 
are Scotchmen, too, but make no effort to claim Newton “ as 
of that ilk,” take a much more correct and philosophical view 
of the whole question. ‘ It thus appears,” they say “ that in 
consequence of excessive study > or the loss of valuable papers, 
or both causes combined, the understanding of Newton was 
for about twelve months thrown into an intermittent disor- 
der, to which the name of tnsanit y ous cht tob app led. That his 
intellect never attained its former ae tivity and vigor is made 
probable by the follow ing eire umstances. In the first place, 
he published, after 16S7, no scientific work except what lhe 
then possessed the materials of. Secondly, he tells at the end 
of the second book of his § ¢ )ptics,’ that though he felt the ne- 
cessity of his experimests, or of rendering them more pertect, 
he was not able to resolve to do so, these matters being no 
longer in his way. And lastly, of the manuseripts found after 
his death, amounting, as we learn from Dr. Charles Hutton, 
to upwi ards of f our thousand sheets in folio, or ¢ oht reams of ol s- 
cap paper, besides the bound books, of which the number of 
sheets is not mentioned, none was thought worthy of publi- 
cation except his work on the ‘ Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms,’ and * Observations on the Prophecies.’ ’’+ 
It is gratifying to know that, while it is thus clearly proved 
that Newton labored under attacks of insanity for at least a 
year and half, he spent nearly all the remainder of his long 
life in excellent health and spirits. There is every reason 
Brewster's ** Life of Newton,’’ vol. ii., p. 540, et s 
¢ Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. i., p. 525 
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to believe that for twenty-five years after his recovery he 
enjoyed as much happiness as most people. He was eighty 
years of age before his general health began to decline ; even 
after this—during the five years that preceded his death, he 
had many long intervals of health.* 

Ilis final illness was supposed to be occasione | by stone in 
thebladder, which at times was attended with such paroxysms 
ot pain as caused large drops of sweat to roll down his tuee. 
Until thus attacked, he always read and wrote for several 
hours of the day, but henceforth he was incapable of much 
application. In February, 1726, he thought himself so much 
recovered, however, that he went to London from his coun- 
try residence at Kensington, in order to preside ata meeting 
ot the Royal Society, to be held on the 2d of March. The 
fatigue ot the journey proved too much for him. ‘ He was 
taken ill,” says Brewster, ** on Friday, the 3d of March; he 
sent tor Dr. Mead and Mr. Cheselden, who pronounced his 
disease to be stove in the bladder, and held out uo hopes for 
his recovery. * * Qu the morning of Saturday, the 1Sth 
he read the hewspapers and carried on a pretty long conver- 
sation with Dr. Mead. His senses and his faculties were 
still vigorous; but at six o’clock of the same evening he be- 
came insensible, and eontinued in that state during the 
whole of Sunday and till Monday, the 20th, when he expired 
vithout pain, between one and two o’elock in the morn- 
ing,’* in the eighty-fifth year of his age.”’7 

It is almost superfluous to say that the highest honors 
were paid to the remains of Newton. His body was at 
once taken to London, where it lay in state for a day in the 
Jerusalem chamber, whence it was conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, and buried near the entrance into the choir. 
The tuneral was the grandest that had long been seen, even 
in that renowned place. The pall was supported by the 
Lord High Chancellor, the Dukes of Montrose and Rox- 
burghe, and the Earls of Pembroke, Sussex, and Macclestield, 
who were fellows of the Royal Society ; and the burial ser- 
vice was read by the sishop of Rochester, attended by the 
prebends and choir. Further than this, however, no public 
honor has been done him by the State; and we think i 
ought to have been different, It is true that he bequeathed 


Encore dans les cing années suivantes qne précéderent sa mort eut-il de 
crandes intervalles de santé, & E loge de New par Fontenell 
+ Brewster's Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. 802, 3 
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to his friends a large sum of money, which he had received 
from the treasury, but it is equally true that he had faith- 
fully earned it. The amonnt is variously stated at from 
£32,000 to £40,000, It was equally divided between four 
nephews and four nieces, including Mrs. Barton, celebrate: 
for her wit and beauty, who contracted a second marriage 
with J. Conduitt, who succeeded Newton as Master of the 
Mint. This is the lady with whom Lord Halifax is said to 
have been once in love; anl hence the ill-natured remark of 
Voltaire, that the passion of his lordship for the pretty cousin 
of the philosopher had more to do with the nomination of 
the latter to the place of Director of the Mint than 
his infinitesimal series and cravitation.* At all events, 
the nephews and nieces who rot this large sum felt it 
incumbent op them to pay a suitable tribute to his memory 
in the form of a monument, although, in common with a 
large portion of the public, they thought that it was the duty 
of the British Government to mark its appreciation of what 
he had done for scl nee i) some sucil way. Th »stun devot dl 


to this purpose was £50). It was ereeted in 1731, in the 


Inost ¢ spicu US pari otf Westminster Abbey—a | ice that 

had often been retused to the greatest of the nobili It is 

@ muca more elegant and a propriate Structure than one 
i 


would expect for the amount it cost; butit is said that the 
sculptor did his part for nothing; and we think his is worth 
all the rest. Llandsome yout s, b Arline in thelr hands the 
emblems of Sir Isaac’s principal discoveries, are se ilptured 
on the front of a sarcophagus, resting ona pedest i. One 
carries a prism, another a refleeting telese pe,a t rd is 
weighing the sun and planets with a stee l-yard, a fourth is 
employed about a furnace, aud two others are loaded with 
money rece itly colne l. On the sarcophagus is place d the 
figure of Sir Isaac in a cumbent posture with his elbow resting 
ou several of his works. Two youths stand before him with 
a scroll on which is drawn a diagram of the solar system, 
and above that is a converging series. Behind the sarcoph- 
agus isa pyramid, from the middle of which rises a globe 


In mezzo relicro, Upon which several of the constellations are 






‘ J'avais cru, dans ma jeun , que Newton avait fait sa fort pir son 
extréme mérit Je m'étais ima jue la cour, et la ville de Londres l’ avait 
umé para unation 1 maitre des monnaies du royaum Point du 
tout. Isaac Newton avait une niéze assez aimable nommé Madame Conduitt ; 
plut beaucoup au grand Trésorier Halifax Le calcul infinitesimal et la gra- 
tation ne luiauraient servi de rien sans une jolie niéce,’’—Dict. Philos., tom. iv. 
61 


‘ 
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drawn in order to show the path of the comet in 1681, whose 
period Sir Isai vc had determined, and also the position of the 
solstitial colure mentioned by Hipparchus, and by means of 
which Sir Isaac had in his Chronology fixed the time of the 
Argonautic expedition. A figure of astronomy, as queen of 
the sciences, sits weeping on the globe, with a sceptre in her 
hand, and a star surmounts the summit of the pyramid.* Of 
all these figures only two can be fairly objected to as inap- 
propriate or in questionable taste ; we mean those of the two 
youths who are loaded with money newly coined. This 
allusion to the Mint had been better omitted; there was no 
need for it, and the ideas which it suggests are neither poetical 
nor sublime. The rest, however, are highly characteristic ; 
they very happily portray to the inte ‘ligent observer what 
Newton has accomplished ; and we may add, that if they 
leave anything obscure, the obscurity is entirely removed 
by the following epitaph inscribed on the monument, and of 
‘ pitay 
which we give a translation at the bottom of the page. 
‘Tlie situs est 
Isaacus Newton, Eques Auratus 
(Jui animi vi prope divina, 
Planetarum Motus, Figuras, 
Cometarum semitas, Oceanique /Estus 
Sua Mathesi facem preterente, 
Primus demonstravit. 
Radiorum Lucis dissimilitudines, 
Coloremque inde nascentium proprictates 
Quos nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, pervesti 
Nature, Antiquitatis, S. Seriptura, 
Sedulus, sagax, fidus Interpres, 
Dei Opt. Max. Majestatem P hilosop! iia asseruit. 


’ 


vAVit. 


va i simplicitatem moribus expressit. 
Sibi gratulentur Mortales, tale tantumque extitisse. 
Ilumanr Generis Decvs. 
Natus xxv, Decemb. MDCXLIL. Obiit xx. Mar, MDCCXXVII. 


To this we need only adda few remarks on the Newto- 
nian philosophy, as the author himself has explained it in 
the third book of his Principia. His corner-stone is the power 


* Brewster, vol. ii., pp. 393-4 





Here lies Isaac Newton, Knight, who, with an energy of mind almost 
divine, tided by the light of mathematics purely his own, first demonstrated 
the motions and tizures of the planets the paths of comets, and the causes of 
the tides ; who discovered, what before his time no one had even suspected, 


that rays of light are differently refrangible, and that this is the cause of 
colours ; and who was a diligent, penetrating and faithful interpreter of nature 
antiquity, and the sacred writings. In his philosophy, he maintained th 
majesty of the Supreme Being; in his manners he expressed the simplicity of 
the Gospel. Let mortals congratulate themselves that the world has seen so 
great and excellent a man, the glory of human nature.’’ 
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of gravity ; from this he deduces the structure of the uni- 
verse, the motions of the planets and comets, and the theory 
of the moon and tides. Itis a great mistake, however, that 
Sir Isaac was the original discoverer of gravity; what he 
has done is not to discover that law, but to demonstrate that 
it exists; nor can the difference be regarded as detracting 
in the least from his glory. In our articles on Kepler, Leib- 
nitz, Laplace, and Galileo in former numbers of this journal, 
we have shown incidentally that other philosophers had a 
clear conception of the principle ot gravitation before New- 
ton’s time. Henee itis that we could accept the story of 
the apple only as one of those fables that are more or less 
current in regard to all who have rendered themselves illus- 
trious. Even Brewster is forced to admit that it is not 
authenticated. ‘ The aneedote of the falling apple,” he 
says, ‘is not mentioned by Dr. Stukely, nor by Pemberton, 
who conversed with Newton about the origin of his discov- 
eries, and mentions the anecdote of Newton sitting in a 
garden.”’* Bethune, upon the other hand, after showing 
how much Kepler had thought of the nature of gravity, 
asks: “ Who, after perusing such passages in the works of 
an author which were in the hands of every student of 
astronomy, can believe that Newton awaited for the fall of 
an apple to set him thinking for the first time on the theory 
which has immortalized his name? An apple may have 
fallen, and Newton may have seen it, but such speculations 
as those which it is asserted to have been the cause of origi- 
nating in him, had been long familiar to the thoughts of every 
one in Europe pretending to the name of natural pliloso- 
pher.’+ The biographer of Kepler might have added, that of 
all the great laws which govern the universe, there is not 
one that has been longer known than this; he might have 
told us that net only was it known to Copernicus, the illus- 
trious reviver of the Pythagorean system, but that it was 
known to Pythagoras himself and to his dise iples. Even 
Newton himself hardly spe “aks more plainly of the nature 
of gravity than Copernicus, where the latter calls it “a certain 
tendene y with which the Divine Architect of the universe has” 
crowned the particles of matter in order to render them 
capable of forming spheres.” 

But we may go much farther back for ideas on the subject 

* Vol. ii, p. 416 

| Life of Kepler, by Drinkwater Bethune, p. 24 
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which are equally clear. Timeus the Locrian, the organ of 
the Platonists, recognised the action of two forees—one 
projection, the other weight (the same as gravity), and he 
adds that these two forces are combined according to mathe- 
matical proportions.* 

Diogenes Laertes assures us that Anaxagoras was acquaint- 
ed with the same, for when he was asked what maintained 
the planets in their orbit he replied, that the *y were retained 
by the velocity of their motion. Still more unequivocal is 
the language of Plutarch, who compares the moon in its 
revolution round the earth to “a stone in a sling which is 
acted upon by two forces at onee, the foree of pegs ‘tion, 
which gives it a tendency to fly off at a tanget if it were not 
retained by the arm which agitates the sling, and thus rep- 
resents the central foree, which combined with the projectile 
force, causes it to describe a cirele.’+ In the same work he 
speaks of “ that foree inherent in the earth and other planets 
which attracts all bodies that are subordinate to them.” 
Again, in another philosophical work ot his, he Says that 
‘the distances of the celestial spheres and the velocities 
of their revolutions, are proport ional among themselves and in 
relation to all. 

But if we return to the immediate predecessors and con- 
temporaries of Newton, we shall find that many others had 
as good reason to philosophize on the fall of an apple as he. 
Galileo, who, as we have already remarked, died the same 
day Newton was born, had not only ‘supposed, but demon- 
strated, that falling bodies obey an accelerating foree, and 
that the space passed over is as the square of the time oceu- 
pied in their fall. This, it must be admitted, makes a pretty 
near approach to the law of Newton. Galileo did not meas- 
ure the exact rate ef velocity attained by falling bodies ; but 
Huy gens did. The latter showed how, with the aid of a 
pendulum, one could ascertain how far a body falls the first 
second in a given latitude. Nor were these the only data 
furnished to Newton by Huygens on the ve ‘locity of falling 
bodies. That ) shilosophe r had also discovered that the veloci ity 
“diminished in proportion as the body fell near the equator, 
when it attained its minimum; and that, on the contrary, it 
increased as it approached the poles, where it has its maximum. 

But all these were understood only as isolated facts, which 


rimeus the ae a, Estienne edition, pp. 05-6 
+ De Facie in Orbe Lunw.—Plut. 


t De Anime Procreatione 
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were so simple and obvious that it was hardly worth while to 
devote much attention to them. It remained for the great 
mind of Newton to reduce the cliaos to a system, and from 
a series of particulars to de luce the universal law that ** the 
force of attraction of a body is equal to the amount of matter 
contained in that body, divided by the square of the distance.” 
Now that this is known, it seems simple and easy enough ; 
but, as Laplace, Euler, Lagrange, and D’Alembert have 
abundantly proved since Newton's time, of all astronomical 
laws it is the most Important. 

If the honor attac hing to a discovery were to be estimated 
by its originality, Newton would be entitled to mueh more 
credit for his optics thau for his law of gravitation, for his 
priority in the former is undisputed. So far as any one knows 
at the pres nt day, he was the first who ever suspected that 
lieht is not homogeneous, but that it is composed of rays of 
unequal refrangibility ; he was also the first who demonstrated 
that the cause of colors exists in the light itself and not in the 
media through which it passes. If, as in the case of gravity, 
we interrogate the ancients as to what they knew of the 
nature of light, we shall find very different results. Even the 
Stagirite had but a vague idea of it, for he defines it as the 
action of subtle, pure, and homogeneous matter.* 

The Pythagoreans, who made the nearest approach to the 
truth, regarded colors as a mixture of the elements of lieht.7 
Plato did not allow so interesting a subject to eseape his 
observation, but it would seem that he had not sufficient time 
to investigate it. *‘* Yes,” he exclaims, “ie any one hopes 
tu give an account of this admirable mechanism (the produc- 
tion of Jight by the effect of its rays), he would show 
that he entirely ignored the difference between the power of 
man and the power of God.f ‘This fully justifies the highest 
praise bestowed on Newton, even in his epitaph, bearing tes- 
timony, as it does, in advance, to the energy ot mind almost 
divine (vis animi prope divina), which is ascribed to him. 
What need is there, then, that we should deny his faults or 
his weaknesses? It should satisly his most ardent admirers 
to remember that his genius was of the highest order, and 
that he will be honored by all ages as a benefactor of man- 


kind. 


De Anima, ii., 7 
Plutarch de Piacit. Philosophorum 
Piato in 'Timeus. 
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Art. V.— Annual Catalogru s of Coll ges, Se minarics, elc., 
1865, 1866. 


THERE is no subject which we take up with more 
pleasure than that of education, especially when we feel we 
can say, asin the present instance, that the good cause is 
advancing in this country. Our readers will remember that 
we have paid more or less attention to most of our public 
institutions alternately. Even prisons and penitentiaries 
we have cone hundre ds of mile 3 TO CX unine >; we have Ti ike nh 
similar pains with our Junatic asylums; and in each case we 
have pointed out abuses; we have criticised whenever 
criticism seemed deserved; but much more cheerfully 
have we awarded praise in those instances in which it was 
merited. 

During the past year we have visited several institutions 
of different kinds, which we had formerly criticised ; and the 
conclusion to which we have come is that, although there 
are still one or two which have not made any progress, the 
majority exhibit a decided improvement in their most im- 
portant features. But what affords us most gratification is 
the fact that no institutions whatever have improved so 
much as our colleges. This is the best evidence that our 
civilization is advancing. It is true that some are apt to 
take a different view of the case. They think that because 
they have not been at college themse!ves, and have not the 
means or the disposition to send their sons to it, they have 
no interest in the matter. But they forget that the good 
work done at college has an influence on the smallest and 
most elementary school. If the college system be defective 
and inefficient, the primary school system will be defective 
and inefficient in proportion. However unwilling some may 
be to assent to this, it is just as certain as that the citizens 
who have but a scantily supplied reservoir cannot expect to 
have an abundant supply of water at their residences. If the 
latter want to increase the supply of water they must en- 
large their reservoir; at least, the ‘vy must convey more water 
to it by some means. 

It is of importance that this should be fully understood, 
and it has been acted upon accordingly by the most enlight- 
ened nations. It is in accordance with this principle that 
the great universities of England, Franee, and Germany have 
been so richly endowed by men equally distinguished for 
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their learning, piety, and statesm: inship. Those who only 
take a superficial view of the question regard uni versitie s 
like those of Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, the University 
of France, etc., as monopolies, because their wealth is so 
great. It is no more than might be expected, therefore, 
— they inveigh against those institutions as grievances 

gainst which the “« people’ * have aright to complain. But 
exce pt in dege ‘nerate time s, or when we ik men are in power, 
their complaints have no effect ; on the contrary, in propor- 
tion as any European government has proved itself ealight- 
eved by its general policy has it evineed a disposition to 
increase the privileges and resources of its universities. In 
illustration of this we need only remark that, in almost every 
one of the principal nations of Europe, all publishers are 
bound by law to send a copy of eac h book they publish to 
each of two or three universities—that is, to those which 
are reg rarde das the best. 

In countries like England, Franee, and Germany, where 
suen large numbers of valuable works are issued arn lally, 
the college libraries are rapidly eularged by this means alone. 
Nor does any intelligent publish ‘rthink that it is a very op- 
pre ssive law which compels him to give away two or three 
copies of his public ations in this way; we never knew one 
who did not think it was the easiest and best way to be taxed 
forthe public good. Itis in the same enlightened spirit those 
act who at their death bequeath large sums to colleges, and 
those who, before they have any idea of dying, found pro- 
fessorships or se holarships. These, too, are often abused 
because they did not give ‘heir money to the poor, or to 
sume of their own friends who were perhaps in need of it ; 
whereas, the truth is, that in nine cases out of ten they 
could not have turned their money to better account, or done 
more honor to themselves. : 

It may be urged that in E urope the college system 7 is 
been too much favored ; but we are convineed that until 3 
equally well favored in this country, both by the guverument 
and by private individuals, we cannot have such results from 
it as those produced by the Europe in colleges. Thata good 
design may be unsatistactorily carried out, is known to all! 
those having the wont Intentions may overstep the bounds ot 
reason and Justice This, it is alleged, is the case with the 
University of France ; and it must be admitted that there are 
some grounds for ret charges. We will here allude briefly 
to some of the laws of the Universit) . but do so more with 

VoL. XILIL—Nvo. XXVL 5S 
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the view of showing the importance attached to it by those 
who established it, than that of inquiring whether those 
laws are carried too far, or not. ‘ The University,” savs M. 
Bastide, ** has the pretension to represent national unity in 
all that touches education and instruction, properly so called. 
Such has been, in fact, the sentiment that presided at its 
establishment ; a sentiment which we do not hesitate to say is 
grand and salutary. For if it is good that there exists for the 
judiciary order a corps destined to preserve the unity of juris- 
prudence of all the tribunals, it is still better that the State 
should possess an organ whose duty it may be to oversee the 
propagation of the sciences, and to preserve the moral and 
political doctrines to which France owes its existence as a 
nation.’’* 

betore we proc eed any farther it m: 1V be well to remark 
that M. Bastide is one of the grumblers alluded to above ; that 
is, one of those who think that the Unive rsity has too many 
privileges, and may, therefore, be regarded as autagonistic to 
the interests of the people ; nor can it be denied that he 
adduees some plausible arguments in support of his views. 

A voluminous code,” he tells us, * has been composed on 

this subject 4 but the provisions of all are embraced in these 
words: *No one in France can fulfill certain funetions with- 
out having passed through the halls of the University, or, at 
least, without having paid it tribute.’ ’t 

Then he proceeds to comment on this. All French- 
meu,’ he says, * are equally admissible to public euiploy- 
ment; so Says the charter. It you wish, however, to be a 
notary, lawyer, physician, registry clerk, or employé of the 
public torests, &c., you must first be a bachelor of arts. 
And in order to be a bachelor it is hecessary to know the 
history of the Medes and of the Assyrians, the gene alugy of thie 
kings of Denmark, the geography of Strabo, the me tapliy si s 
of Kant and of Hegel, and twe uty other things equally indis 
peusable to the drawing of contracts for the sale and man- 
ugement of timber; and not only is it necessary to know 


L’ université a la prétention de réprésenter lunité nationale en tout 
qui touche | éducation et l'instruction proprement dite. Telle a été, en ¢ 
la pensée quia présidé 4 son éstablissement, pensée que nous n’hésiterons pus 
dire grande et salutaire Car, 8 il est bon qu'il existe pour l’ordre judici 
corps destiné 4 conserver l’unité dans la jurisprudence de tous les tribunaux 


l’est plus encore que |’ Etat posséde un organe dont la fonction soit de vei 
pag ction des sciences et de conserver les doctrines morales et politi 


suxquelles la France doit son existence Comme nation 


la | 


t'’ Personne en France ne saurait rempiir de fonctions sans avoir piss 


i de | iversite, ou tout au moins saus lui avoir payé tribut 
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these things, but it is necessary, at least in principle, to have 
learned them from a certain person or in a certain place. 
Shut yourself up with your books, learn by dint of patience 
al! that ean be learned, you will not even be allowed the 
privilege of an examination. Be inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
like the Apostles, so that you are capable of sage in all 
known languages, and they will not even deign to interro- 
gate you on the principles of language and moralit) y; saad led 
the Holy Spirit, your master, is not an attaché of the Uni- 
ve rsity.’ * 

This is the ridiculous side of the question ; but there are 
few things great or good which may not seem to have absurd 
features. The best proof, however, that the design is good 
in this ease is the fact, admitted by M. Bastide himself, that 
any student who can show that he has been instructed under 
the tuition of his tather has the privilege of being examined the 
same as if he had been a student of the Univ rsity. 
able teatures, far be it from us to deny. But its advantages 
greatly preponderate ; and whenever this can be said of any 


That this system, as carried out, has faults and objection- 


human system we are bound to accept it as good, at leas 
until we get better. It will be readily acknowledged on 
reflection that the system complained of by M. Bastide has 
two important tendencies. First, it insures a s.ippor't for the 
University, which enables it to furnish competent, properly 
trained persons for all positions of trust, especially for those 
of teachers. This obviates blundering, causes the publie 
departments to be intelligently and accurately administered, 
aud prevents “¢ — trom leading the blind. We should 
remember that, any enlightened nation, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the clergyman are sup pose “l to have dipl uas 
to entitle them to practise their respective professions ; and 
is it of no consequence that one who undertakes to teach 
should have a diploma? Is it of no importance that the parent 


* « Tous les Francais sont également admissibles aux emplois publics. La 
Charte le dit. Voulez-vous cependant ‘@tre notaire, avocat, medecin, receveut 
de lenregistrement ou employé des eaux et foréts? il vous faut étre préalable- 
ment bachelier és lettres. Or pour étre bach: a r il faut savoir I’ sistoire des 
Ma i s et des Assyric la généalogie des r “ + Danemark, gGozraphie de 
t ins, ta ennai nee te Kant et de Hég 4 Vinut at ie. stout aussi 

lispensables & la rédaction des contrats de vente et a laménagement des bois ; 
et non-seulement il faut connaitre ces choses, mais il est nécessaire, en principe 
I sins, de les avoir apprises du telle personne et dans tel lieu détérminé 
“ ” *  Soyez, comme les apétres, illuminé du Saint-Esprit ; qu'il vous 
rende cay = de précher dans toutes les langues connues, et l'on ne daignera 
pas méme vous interrgger sur les principes de la ling listique et de la m ile 


attendue que le Ssint-Esprit, votre maitre, n’est pas agrégé de lun 
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should have some guarantee that the person to whose tuition 
he entrusts his son is qualified for the task ? Must not the 
future lawyer, physician, and clergyman learn more or less 
from a tutor or school-teacher, except in those comparatively 
few instances in which they receive their tuition from their 
parents, who had in turn to be instructed by others? But 
what are those diplomas, &e., worth, if those who confer 
them had not the means to inculeate and sustain that knowl- 
edge which alone can give them force and vitality 7 

In short, if we turn to any age or nation that has attained 
ahigh degree of civilization we shall find that under one 
name or another it has liberally sustained the class of learned 
men who have devoted themselves to the highest grade of 
instruction. The reply made by Anaxagoras to Pericles 
when the statesman told the philosopher how much he valued 
his knowledge and how deeply he would have regretted his 
death, is just as applicable at the present day as it was 
thousands of years ago. “Ah! Pericles, those who have 
need of a lamp should take care to supply it with oil.” 
There was not one of the various sects of philosophers that 
could have maintained its school in any efficient state with- 
out this ** oil.’ Neither Plato nor Aristotle pretended to be 
able to teach and live without food; great and renowned as 
the Academy was, it was a human institution, and as such it 
could not exist for any lengthened period without support. 
The Athenians, although very wise in other respects, neglect- 
ed to sustain their academies in a manner commensurate 
with their importance; and it was in vain they were warned 
that the beginning of this neglect, or indifference, would 
prove the beginning of the nation’s decline ; but never was a 
prediction more literally fulfilled. Need we say that this 
principle, too, is quite as applicable to our time as it was to 
that which succeeded the age of Pericles? 

While examining the educational systems of the ancient 
and modern world, we have been convineed that the best 
educators are the ministers of religion and those pious 
fraternities who devote their lives to the cause of edueation. 
This has proved true in all ages. The Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and Hindoos owed all their learning to their priests. 
In each country the priests were the highest class of instruct- 
ors; they were the heads of the great schools, which, no 
matter what names they have received, corresponded with the 
colleges and universities of the present day. It was trom 
these priests the most learned of the Greeks obtained the 
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knowledge in which they excelled their own countrymen. 
This was true, for example, of Pythagoras, wno was the 
first to promulgate in Europe the heliocentric system of 
astronomy, which has been revived by Copernicus, who, be it 
remembered, was also a priest ; and it was from the Ee, ptian 
priests the same philosopher obtained the data which enabled 
him to demonstrate the important proposition on the prop- 
erties of aright-angled triangle which bears his name. Then 
his associates in his celebrated school were strictly a religious 
fraternity, who devoted their lives to education. The influence 
which this fraternity has exereised on the development of 
the human mind it would now be inpossible to estimate at 
its proper value; but it is admitted by all who have inves- 
tigated the subject that it has been immense. 


] 


It may be doubted whether all the other | hilosop) leal 
sects put together did as much good in their time as the 
Pythagorians. It isa fact worthy of thoughtful reflection 
that, much as it has been the fashion from time to time among 
that 
in no country have philosophers been put to death for their 


a certain class to inveigh against * priestly influenee,” 


opinions while the ministers of religion had charge of the 
higher class of educational institutions. This is true even of 
Athens. It was but recently before the time of Pericles that 
the priests of Apollo had ceased to be the chief instructors of 
the Athenians ; although it was they who prepared the way 
for men like Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. As 
long as the ministers of religion retained the edueational 
ascendaney they restrained the people from acts of violence. 
Indeed, experience proves that they ure seldom, if ever, dlis- 
posed TO violence against their spiritual instructors, no lmuat- 
ter how new or strange the doctrine is which they teach 
them 3 and the reasot is oby ious enough. There are scares lv 
any so ignorant and il]-disposed but that they will aecept as 
good from those in whom they have confidence what they 


1 


would spurh as evil from those on whose doctrines they look 


t best with SuSPIClOo » Had Soerates been a minister of the 
popular religion he never would have been executed. For 
the same reason Plato, Aristotle, and many other philosopl rs 
had to vO into exile in order to save their lives; for the 
priests who could have coutrolled the people having long 
previ yusly been deprived ol their chiet resources had how 
become ignorant themselves, and cousequently powerless ; or 
if they still exercised any influence their altered condition 
made it adverse rather than favorable to the objects of popu- 


lar dislike. 
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Modern experience has tanght the same lesson to all who 
know how to profit by it. There are far too many who for- 
get that the best literary institutions in the world at the 
present day have been established by clergymen and religious 
fraternities. This is true both of Cambridge and Oxford in 
England, as well as of the principal similar institutions of 
France and Germany. When we say that the ministers of 
religion and those who aid them in carrying out their plans 
are the best educators, we make no distinction of sect. except 
so far as those of one may be better edueated and m Ly pay 
more attention to education as a body than those of another. 
jut every intelligent Protestant readily admits that it is the 
Catholics who are entitled to this distinction. Not only is it 
thie y who have founded the best colleges; it is thev also who 
have given the best instructions in them. We Protestants 
can boast of no such religious fraternities as those Catholics 
to whose efforts education owes so much in every country in 
Europe that has attained any high degree of civilizaton. Be- 
cause pothing human, however good in itself, endures forever, 
or is without its faults even in its best days, it is the habit 
of the thoughtless, and narrow-minded to disparage both 
the work and the workman of other days, ‘ speciall if the 
religious views of the latter were different from their own. 

li illustration of this we need only mention how the 
monks are spokep of at the present day. Not ouly is there 
no gratitude felt towards them for their geuerous and untir- 
ing eflorts for the benefit of literature and science, but they 
are Glse d is if th ‘y ha | doue us evil rather than goo l. ‘ i ce 
the Benedictines as an exainple. Their founder, St. Benediet, 
CuUlti ener | h s labors by enjoining that his follow ‘TS colleet 
books wherever they eould find them. 

If the results of this order were stated in plain figures 
they would seem ineredible; suffice it to say that to it w 
owe some of the most valuable intelleetual treasures we pos- 
sess, for there is every reason to believe that had no such ordet 
been given they would have beeu lost forever. In a history 
of thre Benedictines LOW betore us, the author of whieh is a 
Protestant, we are told that “ Pope Jolin XXIT., who died 

1354, after an exact inquiry, found that, since the first rise 
of the order, there had been of it 24 popes, near 200 cardinals, 
7.000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots of renown 
above 4,000 saints, and upward of 37,000) mouasteries. 

PY 


There have been likewise of this order ) elnperors and 10 


elnpresses 17 kings and above 50 queets, ~0 sous of elperors 
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and 48 sons of kings, about 100 princesses, daughters of kings 
and emperors; besides dukes, marquises, earls, countesses, ete., 
innumerable. The order has produced a vast number of authors 
avd other learned men. Their Rabanus sit up the school of Ger- 
many. Their Alcuin founded the Universitu of Paris. Their 
Dionysius Exiguus perfected ecclesiastical computation. 
Their Guido invented the seale of music ; their Svivester 
the organ. They boast to have produced Anselm, Ildefon- 
sila, and the venerable Bede.’* Now, if some of the 1 di- 
viduals of the order who accomplishe | all this and a go rv 
deal more erred in some things, should we condemn all 7 
What could be more unjust than any such condemnation 7 
Ye: this is precisely what ts done. There are a large num- 
her of well-meaning people, even in the United States, who 
lave no patience with * Monks,” conscientiously believing 
that they are bad and dangerous men ; although it is pleasant 
toadd that the number is rapidly diminishing. When the 
inst bigoted learn that even Luther was a monk, anl that 
there was not one of his fellow-reformers, from Calvin and 
Melanethon to Knox and Latimer, who was not educated by 


nks, thev must admit that the instructions of the monks 
were not so dangerous after all. 


The experience of the present dl iV, as Well as that of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and of all 
antiquity, proves that clergymen and religious brotherhoods 
are the most suceessful edueators, They are the most suc- 
cessful at Cambridge and Oxford, as well as at Hei fel} 
Louvain ; and are they not the most successful in this coun- 
try among all denominations? We need not go bevoml the 
University ot the ety of New York for an illusti itio 1 OT 
the several lay chancellors of that excellent institution not 
; Ins} ir | SO much pul ic C mifidence or wecomlyp ished 
so inuch good, as the Rev. Dr. Ferris, the venerable and 
position for the 
ist ten years. When he was plae “l at its head its prospects 


learned centlem in Who has oceupled that 
I 


were precarious In every respect; now there is not one of 


our colle ves li a& inore }! sp rous condition. We might vive 

veral other instances, though none so striking as this. We 
do not mean, however, that every clergyman makes a better 
chauecllor, president, or professor, thanalayman. We could 
not say so, for example, in the instanee of the Rev. Dr. Barn- 
ard, President ot another New York coll ‘ve, LOST kin {ly dis- 
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posed as we feel towards that gentleman. Our sincere desire to 
see that institution improve constrains us to say tha‘, 
although we thought Chancellor King was by no means the 
right man for Columbia, we are now convineed, that upen 
the whole, he was much superior to his successor. The let- 
ter gets apa better catalogue than the former—that is, one 
containing fewer grammatical errors and fewer violations of 
good taste; but we know nothing else that he has dene 
better, or is capable ol doing, for the college, except peruaps 
to deliver up a prayer that God may do for the institution 
what he cannot do himself. This, however, is but an excep- 
tion; besides, the gentleman alluded to is not so old >dut 
that he nay improve. Perhaps he has not yel entirely raal- 
ized the fact that one may be qualified enough to take charge 
of anew college or academy down in Mississippi and yet 
not be fully calculated for the corre spot ding position in one 
ot the most ancient literary institutions on this continent. 
We may then regard it asa faet, prove d by the experience 
of all uges, that the most successful educators are the 
ministers of religion. The next question is, what ministers 
are the best as a body? Our unhesitating reply is, the Jesuit 
Fathers. Competent judges of all denominations admit this, 
and give ample reasons for their opinion, On former occa- 
sious we have done so ourselves.*  Sutlice it to say now, 
that the fact that the Jesuits, more than any other body oi 
cle reyinen ol any denomiuatio l, devote their lives to teach- 
ing, is quite suflicient by itself to aceount for their supe- 
riority. We do not say that it is because they are clergymen 
they are thus successful; we think that, next to their mak- 


ing teaching a profession to be pursued through life, the chief 


element in their success is their being a religious body 
who are much more anxious to do good than to earn money, 
or eveu to enjoy the ordinary comioris of lite. In this opin- 
ion we are fully sustained by the history of the Benedic- 
tines in the past and by the results accomplished by the 
Christian Brothers in our own time. 

As the latter are not so well known in this country as 
they deserve to be, we will give a brief account of their 
origi. The tounder of the order was John Baptist de La 
Salle, who was born at Rheims, in France, April 30, 1651. 
Both his paternal and maternal relatives belonged to the 
noilesse; lus father was a counsellor who had ample means, 


* sve Nat. Quar. Rev. for September, 1865. 
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and he spared no pains to secure his son a thorough educa- 
tion. After having studied several years at the university 
of bis native city, young La Salle finished his education 
at the celebrated seminary of St. Sulpice, at Paris 
Returning to Rheims, at the age of seventeen, he received 
the degree of D.D. from the University, and was appointed 
canon of the eathedral; at the age of twenty he was 
ordained a priest. 

It gave him much pain in his daily walks to see how pro- 
foundly ignorant were the poor ; and he decided at once to 
found an order whose members would devote themselves 
es} ec] lly to the instruction of poor children. He commenced 
k in 1679 ; and his well-known piety and benev- 
olence ee Se a degree of confidence in his motives and 


the good wo) 


efforts which soon gained him many disciples. In order to 
set a good example he resigned his canonry in favor of a poor 
ecclesiastic ; he also disposed of his patrimony for the benefit 
of the unfortunate ; and, having thus made himself as poor as 
the poorest, he assumed the duties of an humble schoolmas- 
ter. L, ike every reformer he enue ountered much 4 position ; : 
but the more he was oppose “(| the » harder he worked. Nor 
was he discouraged or induced to swerve from his purpose 
when suine of the aioe clergy were prevailed upon by a 
large body of teachers to express opinions adverse to his 
great project. Finally he aucced ‘lin establishing a central 
institute at Rouen ; and before his death, whieh took place tn 
1719, he had the gratification of seeing the Brothers’ schools 
established in all the principal cities of France, including the 
capital 
Six years after his death his labors received, as they well 
deserved, the formal mse of the on As a further 
stimony of the cood he had done he was beat fied DY 
Gregory IIL., and he was finally canonized by Pius [X.,* t 1e 
present Pope. The most zealous even of the Huguenots 
venerated the A] she de La Salle as a truly good and great 
man and the best educator of his time; one the value ol 
whose labors for the amelioration of mankind it would be 
linpossible to over-estlinate. Ile was as much disting Liste 
for his learning and modesty as for his piety and benevolence ; 
indeed, the testimony of all is that a more modest, wnsassum- 
Ing inan never lived. His disciples are now to be met with 
in all parts of the world, an l certain it is that they are wor- 


thy of him—there are no better men. The number uow 
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occupied in teaching in Franee, Algiers, England, Ireland, 
Italy, the United States, &e., exceeds eight thousand*; but 
they possess sO many of the best characteristics of their 
great founder that they are known only by the good they do, 
and only to those whose gratitude they have well earned as 
instructors. The large majority are engaged in teaching the 
poor, but the rest conduct high schools, acalemies, and col- 
leges, which are not surpassed in their kind by any others—a 
fuet of which we will give an illustration or two before we 
close. The Abbé de La Salle is the author of several works 
on education which still continue to be republished. Among 
the most remarkable and characteristic are Les Récles de la 
Bierésance et le la cirilite chi ti nne? Conduit des Ee les Chré- 
tunnes ¢ Les douze Vertus dun bon Maitre. Thus. among other 
good things, La Salle ineuleated decorum and _ eivility as 
Christian duties, and there are none who have bestowed suffi- 
cient attention on the institutions conducted by his disciples 
who will not readily admit that in nothing else have his les- 
sous been more fully carried out. 

The fact that La Salle was a Frenchman reminds us of 
another Freneh monk, whose character also contributes 
strongly to prove t] 


justness of our views In regard to the 
influence of the monastic orders on our eivilization. We 
allude to Gerbert, who was born of poor pareuts in the small 
town of Auvergne. While being educated for charity at the 
Abbey of Availlaec, and yet a mere boy, he attracted the 
atttention of his superiors, among others the Count of Bar 
celona, Who took him into Spain. Ilere he learned mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and physics, together with several lan- 
guages, including the Arabie, which he spoke with the fluency 
of a Saracen, He established a school in the very town 
where La Salle was born, in which he taught logic, musie, 
astronomy, and several languages. While not engaged at his 
school he delivered tree lectures to his countrymen, to prove 
to them that learning would serve them mueh more than the 
field sports which they then earried to exeess. At the same 
time he wrote a work on rhetorte, which is still extant; he 
invented a clock, and an organ pl ryed by steam. 

Being pious as well as learned and ingenious, he was 
appointed Abbot of Bobbio, and it was he who wrote the 
celebrated speech delivered by the Bis iop of Orleans at the 
Council of Rheims, a speech in which be did not scruple to 


criticise even the popes. Speaking of one of the popes he 
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says: “ The pontiff who so sins against his brother—who, 
when admonished, refuses to hear the voice of counsel, is as 
a publican and a sinner.’ Indeed, this was one of |iis mild- 
est remarks; yet only a few years elapsed before he was 
Archbishop of Rheims himself. A few years later he was 
appointed to the more important arehbishoprie of Ravenna, 

id finally, in 999, on the death of Gregory V., he was elected 
Pope, under the name of Sylvester II. 

Now, here was a monk whose parents were so poor thiat 
they could not afford lim even the rudiments of education ; 
but what sensible person thought the less of him on this 
account? The monks did not, for they made hiin Abbot ; 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the Bourbon dynasty, did not, 
for he appointed him preceptor of his son Robert; and he 
was also the tutor of the Emperor Otho Il. We might 
give many other examples more or less illustrious ; but we 
think these will suffice to show how foolish is the prejudice 
that leads well-meaning, but narrow-minded and thoughtless 
men to believe that it is comparatively useless if not danger- 
ous to entrust monks or the members of religious orders 
wae os education of their sons; and we do not hesitate to 
add that the remarks we have ap plied to religious fr iternities 
us soe ors of young men apply with equal force to religious 
sisterhoods as educators of young women. 

ke rom the influence ol education on religion and morauty, 
as well as on national prosperity and individual comtort, it is 
evident that the higher eecclesiasties of all Christian denoimi- 
nations should regard it as a duty to encourage it as much as 
possible; and we believe that, iu general, they act accordingly. 
We do not know that the Presbyterians, Methodists, B 
tists, or Unitarians, are particularly negligent in this respect ; 
we are sure the Episcopalians or Catholies are not. Inasmuch 


.7- 


as the Catholies of this country are less numerous and for ob- 
vious reasons possess less material wealth and less intelligeuce 
than other denominations, it becomes necessary that their 
superior clergy should take particular palus to encourage 
them to sup port their colleges aud high schools 
chee Htully admit that, in gener: il, the y do so. 

We know no diguiti uy of any church who attends more 
commencements than the present Archbishop of New York; 
nor do we kuow any ove who exhibits more patience at the 


; and we 


examinations which sometimes take place on those occasions. 
Ihis is good and commendable; but it seems to us tliat his 
Grace should do something more than merely attend aud 
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look on. Seeing that he is in the habit of addressing audi- 
ences, and consequently practised in public speaking, ought 
he not to make an encouragine speech to the students—one 
which would also show their parents and guardians how to 
appreciate what they have learned, and induce others to profit 
by their example? We beg leave to think that he should 
also encourage the professors. We are of opinion that if he 
took the humblest of them by the hand in the pres- 
ence of his pupils and told him that he was engaged in a 
noble and honorable work, he would not lower his dignity in 
the stightest degree, but rather the contrary; while the moral 
effect on the students, produced in an instant, would be really 
greater than if he had sat for hours without uttering a word. 

If we are wrong in thix some of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished prelates of modern times have erred. More than 
once we have seen Archbishop McHale take a poor school- 
master, Who knew neither Greek nor Latin, nor the higher 
mathematies, by the hand, and thank him cordially in the 
presence of his pupils tor the good he was doing. This he 
would do atter electrifying au aud ence of thousands, a large 
number of whom were Protestants, who came leazues to 
hear him speah, or perhaps after translating one of Moore’s 
Melodies, or one of Homer’s battle scenes into Irish. The late 
Cardinal Wiseman never entered a seminary of any kind with- 
out rendering himself as agreeable as possible to all, Protest- 
ant as well as Catholic, whom he h ippened to Ineet there ; 
and still more emphatically may tue same be said of the pre- 
Berit \rehibishop of Paris. 

Nor is this by any means a new habit on the part of tha 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church. When the celebrated 
Cardinal Wolsey learned that the foreign professors, including 
Erasmus, Who introduced the Greek language into Cambridge 
University, were hooted at in the public streets, and even its- 
saulted with missiles,ie went down trom London for the express 
purpose of taking those very professors through the city of 
Cambridge ; and, while dving so, he placed himself between 
the two who were most obnoxious, with his arms entwined in 
theirs. This had more effect than the most eloquent sermon ; 
not oue of the “ heretic” or * infidel” profess Ws Was molested 
after that. The same feeling was evinced by Leo X. in a 
thousand instances. The humblest votary of literature, 
science, or the artssmight calculate with the utmost certai ity 
ou the triendship of that illustrious pontitl, When Cardinal 
Baio complained to him that Michael Angelo had placed him 
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in an offensive position in the famous painting of the Last 
Judgment, imploring that he would extricate him, his Holi- 
ness asked in what part of it. ‘In hell,’ replied the 
angry cardinal. “ Tam sorry for ii,” said the Pope; “if 
it had been in purgatory then there might be a remedy, 
but in hell—na//a est redemptio.” Leo knew how the matter 
was. The cardinal had offended the artist by treating him in a 
cavalier manner; and, in return, the artist bestowed on him 
au immortality which he would have given all he was worth 
to set aside. 

We are quite aware that we need not have gone to the 
Old World to prove that high and distinguished dignitaries 
of the Catholic Chureh have been zealous friends of edueca- 
tion and educators. We need not have gone beyond 
the late Archbishop of New York for an illustration of 
our views. We have often gone to hear Archbishop 
Hughes speak ; but we have never heard him utter more 
eloquent or more enthusiastic words, or Words that have 
done more good, than at a college commencement; and we 
do not think that Archbishop McHale, or any other E —_ 
prelate, was more friendly or more cordial to teachers than 
the same dignitary. We have never heard either Archbish p 
Kendrick or Archbishop Spaulding, but we have read sufhi- 
cient trom the pen of each to convince us that there are no 
two European archbishops of the present day with whom 
they are not worthy of comparison in learning and intellec- 
tual ability. Dr. Kendrick’s translations of the Peutateuch 
are as much distinguished for their Christian liberality as for 
the profound erudition which they exhibit, and which has 
elicited high praise from the most eminent European scholars. 

Another work which would have done credit to an arel- 
bishop of any age or country is Dr. Spaulding’s * History of 
the Protestant Reformation.” Itis e haracterized throughout 
by an enlightened, conciliatory, cosmopolitan spirit; and we 
need hardly say th: it its arguments are not the less logical 
and persuasive on this account. No one could have taken a 
warmer interest in the great cause of education than Dr. 
Kendrick, nor could any one have taken more pains to encour- 
age teachers in their onerous labors ; if any one could, he 
would have been excelled i ia] this respect by his SuUCCeSSOT, 
Dr. Spaulding. But let us consider the difference between 
Baltimore and New York. How much wider is the field of 
the latter? how much greater are the resources, and conse- 
quently how much more good can be done here than there ? 
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And in proportion as good can be done, it is incumbent on 
those who can do it to exert themselves. This Archbishop 
Hughes understood well; he worked and toiled accordingly, 
and the results are well known. 

The Bishops of Boston and Hartford have pursued the 
same course; it was one of the former,* be it remembered, 
who founded one of the best colleges in the United States ;t 
and it cannot be denied that his suecessors 3, Espec li lly t the 
late Bishop Fitzpatrick and his successor, Bishop W illiams, 
have pr much to its success by bearing cheerful and 
eloquent testin iy to its supe rior merits as a lite rary Institue 
tion. Nor is it alone the bis! 1ops of the diocese in which it 
is situated that have thus interested themselves in its behalf; 
Bishop McFarland of Hartford, whose calin, persuasive rea- 
soning lias often been heard in its classic halls, may claim a 
full share ot the credit of what has been thus done. se it 
remembered that it isnot merely the students and their parents 
and friends who are influenced by these attentions and efforts 
on the part of the dignitaries of the Chureh. The public al 
largze—Protestant and Catholice—are influencel. Woile the 
Holy Cross College was comparatively neglected in this way 
the Legislature of Massachusetts persistently refused to grant 
it a charter; but wheu the opposite feeling was evineed, an | 
it was seea that those who had most influence over the 
Catholic population, not only of Massachusetts, but also of 
some of the adjoining States, were earnestly in favor of the 
iustitution., the highest ofhcers of the commonwealth took 
pleasure in attending its annual commencements ; aul as 
soon as the charter was again called for it was readily and 
cheerfully given. 

Now, with all due deference to the piety and learn- 
ing which we are quite willing to suppose his Grace 
the Ari hbisuop ot New York to possess, We are of 
opinion that if these right reverend gentlemen had merely 
goue to the college in a formal or official Way, a id, 
like Brahmins bound to remember their caste, sat there 
fora certain number of miuutes or hours without uttering a 
word, that could be heard, to students, proiessors, or au lience, 
either before or atter the examination or exhibition, as his 
Grace generally, if not invariably does, the institution would 
hot now be unsurpassed, as it is, among the Catholic colleges 
ot the United States, and regarded with the highest respect 
bya people, who, whatever may be their faults or prejudices 
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are better judges of a good education than the inhabitants of 
any other State in the Union. 

We have certainly no personal feeling against Archbishop 
McClusky ; he could not have slighted us in any manner, 
since we have never asked any favor of him directly or in- 
directly; never addressed him in any way, or been so near 
him that he could treat us with either courtesy or discourtesy. 
Had it been otherwise we should have found abundant con- 
solation in the fact that we have been honored by the cor- 
dial friendship, as well as the courtesy,of prelates, both Catholic 
and Protestant, much more distinguished than his Grrace of 
New York, ineluding Archbishop Hughes and Archbishop 
Whately. We think that if we went to Rome to-morrow 
we could find cardinals enough who would converse cordially 
with us, and with the full knowledge of our being a heretie ; 
nay, we think that even his Holiness would condescend to 
have a brief chat with us; and perhaps we could speak as 
pure and expressive Latin to either as the Archbishop of the 
great metropolis of the West. The simple truth is, then, that 
although our business has never been that of a professional 
teacher or professor, we coufess we have so warm a sym- 
pathy for those worthy of the name, for the food they do, 
that it always pains us to see them slighted or treated as 
if they were mere lackeys, whereas it affords us sincere 
pleasure to see them encouraged by those whose encourage- 
ent is of any use. 

We inay be eutirely mistaken in thinking that his Grace 
is disposed to treat professors rather cavalierly ; we are very 
willing to believe that although appearances are against 
him he means well; and yet we strongly suspect that 
Michael Augelo would have placed him at least in purgatory, 
and that Leo X. would have allowed him to get a pretty 
cood slngelng before he liberated him. Having hever seen 
Archbishop MeClusky until we saw him at some of our 
commencements, We really thought that those who informed 
us that he was the successor of Archbishop Hughes must be 
mistaken. Not that there is anything in his personal appear- 
ance whieh is not gentlemanly; we drew our conclu- 
sion solely from his remaining silent all the time, and his 
adolmig nothing more than to hand out the diplomas and 
prizes at the close, when requested to do SO. That we were 
hot peculiar in making this mistake many would admit from 
their own experience, We will mention one circumstance 
which nay be regarded as ill istrative of the fact. A day or 
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two after our being present at a commencement we hap- 
pened to take up one of vur morning papers ; we found that 
it gave a fair account of the exercises, and that the only 
mistake of the honest reporter was to have said that at the 
close of the proceedings “ the diplomas were distributed 
by the sub-hishop.” This tended to confirm us in our doubts 
as to the identity of the archbishop, and in order to remove 
all uneertainty we inquired of a gentleman who knew his 
Grace well, and he assured us it was he, and no “ sub-bishop,” 
we had seen. It might do very well in Albany to be mis- 
taken for a sub-bishop or a bishop pro tempore, but in New 
York it would be much better to be mistaken for a eardinal ; 
not a Bagio however, but a Wolsey, a Bembo, a Richelicu, 
or a Wiseman. 

It will be remembered that this time twelvemonth we 
pre faced our ** commencement” article with some remarks on 
systems of teaching; we have thought, therefore, that we 
could better serve the cause of classical edueation on the pre- 
sent occasion by urging those of all denominations whose 
duty it is to exercise their influence earnestly in favor of 
those colleges which prove by their works that they deserve 
to be sustained. We have never been SO sanguine as TO eX- 
yr ct to please all ; nor do we desire to please any, high or 
low, pompous or otherwise, except those whom we believe 
to deserve it. If we merely consulted our disposition we 
would speak approvingly rather than otherwise; but when 
we think that soft words would be injurious to a great 
cause, While hard words would serve it, then we decidedly 
preter the latter, let who will be satisfied with them. 

In speaking ot colleges we observe the saine course 
which we do in the treatment of other subjects ; that is, we 
choose those which are least Known as a class to the general 
public. In this country the Catholics who have the means to 
contribute to the support of colleges form but a small 
minority of our citizens. Wetherefore do all we ean to aid 
and eneouragethem. If writing in Franee, or Austria, where 
the Protestants are in the minority, we would most decide lly 
aid them in the same way, to the best of our ability, if they 


took similar pains to establish good institutions of learning. 
It requires no argument to prove that what is not favoced by 
the large majority, but rather opposed, is not favored by the 
press. The press of this country Is as liberal as any in the 
world, yet not one journal notices the commencements ot 
Catholie colleges for every twenty that notice the colleges of 
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other denominations, and the number that do the former 
justice, even when they do give reports of thei, forma 
smaller proportion still. This we think neither right nor 
fair, and accordingly, we try to remedy the evil as best we 
can. 

The New York institution which we rank next to the 
University of the City is Manhattan College ; and the Pres- 
ident of the latter is the only one of the heads of such 
institutions in this State whom we think worthy of compar- 
ison With the Chancellor of the former, in all the qualities 
which constitute a sucecesstul edueator. One as well as the 
other is actuated by that genuine Christian charity which 
makes no sectarian distinctious in edueation; one as well as 
the other possesses a vigorous, well-trained intellect, and an 
incredible amount of well digested multifarious knowledge, 
and is enthusiastically devoted to the great cause in which he 
is engaged ; one as well as the other combines the urbanity 
and cheerful courtesy of the true gentleman, with the unas- 
suming modesty of genuine worth; and oneas well asthe other 
has firmly established an institution which was in a tottering 

stute when he took charge of it,and has elevated its character 

to the highest erade in the estimation of alle omipetent judges 
who know anything of it. One is a zealous minister of the 
Dutch Protestant Chureh ; the other is a zealous Catholic and 
the head of the Christian BrothersinAmeriea ; but to see either 
in the eclass-room no one could tell anything more about his 
religion than that he is a true Christian, except that the 
President of Manhattan wears the usual long black robe of 
his order, 

To this we need hardly add that the good and amiable 
De La Salle, who gave up titles, academical houors, church 
preferinents, even the patrimony that he derived from his 
ancestors, so that his labors and example might have the 
greatest possible influence on the great cause which he had at 
heart, is well represented in this country by the gentleman 
who refuses to assume any more high-sounding name than 
Brother Patrick, without either prefix or affix. We may call 
him a monk if we will, but a mouk of the intellectual and 
educational stamp of Gerbert, who was the first to teach a class- 
ical and scientifie school in Franee, who with his own hands 
made a clock, a globe, and an astrolabe, aud whose experiments 
in chemistry and natural philosophy at the Vatican were so 
wonderful that the ignorant and degenerate Italians of his 
day reyarded him as a magician. 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXVI. 9 
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Manhattan College is one of the very best institutions 
whose commencements we have been able to attend during 
the past season. We were present at the mest important of 
the public examinations, which occupied four days; but it is 
needless for us to give details. We address ourselves te a 
class who do not require to be told every little incident in 
order to understand whether the work done is good, 
bad, or indifferent. When we wish to give our readers 
a correct idea of the results acccmplished, or the progress 
made at an institution which we have not been able to 
attend, then we have to avail ourselves of the reports of the 
most intelligent aud impartial papers we can find. What the 
results of college examinations show can be briefly stated, and 
at the same time be abundantly intelligible. At Manhattan 
both the classics and the sciences are thoroughly taught. 
We have seen no better Latin students at any institution, 
European or American, than the six young gentlemen who 
were graduated at the last commencement ; namely, John P. 
McClane Vv. Robert O. Glover, James J. Delany » Michael 
Murphy, ‘John J. Kean, and Thomas F. L ynch. Not only could 
all these iranslate any Latin classic with fae ility, but the "y 
also proved that they could speak the language fluently to 
any one e apable of addressing them in it ina proper manner ; 
at the same time the *y evinced an acquaintance with Greek 
which would have qui alified them in that de ‘partment as mem- 
bers of the graduating class at any institution in this country. 
Nowhere have we seen more competent examiners than at 
this institution; but there is seldom an examination any- 
where at which some do not appear in that capacity, who, 
for their own credit’s sake, had better Keep their questions 
to themselves until they learn more; for, in spite of their 
characteristic good manners, the students have sometimes to 
smile rather significantly when addressed in a sort of Latin 
that would remind one of Tom Moore’s distinguished for- 
elguer, Who, 

* As old Chambaud’s shade stood mute, 
Spoke such French to the Institute 
As puzzled those learned T: rebans mue 
To know if “twas Sanscrit or High Dut 

The best Greek examiner we have met among the visitors 
at Manhattan is the Rev. Father Kinsella, of Westchester ; 
we were, therefore, sorry to find that he was a little late in 
arriving at the last commencement. His questions on the 
Greek verb in its various dialects, at the previous examina- 
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tion, recalled some of the best we had ever he: ird on either 
side of the Atlantic; and may we not hope that we shall hear 
more of them on future occasions ? Another good and modest 
examiner is the Rev. Father Breen. Neither of these gen- 
tlemen is either hurried or excited in proposing his questions, 
whether in Latin or the vernacular ; they are both calm and 
thoughtful, and at the same time their genial manner is so 
encouraging that the students readily understand and answer 
them. We always observe Dr. Ives, ex-Protestant bishop, 
among the visitors on the platform. No dignitary of the 
Church is more respected by the Catholics; and it must be 
admitted that his conduct and manners are such as to entitle 
him to the respect of all. Far from assuming any airs, he 
is affab!e and courteous to all whom he meets, and vet much 
more dignified than those who affect to tower above those 
around them. He is earnestly devoted to education, and 
seems to take a particular interest in the success of Manhat- 
tan College. 

In no other college in this country is there more attention 
paid to the mathematies and the natural seiences. This 
feature of it is so strongly marked that the ‘aaitediot may 
justly be regarded as combining the advantages of a college, 
properly so called, and of a polytechnic institute. Several of 
me professors, together with tle President and Vice-President, 

e fine mathematicians—gentlemen who would be regarded 
ra such in any part of E surope. ‘To us the best proot of this 
ws been in the remarkable fae ility with which the students 
pe Be the most difficult propositions proposed by different 
examiners at the late commencement. Yet in nothing do 
they distinguish themselves more than in English litera- 
ture. We certainly exaggerate nothing when we say that at 
no other college, in Europe or America, have we heard better 
original essays read, or abler extemporaneous addresses 
delivered. The valedictory address delivered by Mr. John 
P. MeClane yy} leased us so well that we re que Stu ud a copy ot 
it in order that we might present our readers at least an 
extract from it to show what a young man ot sixteen or seven- 
teen can do when possessed of talent, and under good training. 
Accordingly, we make room with great pleasure for the 
tullowing passage, only premising that a more exemplary 
student in every respect, or @ more brilliant one, we have 
never met, than the author. 

‘Lapiges aNd GENTLEMEN—I come here to address yeu agitated by so 

ny different feelings that | fear | shall be incoherent in the few remarks 

about to make, especially as the exeitement awakened in a student’ 
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breast when he comes forward to be examined in public is sueh as to pre 
clude that calmness and reflection which are necessary for all who would 
address a learned and critical audience. Perhaps there are many here 
present who were once placed in the same position that I am this even- 
ing, who are wont to look back with pleasure, after the cares and troubles 
of life, to that youthful period ‘whose every sport could please.’ and 
whose very sorrows possessed more charms than the pleasures of after 
years. 

" “To many this evening’s exercises may recall the time when their 
success at college gladdened a father’s or a mother’s heart; when they, too, 
were surrounded by friends, relatives, and companions who were dear to 
them, but whom death has snatehed from them, one by one. If there are 
any such here present, they, at least, | am sure, will sympathize with young 
men now about to be ushered into the world; when they are t» leave that 
institution in which so much care has been lavished on them; when that 
society sostrongly knit together by time is to be broken up, and when the 
eare of those professors, to whom they have been accustomed to look up 
with confidence for advice and assistanee in all their difficulties, is to be 
withdrawn from them, 

* There is not a single part of the institution which for us is not con 
nected with some pleasing association; the class-room with its mental 
strife and generous emulation; the play-ground with its many sports ; the 
exhibition-room with its chit-chat, and circles of warm debate, and strains 
of enlivening music; the dormitories where Morpheus, ever kind, eame 
at our first appeal, and was a solace to all our little troubles, 

* low endeared have we becometoeach other! Our studies, our pl iys 
the same, always rendered pleasant by that generous spirit of emulation 
which gives to the mind its most healthy and active tone ; nota bicker 
ing spirit which engenders enmity, but a spirit of rivalry in excelling; it 
was the wrestling of the torum where the struggle adds to the strength 

f hot} 


oth combatants, and where it is not humiliating to be worsted by a 


i 


(a 
superior mind, provided we have fought nobly and in proportion to our 
capacity. 

* A thousand little favors and aids performed for each other have served 

bind us more closely together, so that this day, althongh a day of 

rejoicing, a day of triumph and congratulation, is stil somewhat sad- 
dened by the thought that this little sociely will be broken up; that those 
who formed it will be separated, perhaps forever; that they will be 
called upon to enter on widely different avocations. From this very cit 
cum-tance our alma mater has songht to teach the lesson that in this 
world every rose has its thorn; that our very joys are tinged with sor 
row ; that our meetings, no matter how joyful. will be saddened by thi 
thought that they must soon be broken up; that we can never hope for 
jey, pure and unmixed, till we meet where there shall be no more part- 
ing: where that word * farewell” will never more be heard. 

“What a debt of gratitude do we owe our almamater! Whilk 


} 


in 
1 the mind, fond of relaxation and boyish sports, is averse to labor 
» calls her children to her, and, as the mother who would admin 

medicine to her ehild, mingles the draught with sweets. She withdraws 
them from play and turns study into amusement; she seeks to excite their 
curiosity to learn; to render knowledge attractive, so that in time they 
begin to love it on account of its wholesome qualities. By changing th: 
natural bent of our minds she has Jed us to, and made us drink from, the 
pure fountain of classical lore, and if our time has not been misspent, if 


the contlict of mind vith mind has invigorated the faculties, all the praise 


is due to her; and it is only now that our judgments are riper and mor 
mature that we can at all realize the debt of zratitude we owe her. 
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“She has tungzht us that learning is one thing, but that to 
be able to make use of it is another; and, basing her system of 
education on that principle, she has sought to render what we learn 
as practical as it can be in a college, and to render it rather food 
for mental digestion than learned lumber with which to store the mind, 
What is it that multiplies a man’s enjoyment so much as knowledge? It 
isthe true philosopher's stone * hich transmutes everything into gold. 
What is it that raises man above the brute--which elevates one indi 

dual above another, and makes one nation more powerful than another? 
tis knowledge. The gold would be hidden in the mine: the gem would 

undiscovered ; the common conveniences of life would be unknown: 
ations would crumble aw: ny th rough want of the resources with which 
hev abo ind di a not kn 1IOW! led > pe int out thei ir hi ld len stores, al il science 
urn them to advantage. W ie at occupation more noble, more worthy of 

n than the study of philosophy ? What occupation fraught with 
greater advantages for one who is accountable for his actions, than a 

owledge of himself, his relations with his fellow-beings and with his 
itor, and the dutie s which result from those relations? But it min- 
isters to our wants; it gives us food for enjoyment, and heightens our 
relish for it. Introduce a person conversant with botany into a garden ; 
every flower possesses charms for him, It is not their beautiful tints 
their fragrant odors, their fine forms alone, which attract his attenti 
he sees much in them to interest himin which is screened from the vulgar 
gaze; he surprises nature in her operations, sees her beauties in their 


embryo state, and observes the many processes by which she produces 
; 


ms: 


reations, and experiences at every step a joy unknown to the uneul- 
vated mind.” 

That an institution which produces thinkers thus capable 
of combining the essence of literature with that of science, 
should have students from all parts of the country, Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics, is no more than might be expected 5 
and yet it must be regarde d as evidence that our peop! le of 
all denominations ate disearding their prejadices and im- 
proving in intelligence and liberality. 

The same fraternity have an institution, similar to Man- 
hattan College, in St. Louis, known as the College of the 
Christian Brothers. Brother Patrick was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing this also, and giving it a high prestige through- 
out the South and West. It was founded in IS51, and in 
1855 it was incorporated by the Legislature and empowered 
to confer academical honors. Having never visited the insti- 
tution we cannot speak of its system of teaching from our 
ewn knowledge; but we have met several that have been 
educated at it, and they are gentlemen who, by their literary 
and scientific attainments, would do credit to any college. 
We have also had the pleasure of meeting its present Presi- 


dent, Brother Edward, and so far as we can judge he pos- 
sesses every necessary qualification to insure the suecess of 
the ¢ ‘ollege und give satisfaction to its patrons. From an 
elaborate report of its last commencement exercises in one of 
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the St. Louis papers we extract a passage or two. After 
some introductory observations the editor remarks: 


ts successful career is marked by the large amount of public con- 
fidence it has already gained, and the annual increase of the number of 
students, These happy results are the best recommendation to parents 
and guardians. 

‘For some years past it has been our pleasing duty to attend these 
interesting exercises, and we must say that on no previous occasion has 
the attendance been so large, nor the proceedings conducted with greater 
éclat than on the present.” 


This is followed by the programme of the first day’s ex- 
aminations. The editor then resumes his comments, from 
which we extract another passage : 


“In the examinations, which were quite prolonged and of the most 
scrutinizing character, the pupils evinced an efficiency that speaks well 
for the institucion, whilst the resalt must have been gratifying in 
extreme to the numerous parents and friends of the pupils prese nt. In 
the declamation d partinent the Eul wy on IF. P. Kenrick, late Arch- 
bishop of Baltumore, by D. Dougherty, struck us as the best of the even 
ing i d whic ther consi ler d as to its compos tion or the fore , of style 
and elegance of diction which characterized its delivery, must be classed 
as a decided success. And so thought the audience if we may judge by 


their applause. Many, however, spoke highly, and rightly so, of the 





oration on the character of Suetonius. by Gr. *K. Ce rtainly we must 
admit that he displayed ability we have seldom seen surpassed on such 
occasions, and his style, while forcible and pleasing, had an originality 


which clearly designated the genius.’ 


After mentioning the several young geutlemen, from 
almost as many different States, on whom diplomas were con- 
ferre d, the editor clos s his re pr ort as follows: 


‘In this sketch of the proceedit rs we have said nothing of the 


drawing and painting departmeut We may take occasion to refer to 
some of the productions of | the pupil s in these de mete ‘nts, which we 
have ¢ ily noted, Many of these pre oductions were exhibited in the par 


lors during the exercises, and attracted much attention.” 


We are glad it can no longer be said that Fordham Col- 
lege makes no progress. True, that which we have to re- 
cord is different from the progress mi ade at the Holy Cross or 
Georgetown ; nor is it exac tly.t he kind we shoul d like. <A 
journal was sent to our office some weeks since entitled 
© The Turf, Field, and Farm,” containing an account of a 
very interesting ceremony which had recently taken place at 
that institution. It seems that Mr. Phelan, of New York, 
the celebrated billiard-table manufacturer, took it into his 
head that if the students of Fordham could not very well 
learn anything more profound or more useful they might not 
be the less able to become distinguished as billi: ard players. 
Accordingly, like the sensible, siirewd man he is, he took a 


) 








i} 
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few friends with him, together with a cue, with the view of 
presenting the latter to the students of Fordham the same as 
telescopes, chemical apparatus, &c., are presented at other 
colleges ; but we will allow the journal before us to tell the 
rest. Atter some introductory reimarks it Says: 


*Thev were received at the depot by Mesars, O'C mnor and O' Donne 


on the part of the students; and atthe door of the college by the Rev. 
Fat} Galackmey ) thi | t! facuityv. Atte pas it 
mm s int reception-parlor, all adjo “| ) ) room 
which was crowded with t OVS 1 their pr tors, Proc 3 
Vé ( 1 ed by a tine in b yeon Phela wd The tte 
‘ hi M Cart ! ude son 1 exhibition shots but the « gr 
hi vy unpro s, the ex itions of e demonstrators were v 
ré ed; yet thev must ha ive! it satisfaction to the spr s, as 
they were enthusiastically ay il Ast party wel ing 
Mr. O Donne igain came forw l, s tir with two sup rund 
| ss } hand. and at »>Mr.P a Kdrossod | i 
ws 


be expeeted 


Of 
course Mr. Phelan made a handsome reply. But let us hear 
the chronicler of the great event a little farther : 


Ilere tollows a speech, just such as might 


from one who would exehange his books for a * eue 








‘The t en is a fine edition of Shakespe ire, in two ve mes, 1 chily 
| | kish 3 rocco, 4) ‘ ’ 1 ives W { i L Vv 
artis es done in color if wreath en t ving 
lnsert | ’ Micha P il | ait | L oKen O {! ill | 
ti senior el; » ’ 3 pre Fordha | s eriv 
é ve design I | insctr mW CX ited by one of e fa vy, tl 5 
Rev. Father Arthur E. Jones, Accompanied by the fathers, Mr. Phelan 
nd is triends were now escorted to the refectory, where they were 
t that urbane gentleman, the Very Reverend Father May 
President of the Inst tution i d, atter part iking of retresiim 
party returned to the ¢ity lily Vy please 1 with their v nt.” 


This is somewhat curious, and yet we cannot pretend that 
we are surprisedat it. But we strongly suspect that if iustead 
of the * cue”? Mr. Phelan and his friends had brought copies 
of Aristophanes, Lucian, Juvenal and Perseus, with the vari- 
orum notes in Greek or Latin,and that it was suspected they 
wanted anybody in that region to read them, they would 
have found nobody waiting for them at the depot or at the 
door of the college ; nobo 1\ would have preseuted them a 
fine wreut 12 nobody would have escorted them to the 
refectory ; nobody would have given them as much as 


a drink of water! At least su we are assured both by scholars 


and literary men; and certainly our own experience lias not 
been such as to enable us to contradict it. We have never 
visited the lustitution, it is true, but once ; we did not go there 
to ask any favor more than what is readily granted to stran- 


gers in all parts of the world, and by none more cheerfuliy 
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and courteously than by the Jesuits — namely, that of 
being permitted to see some of the classes. As for our 
journal, we did not allude to itself or its interests in any way. 
‘WwW ith evident reluctance we were allowed to see a class or two, 
but, as quoth the Raven, nothing more. We did not, how- 
ever, feel in the least hurt. In different parts of the world 
we had been well and kin Illy treated by the most learned 
and accomplished of the Jesuit fathers, and by none more so 
than by such American Jesuits as those of Georgetown, D. C., 
and of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts, neither of 
whom could have treated the Archbishop of the diocese 
better than they did us; and it is et by all 
that both as educators and geutlemen they are the chief rep- 
resentatives of the celebrated Society in tihis country. 

There is but ene other literary institution in America 
in which we have been treated oth:rwise than with courtesy 
and consideration, and this was under the same * provin- 
cial” government at the time as Fordham. Conceiving 
that we were treated rather rudely by ove of the fathers, 
and, feeling that we did nothing to deserve it, we addressed 
a respectful note to the Presideut, mentioning the facts to 
him just as they occurred. Having received no satisfaction 
we took the law into our own hands, so far as to make some 
comments in our journal, and scarcely two months had 

lapsed when the President and the gentleman of whom he 
was complained to were remove “«d to nearly Opposite poluts of 
the compass, and SO far away that we have never heard ot 
them since. This fully prove! our view of the case. We 
thought that although individual Jesuits may sometimes ye >t 
themselves, a Socie ty whie h, alter centuries of Op} VOSILION 
from kings and emperors, still possesses such wi a lerful 
vitality, must sure ly have a presiding genius who would not 
permit even one who takes sv humble a part in education as 
ourselves to be wantonly insulted in the legitimate pursuit 
of his calling by a Jesuit professor. More than a year after 
this change took place we called at St. Xavier's College in 
this city for the purpose of ascertaining, if we could, 
whether any improvement had taken place in the demeanor 
ot the fae ulty towards quarterly reviewers of our way of 
thinking. We sentin a ecard containing our address in tull, 
and very soon we were waited upon by a iniddle-aged French 
gentleman, who, with a friendly smile, took us kindly by the 
hand and, addressing us by name, bade us sit down. This 
proved to be the Rey. Father Loyzance, the new President 
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of the institution, and we very soon felt impressed that he 
was well qualified for the position. Although = fully 
aware that we had taken the liberty we did wih his 
predecessor and his assistant, and disposed to find every 
excuse he could for their conduet, he treated us not 
only courteously, but cordially; and he has since sent 
us c irds of invitation, as to other friends of ed ication, to 
attend the periodical exercises of the college. To this we 
are glad to add that the college exhibits considerable linpr 1Ve- 
ment under his auspices. It may be that FPordhan has 
improved in a similar manner; for more than two years have 
now elapsed since our visit to it. 

From our speaking of the courtesy of Catholie pro- 
fessors, we might seein to imply that our experience 
has been different with Protestant professors, and this 
would be an injustice to the latter. We are not in the 
habit of visiting those having only the reputation of third 
or fourth-class colleges. Those not alrea ly mentioned 
which we have visited in this country are Harvard, Yale, 
Coiumbia, and the University of New York ; an | there is not 
one of these whose President or Chancellor did not treat 
us with the utmost courtesy. President Felton, of Harvard 
received us as kindly as the Rey. Father Clark, of the Holy 
Cross, or the Rey. Father Early, or the Rev. Father Maguire, 
of Georgetown. The Rey. Dr. Peabody, of the same iustitu- 
tion (Harvard) has been equally friendly and kind. We certain- 
ly had no tanlt to find with Chancellor King on this ground, 
or with his suecessor, the Rev. Dr. Barnard; and as tor the 
Rev. Dr. Ferris, Chancellor of the University, wiat stronger 
proof of his esteem and good will could he have given than 
to have conferred on us the highest academical honor of th 


in- 
stitution over w hich he presides. 


We confess we are proud 
of all this; and when we think of it we can afford to 
siille at those representatives of fourth-rate institutions 
who think they can intimidate us and make 


1 
} 


gwreat people 
ot thenisel 


ves by what the most ignorant cartman may do if 
he chooses. 

Qur views of the colleges of Georgetown, D. C., and 
Wi reester, Mass., are so Well known that we ne d nly quote 
anu extract or two from the reports of their last commence- 
ments, given by the daily press. All we need say is that 
those institutions always make us remember the Jesuits as 
Cicero did the Pythagoreans, whose fame, the orator tells us, 


was such for centuries that none seemed learned but they ; 
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multaque secula postea sic viguit Pythagoreorum nomen, ut nullialir 
docti. viderentur.* Since our last annual notes on colleges 
the Rev. Father Early has withdrawn from the presidency 
of Georgetown, whose character he had contributed so much 
to elevate 3 but the Rey. Bernard A. Maguire, S. J., who has 
succeeded hiim.is amply qualified by learuing,ability, and expe- 
rience asan educator, not only to sustain the reputation of the 
college, but to increase it. After some introductory remarks 
the “National Intelligencer,” inits report of the last com- 
mencement exercises, speaks of the present presperity and 
salutary influenee of the college as follows: 


has, from its re presentative ¢ haracter among C 
in this country, always drawn its students from 
' 


envy represe ntation of 


students rom the 
war consequently f ll with a desolation 
ers. Not only were the young nen oft 


is in the case of other colleges in the 
these who would have in peaceful time 
, were nearly all cut off from its privil 
- first anniversary sitice peace has come with | 
young nen from the East and the West, the 
ther years, have been permitted, as was s 
the College, to come hither and join in the 


iele for the laurels of intellectual championsh 


most encouraging circumstance, full of fra 
y, that there are already within the walls of th 
10 have fought in the Northern army, and yout 


he Southern army during the war, a 
thers together in the arena of lear 


Pill) 


ha Liev al 


he Union on a solid foundation.” 
Speaking of the creditable manner in which the gradu- 
ing class acquitted themselves, the Intelligencer ”’ Says: 


es by the members of the graduating class were all 


ration by Julius Super upon iterature, was an unusu 
iceful production, and was indsomely delivered. 
nw young men just stepping from the seclusions of 


reams and manifold 


ul betake themsel 
on this occasion 
tu say that the pre 
poem on * Charity,” 
7 


ot con ‘eption, CUT position, aie 


Country,” written by a 
t fos 


ids, Was a | 


ath of Hannibal,” by Robert M 


of Memory,” by Noble 8S. Hotfar, was very excellent 


Douglas, was meritori 


’ 


ory,” by Louis G. Gourley, was touching and appropt 


ed with much etlect.” 
But the best part of all is the eloquent address of the 


(* Tus. Disp. lib. 1, cap. xvi 
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fev. President ; and, limited as our space is now in this 

article, we copy it in ertenso from the * Intelligencer.” We 

confess we do this all the more cheerfully from the fact that 

it was once our privilege to enjoy a very pleasant hour’s 

chat with Father Maguire on edueational topics, and that 

we parted with him fully impressed with his superior quali- 

fications and abilities as an edueator : 

l, the Rev 

uldressed the a 

althoug!| 
VEC ib! . oOWll 

tribute the prizes. i vast, they had his sympathy and his |} 
and it le | t been ¢ »to come, it was owing to 

nstunces beyor d I ( trol, I - Mr. Ma 


gentleme resent wir polite t 


ruire| had to that 
ittention, 


II, 


} 


-and scicl 


posit 


YI 
back to their 

shown, from almost eve 

mingled together as brot! 

He believed that 

effects on the ] 

their young hearts, naking tl 

ing them the Sate instructive 

h ippiness of the countr 


. : sha ithert 
‘ i ait 


erties of | P 


men received in that college as, he b ved, of that benef 
would send them torth t thé P themselves and benefit 
try. Phey were educat n that llege not only for this we 
the next. They were made Christians. They were made gentle 
tauglit such high-toned ciples ¢ raise them thro 
them an ornament to s ot} D ‘ ig to their count 
Rev. Mr ] i 

had to fulfi 

ability. 


¢ 


of yo 


lort 
unde® t 


would , nothing of ts ol 


minished during the past four years, but re at pres 
' , \ 

crease, and they had 7 | 

large inerease. He trust hey would be made ornaments t 


AOI oT any posi ion Wil al Liietiisei Ves and Witllh vb 


Republic they were destine rve Phe ile 
work betore them, bee | I 
nportant work to disch 

cause they were nobie al 

college, he felt bouud to say on th 


although he [Rev. Mr. Maguire] had 
refect, and president for many years, 
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experience, known students better behaved, more gentleman'y in their 
condnuet, and more devoted to their studies, than the now occupants of 
Georgetown Colles re. | [Ap 10 lause.} Many of them bad gone through 
severe ordeals and hard tri . During the past four years they had been 
he war—a school not ied ited to refine them. They had been sol- 
both in the North and South, and now they come back, atter losing 
hree or our years from their studies, to repair the past. Some had gone 
into the very lowest classes, and had rapidly raised themselves by indus- 
try and talent. Tle would now send them all away with the blessing of a 
fathe r. a d the best wishes of th president of the institution: ind he 
prayed that the laurels that they had now received trom their alma mater 
might be a stimulus for the greater missions they had to perform. To the 
vounger students he would say, let them now go to their famisies, 
were rea y to receive them with open arms, and at the end of the vacs 
tion he would gladly receive them back into the institution, the alma 
mater, 2 . hoping that insome future yea r they, too, might be graduates 
ition, and might receive the honors of Georg ‘Town ¢ ollege. 


We pass rather rapidly from Georgetown toWorcester. Of 
all the Jesuite oe, it of the Holy Cross is decide lly our fa- 
— Even Massachusetts, with all its prejudices against 

Popery, is proud of the high standard of this institution. Oid 
as Georgetown now is. and justly famous for the large num- 
ber of scholars and distinguished men it has sent forth from 
its classic halls, the Holy Cross rauks quite as high as it at 
this moment 3; and to this we need hardly add that the lat- 
ter is not surpassed by any other of any denomination. Un- 

r the auspices of ay Rev. Father Clark, whom we regard 
as a model President, it has made wondertul progress in all 
that contributes to es sive te of an educational institu- 
tion. The * Boston Post,” a journal always distinguished for 
its intelligence, cosmopolitan liberality, and fairness, coim- 
mences its elaborate report of the last commencement as 
follows: 
i I commencement of the Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, whi " been growing in worth, and steadily and success- 
tully working its way onward and upward until it stands forth a prom- 
inent educational institution, took place on the 3d. There was a large 
ittendance of visitors from various parts of the State, consisting, princi- 
pally, of the parents and friends of the stuaents, and also a Jarge number 
of the alumni of the institution, which is among the best Catholic colleges 
In the country, The College of the Holy Cross is situated en one of the 
eminences that overlook the beautiful city of Worcester, in the very 
rt { COTITINOTL We alth, i Is aloof, as it were, from the noise and 
cities; gover by men whose sole object and view is to 
to society; romantic, healthy, and picturesque, in point of lveal- 
ity, and withal ofters superior i ea ements to those who desire to educate 
their children, virtuously as well as classically, and having all the advant- 
ages which the most cautious and s« ruy ulously eareful could req lire 
During the pust few years this College has liad unparalle led success: and no 
one can be a witness of the quiet and unpretending, yet earnest and effi- 


cient, labors of its tac ulty without feelir wv tor them emotions of re spect. 





{URCHM 


ti | ¢ ‘hol a community. 
is spared tosecure the best talent. 

‘The exercises constituted the finale of the series of examinati 
have been in progress during the past four or five days, and form: 

| forth from the walls of the instifution another graduating ¢] 
large number of clergy and other stingnished persons were pr 
among whom were Right Rev. Bishop Williams, of Boston; His Excellen 
ey Governor Bullock and Stat; Mayor Blake, ‘of ae p> Rev. Fs 
thers MeCarty, of Watertown; J. Quinn, of Clinton; Healey, Boston ; 


esent 


Quan, of Webster; Qualey, ot Woburn: Sumner, 8S. J., B 
P. T. O'Reilly, O’Keete, and Power, of Worcester; General 
New rage and many others. The exercises took place in t! ; 
hall of jlege, which is most taste fa ly trimmed and decorated with 
evergreen, relieved by the American flag ‘he exercises commenced a 
114 welock, The spac ious hall was « wnat d to its utmost e bp sae itv, 
customary on sueh occasions, the fair sex were fully represe 
no doubt, with their approving looks and cheering smiles, stin 


ind encouraged to noble effort the young men about to make their 


el speeches, 

Atter speaking atl considerable length of the essays read 
by the graduating class, and pointing out the beauties and 
merits of several, the “ Post ’’ closes that departmeut thus : 


‘We have not space nor roo 
it le ne Giseron to the alumni 
the College of the loly Cross to say , int “ani 
culture, and Beene. attaininents, the class of 765 itled te 
highest meed of praise and comme ndation, ul | | imnor to their 
alina mater and themselves. The exercises W 


“+ : ae : 
able, and gave unmistakable ev dences of wor 


er a high order, credit- 
k at 

gence—in fact, everything that is necessary to n fi ulent. 
No doubt the young men who acted so well their part will realize a bright 
literary future.” 

At the close of the proceedings the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts made an appropriate speech, from which we take 
the following extract : 

Phe | ie ces recited by the gentlemen, so well prepared ar 
delivered, had given proof of that thoroughness and long st 
has ever characterized the College of the Holy Cross, now 
prominin schools of the com nouwealth, and which is des 
Bling the toremost the pres¢ nt day » ali t wisi to 
j nparisous, but it was only jus 

the parts exhibited there, i richness of thought, in evide: 
ire, and beauty OT ¢ xpression, were i equ alle dors Irpas-ed in the 
ves of New Englat I 

+ i 


ial testimony t sand cherishes a 


stitution, as one of the in ‘umentalities of education 


And it was with feelings of pleasure that he remembered 
‘ 


an official posi home, among the people of 


rendered a service @ institution in the dis 

Ww upon it those chartered rights which it in common wa 

ribute of ae — dgmeut for that effort oon ever 
memory, He aS re] iced e the —s 

seminent institutions of the d. We had al gy 

adherence to those ancient masters of thought and 
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his practical age. It wasaspecialty in the College of the Holy 
ross, and its practice was endearing the East tothe New World. Allu 
n, in this connection, was made, Pp irenthetically, to the love whicl: the 
late Bishop Fitzpatrick had for the languages of the masters; how he perse- 
vered in mastering then, thus setting a bright example to the young men of 
the present and future generations, His love of classie learning was pas- 
sionate, and his devotion to it was ardent. rhe Governor then said that 
his part was only to act as a spectator on the ocexsion, His duty was to 
express, as a citizen and as the Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, 
his great satisfaction in the decided and scholarly exercises, and desired 
to express to the President and friends of the institution his earnest 
desire that this college might rise still higher in point of excellence in 
the years before it.” 

This speech does quite as much honor to Governor Bul- 
lock, who delivered it, as it does to the Holy Cross College ; 
indeed, it may be regarded as doing honor to Massachasetts, 
since her chief magistrate would not have expressed himself 
as he has, in it, had he not beenaware that the most enlight- 
ened of her people at last begin to take a friendly interest in 
the intellectual triumphs of that truly excellent institution. 

Among the many prospectuses from different parts of the 
country that have found their way to our table is that of 
Santa Ciara College, S. J., California ; and, so far as we can 
judge from what it says in view of the catalogue of officers and 


students which it embraces, together with the accompanying 
cut of the extensive college buildings, the institution seems 


destined to take a high rank among American colleges. 
Feeling always friendly disposed towards those who engage 
earnestly in so noble and laudable an enterprise as the estab- 
lishment of a first-class college, we cheerfully transcribe the 
following passages from the prospectus, so that our Southern 
and Southwestern readers may be able to form their own opin- 
ion of the merits of the institution: 


“This establishment is under the superintendence of the Fathers of 
the society of Jesus, and is open to all who choose to avail themselves of 
iteadvantages, It is situated in the beautiful valley of Santa Clara, so 
celebrated for the mildnesss and salubrity of its climate, and is quite close 
to the San José and San Frencisco Railroad. 

* The College was founded in 1851, On the 28th of April, 1855, it was 
incorporated and empowered to confer degrees and academical honors, 
and to exercise all the rights and privileges common to any other 
literary institution in the United States, 

“The Institution has a full statf of professors, and presents advant 
ages for the mental, physical, and moral training of the students unser- 
passed in California, It possesses a complete philosophical apparatus 
manufactured in Paris expressly for Saata Clara Colkge, to which new 
and important additions are being made every year, to keep pace with 
the progress of science.* 

* Among the most important acquisitions of this year we may mention 
Bianchi’s apparatus for the liquefaction ot gases, Carre’s machine for manu- 
facturing ice, and a large Bunusen’s battery 
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e Chemical Laboratory is provided with a full assortment o 
aces, and all that is necessary to enable the I 
il knowledge of chemical analysis and assa 
department there is a photographic fh 
ay learn photography. Practical lessons are 
telegraph, 
Museum of Natural Ilistory comprises a large « 
i) and conchological specimens from ditl 
resides several natural curiosities, 
College Library contains about ten thousand volun 
he purpose of improving themselves in ] bli 
eed studen's have formed Literary Societies. pr 
es, to which they may have access in leisure ho 
Another elass of educational institutions whose com- 
mencements are but seldom recorded by the d ily pre Ss are 
the Law Schools. There is at least one in this State whose 
efficieney and thoroughness would secure it as many students 
as it could accommodate, if it were only as well known as it 
deserves. Its professors rank among the first jurists in the 
United States, a facet which, to those who know them, needs 
no further proot than simply to mention their names, viz.: 
Hon Ira Harris, LL.D. | practice, pleadings, ev idenee); Ion. 
Amasa J. Parker, LL. D. (real estate, wills, criminal 
law, persou il rights, doimestie relations) ; Amos Denn, LL D. 
personal property, contract, commercial law). We are clad 
tT 


to see from the catalogue that its last term has b-en qui 
prosperous. There are but few colleges in the United 
States which have not furnished it students, the total num- 
ber of w hom, for the year, h iS been one hundred and elg ity- 
three (153.) Its position at the capital of the State, within 
reach of the State Library, and other pecu iar sourees of 
legal knowledge, affords it advantages which are seurcely 
equalled even by those of New York city, and there is good 
reason to believe that the students avail themselves of all to 
the fullest extent. 

We had intended to take a eursory glance in this artiele 
at the changes which have taken place in some of our young 
ladies’ colleges, seminaries, institutes, &e., but we have 
again to postpone the task until a more convenient opportu- 
nity presents itself. We are really unwilling to criticise 
those institutions, even when their conductors deserve to be 
exposed as charlatans, for, unhappily, more than one ladies’ 
“college ” or ‘university ” of this city ceased to exist ina 
very few months after we had taken the liberty of making 


some comments on. their peculiar system of edueation. 
Whether the public has sustained any loss by this or not is 
another que Stion. The only city high schouls of which we 
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have heard, for some time, anything that is much to their 
credit, are the Ferris Female Institute and Rutgers Institute. 
Their last annual commencements have proved entirely to our 
satisfaction ; that while kindred schools have been decaying, 
or disappearing altogether for lack of brains and intelligence, 
these two have been making healthy progress, doing excellent 
work and,as a natural result, towering higher and higher in 
public confidence. 


Arr. VL— Speeches at the Bar and in the Senate. By the Right 
Hon. Wittram Conynauam, Lord Plunket, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Edited, with a Memoir and Historical 
Notices, by Joun Casuet Hoey. 12mo. Dublin. 

2. Sketches, Legal and Political. By the late Right Hon. Ricuarp 
Lator Suter. Edited, with plates, by M. W. Savage. 2 
vols. 12mo. London. 

3. Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Right Hon. Ricuarp Lator 
Suen, M. P. With Memoir and Notes, by Di. R. Sierros 
Mackenzis. 2 vols. l2mo. New York. 1854. 

PeTeR THE Great, of Russia, paid a visit to England in 
1693, upon the invitation of William the Third. Having 
been taken to Westmins er Hall, close to which are the prin- 
cipal law courts, he observed a great many gentlemen flit- 
ting to and fro, in horse-hair wigs, sprinkled with white pow- 
der; white muslin bands round their necks; and flowing 
robes or gowus of black silk, or black popliun—the costume 
of the English bar from that day to this. Tis curiosity 
awakened, the Czar enquired who these magpies miglit be, 
and was informed that they were lawyers, one aud all. 
* Lawyers!” he exclaimed, “ T have ouly four of that spe- 
cies in Russia, and I shall hang two of them on my return 
home . 

Whether he kept his word has not been stated by history. 
It is customary to say that law and lawyers, contrary to the 
Czar’s opinion, are vecessary—that is, are necessary evils. 
Granting the necessity, we may deny the evil. It is proper 
that there should be laws thoroughly enforced, for the pro- 
tection of person and property. The golden precept that we 
shouid do as we desire to be done by, would be superior to 
all statutes, were it only acted upon. Unhappily, human 
nature not being perfect, this first great rule is constantly 
violated, and it has become necessary to make laws for the 
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proper government of society, and to have pers ns competent 
to apply and to administer them. 

Most probably, Peter the Great became fully aware of 
this when he seriously settled down, after his visit to Eng- 
land, to build up the great Russian Empire ;—at all events, 
lawyers are pioportionately as numerous in that vast realm, 
which Alexander the Seeond, his deseendant, now governs, 
as in most other civilized countries. 

In no part of the world is there such a passion for law as 
in Ireland. Litigation is so much in fashion there that 
the people are happiest when seething in the ealdron of a 
law-suit, and next to the honor and glory of being a prinei- 
pal in such a venture, is the satisfaction of attending the 
courts of law, and, eagerly participating, (“* per procurat ion” 
as .t were,) in the war of statutes and speeches carried on, 
under judicial presidency, before a dozen of jurymen as 
arbiters. When too poor to indulge, personally, in the expen- 
sive luxury of an Assize trial at Nisi Prius, a th: rough 
Irishman will generally continue to have an interest in a suit 
or two at the Quarter Sessions, before “the Assistant 
Barrister” as the stipendiary chairman, who is invari- 
ably a lawyer of high standing at the bar is generally 
called. These local courts are rot only crowded 
but crammed with attentive auditors, in a‘! ranks of 
life, who eagerly wateh the wordy encounters of rival law- 
yers, anxiously listen to the evidence, and curiously observe 
the bearing of successive witnesses. There is in many 
instances, a great trial of skill between the lawyer and the 
witness—the latter sometimes being conqueror It is 
not unusual for a witness, on being sworn, to kiss his thumb 
instead of the book, his idea being that if he successfully evade 
the latter, he need not be very particular as to what he says. 
Sometimes the struggle between lawyer and witness b comes 
very exciting, the latter, with assumed stolidity, baffling his 
opponent who is putting him through the ordeal of cross- 
examination. Mr. O’Connell has more than once been beaten 
in such encounters by men who could neither read nor write, 
but had sufficient mother-wit to baffle him, one of the ablest 
as well as one of the most popular lawyers of his time. The 
lawyer is not only respected but honored in Ireland, especially 
if his politics are liberal ; but there is neither respect nor 
honor for any minion of the law; that is, for the legal officer 
who serves asummons for tithe or chureh-rate, who thrusts 
the copy of a writ into a debtor’s hand, or who seizes person 
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or property under any statutory process. Such a person is 
almost unanimously held to be a public enemy, to be dealt 
with accordingly. The ordinary practice is to make him eat 
the legal paper or parchment, and having ducked him in the 
nearest horse-pond, civilly dismiss him with a gentle hint 
never again to venture into that vicinity as a messenger from 
Themis. 

The stories told, with equal humor and earnestness, by 
Maxwell and Lever, Carleton and Lover, of the amusing 
deviltry with which the masses of the Irish pursue the unfor- 
tunates who venture into certain districts with the intention 
of placing legal documents in the possession of those who 
have incurred debts “ not wisely, but too well,” are less 
exaggerated than may be imagined. On the one sile there 
is the straining to carry out the requirements of the law ; on 
the other, not less ingenuity in evading it; and m the back- 
ground are the peasantry, who, almost to a man, hate the 
calling of the legal myrmidon, and are addicted to carrying 
out this unfriendly feeling, occasionally, even with fatal 
results. During the lifetime of the late Mr. Richard Martin, 
of Galway, who boasted with truth, that from his avenue 
gate to his hall door was an avenue of on/y thirty miles, it 
was proverbial that no writ could run in Connemara.” The 
unfortunate person who ventured, with such a purpose, 
within the charmed circle of the Martin property—long since 
broken up and sold under the Encumbered Estates Act— 
scarcely ever could succeed in avoiding detection, and never 
was allowed a chance of accomplishing his perilous mission. 
He would be conveyed away, at night, from place to place 
until his guards reached some mountain-cave, wherein a pri- 
vate still was bringing up spirits from the vasty deep of an iron 
pot—hence the word pot-heen applied to illicit whiskey—and 
would be kept prisoner there until the end of the law terin, 
his liberation being accompanied with such threats of dock- 
ing his ears, or other mutilations which would scareely im- 
prove his personal appearance, that there was very little 
chance of his voluntarily paying a second professional visit 
to Connemara. But for the aid of the peasantry, the Irish 
gentry of the days gone by could never have been half so 
successful as they were in baffling the bailiffs. One result 
was a free-and-easy habit of dealing with the inferior offi- 
cers of the law, which, out of Ireland, was not tolerated. An 
Irish gentleman was tried, within the last twenty years, at 
the Old Bailey, in London, on an indictment for knocking 
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down a sheriff’s officer who had to arrest him for debt, on a 
writ of ca. sa. The prisoner was convicted and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. As he was leaving the dock, 
he exclaimed, so audibly that even the Judge heard and 
smiled, * Now, isn’t this a very hard case? Here I am to 
be imprisoned for three months for knocking down a raseally 
writ-server, and if I did the same thing in Galway, the ven- 
tlemen of the county would acknowledge it by giving me a 
public dinner, and, maybe, a handsome piece of plate.” 

It is our purpose to say something about the laws pecu- 
liar to Ireland, and to notice, as rapidly as is consistent with 
clearness, some of the men whose profession it was to apply, 
expound, and administer them. We shall chiefly confine 
ourselves, in the present article, to the period between the 
successful struggle for parliamentary independence in Ire- 
land (coincident with the great American contest for Ameri- 
ean nationality) and the time when, betrayed by her own 
Legislature, Ireland surrendered that independence, and, 
under the operation of the suicidal Act of Union, passed in 
the year 1800, lost even the name of kingdom and sank into a 
province. At the Irish bar, as we write, there is only one man 
living who was a member of it before the Union. ‘This is 
Thomas Lefroy, now in his ninety-first year, called to the 
bar in 1797 (Lord Plunket, who died in 1854, was “ ealled” 
in 1757), who retained his seat as Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land until last July, though the faculties of intelleet and 
memory, so necessary to the judicial character, had become 
so much enfeebled as to render him all but useless on the 
bench. 

* Reluctant lags the veteran on the stage.” 

The antiquity of Irish law is acknowledged. The first 
code was established by the Parliament of Tara, some nine 
hundred years before the Christian era began. Most prom- 
inent was the law of hospitality, extended, at publie expeuse, 
to all travellers. Next ranked the law of gavel, by which. 
at his death, the property of a parent was divided, share and 
share alike, ameng his children. 

Blackstone admits the Celtic origin of the custom of 
cavel-kind, which also prevailed throughout England during 
the Anglo-Saxon times, and divided the father’s inheritance 
among his sous, generally share and share alike; though in 
Kent and some few other places the youngest son inherited 
the homestead, and the oldest, or the next following capable 
of bearing arms, had the periot—that is, the weapous, offen- 
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sive and defensive, of his father, and his horse. It has been 
said that no better or simpler plan ever was devised for 
repressing the growth of an aristocracy. Something like it 
now prevails in France. It was the law of England until 
the baron law, or law of primogeniture or entail, was intro- 
duced, with other Norman institutions, by William the Con- 
queror, in the eleventh century; of Wales, until the last 
year of Heury VIIL’s reign, near the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and was abolished in Ireland about the same time. 
When American independence was established the Irish law 
of gavel was generally substituted here for the Eng!ish law 
of primogeniture, which lingered latest, until the beginning 
of the present century, in Virginia and Kentucky. 

Trial by jury (the germ of which is found in human na- 
ture itself, aud, in some form, is found wherever any thing 
like civilization exists, being merely a reference of disputed 
points to the impartial judgment of a few men of average 
capacity and similar rank of life with the parties coutesting) 
was also instituted by the Parliament of Tara, who reterred 
all disputes about land to the decision of twelve men. It 
has been claimed that King Alfred was partly edueated in 
Ireland, and that he borrowed thence, for his Saxon subjects, 
this great institution, which had been established at Tara 
centuries before. It is said that he extenced the law of the 
twelve men so as to include the consideration of offences 
against the Person as well as against the property. 

The old Irish laws tersely assumed the form of proverbs, 


and were recited, ith Verse, by the bards, sO tliat the people 


might reeolleet them eusily. The Brehon laws, like those 
of all early nations, were simple aud severe—-literally “an 
eve for au eve, and a tooth tor a tooth;” but there was a 
scale of prices graduated according to the offences, by which 
a fine, in money or goods, might be substituted, in most 
causes, for pe rsonal punishment. An offeuee against the 
chastity of Worpan was visited with the death-penalty, and 
vot even the king himself could pardon the criminal.  Cul- 
prits convicted of serious crimes were put to death by the 
sword, by the arrow, or by drowning.  LLanging, which is 
a brute’s death, was introduced, a thousand years after the 
Brehon code was established, by the English invaders. The 
result, commemorated in one of Moore’s Lrish Melodies (the 
ballad commencing “ Rich and rare were the gems sle 
wore’’), Was 80 decisive that, even as late as Brian Boroimbe, 
monvareh of all Ireland at the beginuing of the eleventh cen- 
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tury, a young and lovely maiden journeyed, on foot and un- 
attended, from one side of the provinee of Munster to an- 
other, carrying a wand surmounted’ by a jewelled ring of 
gold, and neither word, look, nor touen ot insult or lie hee 
assailed her. 

Towards the close of the twelfth eentury the Anglo- 
Normans made good that settlement in Treland, which they 
have since maintained; but fer a long time the native laws 
chiefly remained in use, for the invaders did not then Possess 
much of the island. From the reign of Edward T. to that 
of Henry VIIL. various laws, principally directed against 
the natives, were passed by Parliaments controlled by the 
British. The murder of auy ‘mere Irishman” was declared 
not punishable with death, nor was the violation of chastity 
provided the vietim was an Irishwoman, held asa crime. It 
was declared treasonable for the English by descent, who 
had settled in Ireland, te intermarry with ancient Trish fam- 
ilies, to speak their language, imitate their dress, adopt 
their names, or submit to their old Brehon law; they were 
even punishable tor allowing Irish cattle to graze upon their 
lands. At a time, in the reign of Edward IV., when the 
Enelish held only four out of the thirty-two counties of 
Ireland, a reward was offered for the head of any mere Trish- 
man. Nay, in the middle of the fifteenth century, any 
man who did not keep his upper lip shaved might be treate d 
as an Irish enemy, and, ninety years later, it was enacted by 
the twenty-eighth of Henry VIIL. that to wear the Coolin, 
as the moustache was called, was treason, to be punished 
with death—a penalty not removed until the reigu = of 
Charles I. At the same time, while it was legal to killa 
Inere Irishman, no English settler could be legally proceeded 
against by any native, on any charge. Of course, such 
tyranny was not submitted to with patience. The Irish 
were in constant revolt against their Saxon oppressors, but, 
never heartily uriting against the common foe, were Invari- 
ably defeated and punished by the confiscation of their pro- 
perty and the enactment of severer laws. 

All this time Ireland had a pseudo-nationalty, and retained 
the rank of a kingdom, being governed by a British Viceroy 
with a Council of State, and having a Parliament of her own, 
consisting of king, lords, and commons, on the plan ot the 
English Parliament. The laws of Ireland were made by ber 
own Parliament until the reign of Henry VIII., when Sir 
Edward Poynings, his attorney-general, was Viceroy, aud had 
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a statute passed restraining the Irish Parliament from or/ginat- 
ming any law. even an act to authorize the making of a road ; 
and providing that before any statute was finally discussed, 
it must be submitted to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
and his privy council, who might use their own pleasure in 
rejecting it off-hand or transmitting it to England. In the 
latter event, the British attorne y-general and privy council 
might either suppress it altogether or alter it as the "y pleased, 
with permission to the Irish Parliament to pass it into a law, 
but without leave to alter a word of it, though it frequently 
eame back from England so changed that searcely a trace 
of its original feature or a point of its original object was 
retained. 

This remarkable statute, historically known as Poyning’s 
law, remained in full operation for ne arly three hundred years 

—actually from 1494 to 1782—when Grattan, backed by the 
public opinion of Ireland, succeeded in effecting its repeal, 
forcing from the British government the great and just con- 
cession that none but the king, lords, and commons of Ireland 
had a right to make laws for the people of Ireland. Once 
before, in 1691, when the Treaty of Limerick put an end to 
the war waged by the last of the Stuarts for the recove ry of 
the crown his fully had forfeited, it was coneeded, on the part 
of William of Orange, that the Irish Catholics, constituting 
five-sixths of the whole populatior 1, Should have free exercise 
of their religion, the privilege of sitting in Parliament, as in 
the reign of Charles II., the benefit of free trade, and a general 
amnesty. But King William’s English advisers did not allow 
him to carry out the stipulations of this treaty. They con- 
fiseated over a million acres in Ireland, with houses and 
chattels, valued then at fourteen millions sterling, and, instead 
of the promised toleration of religion, embodied in one statute 
every penal restriction against the Catholics which Queen 
Elizabeth had put in force in England when forcibly estab- 
lishing the reformation. 

The Penal Laws, as they were called, remained in opera- 
tion for nearly a century, when most of them were abolished, 
but did not wholly expire until 1829, when the Catholies 
were admitted to sit in Parliament. From their enactment, 
until 1793, Catholies in Ireland could not vote at elections, 
sit in Parliament, hold landed property, have employment 

under the Crown, enter the university, practice the law, or 
openly exercise their religion. Indeed, the Lord Chancellor 
ot Ireland openly declared in court, in 1759, that © the law 
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did not recognize even the existence of a Catholic in Ireland, 
nor could they breathe without the connivance of the Gov- 
ernment.” Other statutes operated as much against the 
trade and industry of Ireland as did the penal laws against 
her conscience. The system of jurisprudence in England is 
much the same as that in Ireland, and both bear a close 
resemmblanee to that of the United States, except that we 
have a republican simplicity in the form and practice. 
Seotland, on the other hand. long ago adopted and still 
pertinaciously maintains the Roman or civil law, preferring 
the Institutes of Justinian to the Commentaries of Black- 
stone, 

In Jreland asin England there are two grades or classes 
of lawyers. Here, a lawyer is at once counsellor and 
attorney; there, the barrister who pleads occupies a superior 
status to the attorney who 


rets up the ease, colleets the 


evidence, and prepares the statement in brief ow which the 
other acts. Under no circumstances can an attorney, 
however well qualitied by knowledge, experience, intelleet, 
and character, aspire to a seat on the judicial bench. That 
pris ilege IS reserved for the barrister. 

To be admitted to the Irish bar, all that a man need do 
is to enter his name at King’s Inn, Dublin (a sort of pseusdo- 
legal seminary, Where nothing is taught) ; pay a fine of six hun- 
dred dollars ; eat a few nice dinners during each legal term with 
his fellow-students in the Old Hall; at the end of two years 
eat an equal number of term-dinners in the halls of one of the 
four Ious of Court in Loudon, and then, without any exami- 
nation, or any other test of his capacity or aecquire:nents, 
present himself to the benches of the King’s Inn, in Dublin, 
who admit him forthwith to the dignity ot utter or outer bar- 
rister-at-law, which entitles him to be spoken ot as * the 
learned gentleman” for the rest of his life. That he has 
eaten forty-eight dinners at a legal ordinary in four years 
is all that he need show. This kKnife-and-tork practice 


called “keeping his terms.” Of course, a great many em- 


is 
bryo barristers actually employ these four years in the 
study of the law, but they need not take that trouble, unless 
they desire to succeed at the bar. The attorney, on the 
other hand, must pay an apprentice-fee to the master who 
undertakes to teach him the practice of the law, and has 
also to pay a heavy stamp duty (seven hundred dollars) on 
the indenture by which he is “articled.”” At the eud of 
five years he bas to present himself before a board of 
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examiners, with his claim to be admitted to status of attorney- 
at-law. The examination, which lasts for several days, is 
strict and searehing. Many candidates fail to pass it, and 
are sent back for six or twelve imonths. If admitted, the 
young attorney has to pay another seven hundred dollars for 
the stamp on his certificate, and an annual sum of from fifty 
to one hundred dollars for license to practise. The barrister 
may become Queen’s Counsel, Sergeant-at-law, Attorney- 
General, Solicitor-General, or Judge; but once an attorney 
almost always an attorney. If he aspire to become a barris- 
ter, he must cease to practise as attorney for two years 
before he is permitted to commence * eating his terms” 
for three years more. Yet it is the attorney who literally 
instructs he barrister, always in the facts and sometimes in 
the law of each case ; for it is held tnjra dig. in Ireland and in 
England for the barrister to hold the slightest intercourse 
betore or during a trial with his client or the witnesses. 
The attorney gets all the required information and hands it 


over to him. The barrister’s fee is only an honorartum—a 
gift to which he has no legal claims (though he usually 


makes a point of getting the fee before he reads a line or 
utters a word for his client), while the attorney’s bill is one 
of the institutions of the country. He may sue for it; it 
may be taxed, but it must be paid, and he may detain his 
client’s papers until it is paid. 

There are now seven hundred barristers in [reland, in- 
cluding about one hundred and fifty who hold various judi- 
cial and other offices, and at least as many more who do aot 
practise at all. Of the six hundred who practise, one-half 
attend the circuits—the thirty-two Irish counties ~— di- 
vided into five cireuits, and the assizes are held twice a year 
in each county. There are about sixteen hundred pr actising 
attorneys in Ireland—ne arly double the number of the bar- 
risters. Custom has divided the class attorne y into solicitors 
and attorneys ; the solicitors attending to equity and chamber 
practice, and the attorney to nisi prius and common law. 
A wit, who was asked to state the distinction between the 
solicitor and the attorney, sarcastically replied : ** The same 
diflerence as between an alligator aud a crocodile.” 

Ireland rejoices in a full staff of well-paid judges. The 
lord-chaneellor has $40,000 a year, with fees, and the chances 
of putting all his male relatives into some well-paid oflices. 
Unlike the English chancellor he has no church patronage ; 
the appointment of puisne judges does not rest with him; 
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whereas the English chancellor nominates all the judicial 
officers except the vice-chancellor, the master of the rolls, the 
lords justices of appeals, the judge of the admiralty, and the 
chiefs of the courts of Queen’s bench, common pleas, and 
exchequer, to all of which the prime minister appoints. 
There is no chaneellor in Seotland. When the Irish chan- 
cellor resigns, which rarely happens except when there is a 
change of ministry, he is gently solaced with a life-pension 
of $20,090 per annum, and this, whether his st: iy in office 
“wy been long r or short. Thus, Mr. Ge orge Ponsouby hs ld 
office in Ireland fora few months in 1806, and when his party 
went out, accompanied them, receiving this large pension until 
hediel mm 1817. Sir Edward Sugden, in 1835, was Irish 
chancellor for three months, and then resigned on the pen- 
sion. In IStl, when the English whig ministry were 
* dead-beaten,” snd eeal 1 find no legal sinecure for Sir John 
Campbell, then attorne y-ge neri al, the y actu ally Cc ympelled 
their own friend, Lord Plunket, to resign the Irish chancellor- 
ship, pensiening him of course, and appointed Campbell, 
whose duration of office was six weeks in time, though all 
his sittings on the beneh occupied only sixteen hours, during 
which he partly heard four cases, and then retired, obtaining 
not ouly the pension, but a peerage. He eventually became 
chief-justice and finally chancellor of England, dying in that 
office a few years ago. It should be added, however, that 
any one who has been a judge in any part of the British em- 
pire never can return to practise at the bar. The pension 
to a judge removed on political grounds is to compensate hin 
for loss of income from his practice as a lawyer. 

So much afraid has the English government been of hay- 
ing Irishmen at the head of Irish affairs, that from December, 
1690 until 1739, a period of one huudred years, no native 
lawyer was appointed chaucellor in Ireland. Then Fitzgib- 
bon, afterwards Lord Clare, a man of undoubted ability, 
whatever his political faults, was the first Irishman who held 
that office. Out of fifteen chancellors appo*nted since 1789, 
the only Irishmen were Plunket, Brady, Blackburne, and 
Napier. Asa general rule the highest judge in Ireland was 
tuken from the English bar. But while lrish lawyers sub- 
mitted to this, English lawyers steadily and successtully re- 
sisted any like application of the same principle. In 1827, 
when Mr. Canning appointed Plunket, then the best of Irish 
lawyers, and perhaps without a superior in equity in any 
country, to the judicial office of master of the rolls in Eng- 
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land, the English bar refused to appear before him because 
he was on/y au Irish lawyer, and the appointment had to be 

rancelled. An Irish barrister cannot plead, an Irish attorney 
cannot act, in any English court of law, except before the 
house of lords, which is as much the ultimate court of appeal 
in “the old country” as the supreme court at Washington 
is in the United States. Nay, it was actually proposed only 
twelve years ago that the important cases alw: ays tried be- 
fore the superior judges in Dublin should be thenceforth 
tried in London—than which, on account of the de ‘lay and 
expense, no greater denial of justice could possibly be con- 
trived. 

In Ireland, besides the Chaneellor, Master of the Rolls, 
and Lord Justice of Appeal, there are twelve Judges of the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
and Judges of the Admirality, Consistorial, and Ecclesiastical 
Courts, besides a numerous array of Recorders (who act 
judicially), Manorial and Seneschal Judges, and thirty-three 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. The salaries range from 
$40,040 to $4,000 a year 5 and, in most cases, when a judge 
leaves the bench he obtains as of right a life-pension, gen- 
erally equal to two-thirds of his salary. 

Near the close of the last century Lord Chancellor Clare, 
described by Sir Jonah Barrington as “a despot and the 
greatest enemy Ireland ever had,” wishing to corrupt the 
Irish bar, created thirty-two judicial offices in Ireland by a 
single act of Parliament, to be held by barristers of six years’ 
standing, with salaries averaging from $2,500 to $4,000 a year. 
“Tle had felt in his own experience,” Mr. Sheil said, “ how 
far the receipt of the public money may extinguish a sensi- 
bility to public abuses.’’ To each county in Ireland he gave 
a lawyer, Whose ostensible duty was to advise the Justices 
of the Peace sitting on the beuch at Quarter Sessions— 
mere country gentlemen, who knew little or nothing of law, 
and sometimes exhibited equal ignorance of justice. This 
official was first called ‘Assistant Barrister,’ because it was 
supposed that his business was to assist the county magis 
trates with his legal advice. Now and then there would be 
a revolt against this legal official (as when, in 1825, the Ear! 
of Kingston insisted that he, as oldest and grandest magis- 
trate present, and not Assistant Barrister Martley, should 
pronounce sentence upon certain convicted criminals); but 
in course ot time, when able lawyers were ap pointed, their 
authority prevailed—they did the work—they tried criminal 
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and civil suits—they became Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 

by which title they are now known. The early de signi ition 
Assistant Barrister’ obtained no popular respect, for the 

populace understood that it meant an inferior lawyer.’ 

It is related upon the authority of a lawyer who was pres- 
ent that Henry Deane Freeman, who was Assistant Barris- 
ter for Galway, was prosecuting counsel in the ease of a 
man indicted tor highway robbery. The prisoner produced as 
witness to his character a fellow with a hang-dog look, 
whom Mr. Freeman instantly recognized. In eross examina- 
tion this mau was asked, * When did you last stand in the 
dock and for what?” The witness sulkily responded, 

‘What’s that to you?” ‘* Were you not tried and con- 
rs mmned at G: lw: ay for manslaughter?” “ Well, if I was, I 
did not do it.” ** Of course not; the number of innocent vil- 
lains isimmeuse. Were you uot imprisoned for six months 7” 
By this time the witness recognized his examiner, who, 
as Assistant Barrister of Galway, nad tried and sentenced 
him. ‘Turning rather confidentially to the judge, with a 
sidelong look ot ¢ ontempt at Mr. Freeman, he earne stly said, 
sotto voce: “My Lord, you mustn’t mind what that fellow 
says. He’s an imposter. He isn’t a real barrister. ILe’s 
only an au-sistant barrister down in Galway, and isn’t 
worth your Honor’s notice.”’ 

Irish lawyers of the last century were proud of their pro- 
fession, which was then the only road for the middle classes 
to the highest stations in the land; prow d of their country, 
for in it they were the equals of the highest noble; seeing in 
la noblesse de la robe a dignity higher than that of the mere 
accident of patrician birth ; the ‘y were ready, according to 
the custom of the time, to bae k their quarre ‘ls on the field, 
and an active fancy and a ready pen frequently required sup- 
port frum the quic k eye or the ste ‘ady hand upon the pistol or 
the rapie r. Almost every lawyer ot eminence who sat upon 
the judicial bench, or pleade d in the law courts between 
178U and 1820, had tought at least one duel. Even parties 
in lawsuits were accustomed to the use of the pistol. 

An Irish gentleman who was about being tried for a mis- 
demeanor was informed by the judge, as the names of thie 
jury were being called over, that he might challenge any of 
them for cause. = My Lord,” said he, ** Pll wait until the 
tria! is over, and if they give a verdict against me Vl chal- 
leuge every mother’s son of them.” 

From 1690 to 179S a Catholic could not become a mem- 
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ber of the Irish bar. Mr. O’Connell, who had been educated 
in France for the priesthood, was one of the earliest among 
the Catholics to become a lawyer, when the bar was opened 
to them. The profession afforded great se ope to ambition ; 
the preliminary cost of keeping terms, two years in Dublin 
and two years in London, was so great that the sons of per- 
sons with limited means were seldom able to become law yers. 
However, John Seott, afterwards Chief Justice and Earl of 
Clonmel, was a poor man’s son, helped forward by a rich 
merchant in Cork. Barry Yelverton, who told his mother 
while yet in his teens, that he wished he bad eleven shirts 
more, as every gentleman ought to have a dozen, reached 
the bench and the peerage as Viscount Avonmore. Curran, 
literally educated on charity, and enabled to study the law 
through the liberality ot his wite’s father, had the greatest 
popularity and the largest practice at the bar for nearly thir- 
ty years, and finally became Master of the Rolls—an Equity- 
Judge, immediate ly next to the Lord Chancellor. 

We can well understand the pride with which, when 
dining with the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
and asked what his profession had done for him, he auswered, 


** It has enabled the son of eu Trish peasant to sit at the table 


” 


of his Prince. 

The Irish lawyers of the time of Curran did not much 
resemble their solid contemporeries at the bars of England 
and Scotland. They were more like the advocates of France 
—jovial and witty, gay and literary. 

The present Irish bar does not rank as high as that which 
[reland was proud of, and with ample cause, in that remarkably 
brilliant though too brief period. Inthe days of Louis XV., the 
great Chancellor of France, D’Aguesseau, wrote that the pro- 
fession of the lawyer was “ Nobility without title, rank 
witheut birth, and riches without an estate.” This was the 
truth as applied to the bar of Ireland in the last century, 
and more particularly towards its close. Then the gown of 
the lawyer was as honorable as the ribbon of the noble, and 
in the provincial eondition of the country the bar was almost 
the only road to distinction. Inthe twenty years immediately 
preceding the Union nearly a dozen of the tirst lawyers were 
raised to the peerage. Many influences combined to lead 
young lawyers into Parliament. He who had talent, as well 
as ambition, might reasouably hope, by such a pathway, to 
reach preferment and renown; and if he did not become a 
Judge at an early period, at least to reach scarcely less 
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lucrative offices. The great parliamentary debaters on the 
popular side were lawyers. Henry Burgh, who reached the 
office of Prime Sergeant, the highest rank at the Irish bar, 
before he was thirty-six, was one of the most brilliant orators 
in the House of Commons. His hand was liberal, his fortune 
limited. To him, as to others, wealth and rank must have 
been powerful temptations—he always admitted that they 
were—but high above them rose a strong love for Ireland. 
When the question of independence was debated, Burgh, 
though in office, made a powerful speech in favor of his 
coutitry. The House rose en masse to cheer him, “s he con- 
cluded with an allusion to the Volunteers and said: * Talk 
not to me of peace; [relan | is not in a state of peice 3 it is 
smothered war. England has sown her laws like dragons’ 
teeth), and they have sprung up armed men.” He knew the 
penalty of being honest, and resigned office, but was too 
illustrious to become obscure. As Grattan said twenty years 
after the death of Burgh, ** The gates of promotion were shut 
upon him as those of glory opened.’ 

Flood, who fought the battle of Irish independence so 
nobly, until he accepted a sete office from the goveru- 
ment, and was one of the ablest an! most persuasive among 
politi al orators, was a lawyer, though he did not practise. 
His great rival, Henry Grattan, was called to the bar before 
he entered Parliament, and, no doubt, his legal studies were 
of ultimate advantage to him in disciplining his mind. But 
his heart never was in his profession. In the first, and, we 
believe, the ouly cause in which lie pleaded, he was s> con- 
scientious and unlawyerlike, as, not having gained a verdict, 
to return to his client one-half of the fee of fifty guineis which 
he had received. He was the greatest parliamentary orator 
Ireland ever produced. His schoolfellow, Fitzgibbon, who 
commenced his political course as a patriot, was also such an 
able lawyer that, during the thirteen years of his chancellor- 
ship. very few of his decrees were reversed upon repeal. He 
ought to have been superior to mercenary influences, for his 
inherited fortune was large. His person: il courage was great, 
aud the contempt which his tongue boldly spoke his we pon 
us boldly de fende d. lis pric le, W h Was boundle ss, ¢ qui al le dl 
his ambition. He ever aimed at power, and at office and 
rank, as the instruments for getting it. For over twelve 
years, that is, until after the union with England was effected 
and Ireland’s liberties prostrated, he ruled his native land 
With more power than any of the five viceroys sent thither 
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by the English monarch during that time. Having 
maneuvered himself into an Irish earldom and a British 
barony, he anticipated that he must become a power in the 
imperial senate and the British Cabinet. He was treated, 
on the contrary, as one for whom there was no further need, 
and died soon after, rather of chagrin than of natural deeay. 
In his hour of haughty pride he had declared that he would 
make the Irish people as tame as cats, and at his funeral, 
when his remains were lowered into the grave, the populace, 
who hated him, cast a shower of cats upon the coffin. An 
injured people may submit, but never forget. 

Among the other legal notabilities of that time was 
John Seott. He was equally ready at the bar and 
on the sod; well versed in law, he was also the best 
swordsman and deadliest shot at the bar and in the 
House. A noted patriot, almost a republican before he 
entered Parliament, the prospect of promotion changed 
him. He died chief-justice, earl, and millionaire, and, in 
his last days, confessed with tardy remorse that had he to 
go through life again he would have been a day laborer rather 
than have betrayed his country’s cause. 

There was Carleton, the saddest-looking man on the 
bench, who would have been invaluable to an undertaker as 
a mute ata funeral. His melancholy aspect and subdued 
manner induced Curran to say that he was plaintive in every 
case. There was Wolfe, an amiable and just judge, mur- 
dered by mistake in the street during Robert Emmett’s 
revolt in 1803. There was Downes, who had the largest 
face, perhaps, ever possessed by any one who was not a 
monstrosity. The flesh trembled as if it were human jelly 
and Plunket compared it to ashaking quagmire. There was 
Toler, whose sole inheritance as a younger son was a pi air of 
saw-handled duelling pistols, with whieh, rather than by legal 
knowledge, he fought his way from the condition of a brief- 
less barrister into the House of Commons, and finally to the 
judicial ermine and an earldom. There was Standish O'Grady, 
keen, sarcastic, and logical, proud of his ancient descent, but 
never above his business ; and there was Barry Yelverton, so 
long the friend and boon companion of Curran, and, indeed, 
his townsman. He made his way to the bar through selt- 
denial, poverty, and difficulty. Naturally convivial, he never 
allowed pleasure to unfit him for business. He was 
laborious and learned, and though not master of the logieal 
argument of Flood, the brilliant antithesis of Grattan, the 
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captivating rhetoric of Burgh, the mathemathical reasoning 
of Plunket, or the fascinating imagery and varied pathos of 
Curran, he possessed a bold, nervous, affluent eloquence of 
his own—fiery and fervid, as well as weighty and distinet— 
which made him a formidable opponent. He was fully forty 
years old before he entered Parliament, and at once became 
a powerful aid to Grattan and Flood in their great battle for 
Irish independence. In 1783 he listened to overtures from 
the government, who desired to detach him from the popular 
cause, and accepted the office of Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, then vacant by the death of Henry Burgh. He was 
promised a peerage, but had to wait several years for it. 

Curran commented with severity on his desertion of liberal 
principles, and some one said: ‘ But, after all, he has got 
only the ermine for himself and nothing for his family.” 
* Oh! said Curran, “ that only shows that a man, though a 
keen sportsman, may bea bad shot.’? As a judge he stands 
sans pour et sans reproche, his ouly fault being that he would 
sometimes receive impressions too soon and too strongly. 
This arose from the quickness of his perception, but he 
learned to discipline his judgment, and was deservedly popu- 
lar. Of his eloquene e only a few sentences have been pre- 
served. A lawyer ple rading before him spoke slightingly of 
the Commentaries of Blae ketone, and he impressively cor- 
rected him. “ Blackstone,” he said, “ first gave to the law 
the air of science; he found it a skeleton and clothed it with 
flesh, color, and complexion ; he embraced the cold statue, 
and by his touch it grew into life, sense, and beauty.” 

Akin to this is a paragraph from a speech by Mr. 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Plunket, in the Trimbleston case, 
which engaged the best talent at the Irish bar. It relates to 
the Statutes of Limitation, or to prescriptive title. ‘If time 
destroys the evidence of titie,’”’ he said, ** the laws have wisely 
and humanely made length of possession a substitute for that 
which has been destrove rd. H{e comes with his se y the in one 
hand to mow down the monuments of our rights ; but in his 
other hand the law-giver has placed an hour-glass, by which 
he metes out incessantly those porticns of duration which 
render needless the evidence he has swept away.” Each of 
these men, who were politicians as well as lawyers, rose to 
the peerage :—Fitzgibbon, as Earl of Clare ; Scott, as Earl of 
Clonmel ; Toler, as Earl of Norbury ; O’Gr: ady, as Viscount 
Guillamore ; Wolfe, as Lord Kilerarde n; Yelverton, as Vis- 
count Avonmore; and Downes and ( alsion as Barons, 
with persoual titles. 
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Curran, who, as an advocate, was surpassed only by 
O’Connell, who was one of the soundest lawyers of his time, 
also had a seat in Parliament, and invariably spoke and voted 
on the patriotic side ; he did more—he followed the practice 
of the time and place and fought several duels. It was a 
fighting era—so much so that ence, during a parliamentary 
‘lection, when the rival candidates hada dispute on the hust- 
re the High Sheriff politely and obligingly adjourned the 
proceedings, while the two gentlemen proceeded to an adja- 
cent field to exchange shots. Everywhere he was fearless and 
uncompromising. As an orator, wit, and boon companion, 
his suecess has rarely, if ever, been equalled. He had 
been six years in I arliament, and had not reached the age of 
forty when the Rege ney bill came before the House of Com- 
mons. At that period he was astruggling man with expen- 
sive associates, and what he used to eall “a large small 
family.” He was offered the Chief Justiceship of Ireland, 
with a peerage, if he would vote with the Government on that 
bill. Ile was not to be bought; he spurned the bribe, and 
voted against the Government. Fitzgibbon, who had been 
ostentatiously anti-ministerial up to that period, was also ap- 
proached ; he swallowed the bait with avidity, was made Lord 
Chancellor with a peerage, and thenceforth was a deadly foe 
to Irish liberty. Curran is grandly identified with the best 
and the most sorrowful years of Ireland’s short-lived natiou- 
ality. He was known, tried, and trusted by his countrymen. 
Ile was the centre of the flashing wits, the renowned orators, 
the brilliant advocates, the true patriots of Ireland. To use 
the words of Thomas Davis (who resembled him in many 
points), Curran was “a companion unrivalled in sympathy 
and wit; an orator, whose thoughts went forth like ministers 
of nature, with robes of light and swords in their hands ; a 
patriot, who battled best when the flag was trampled down ; 
aud a genuine, earnest mau, breathing of his climate, his 
country, and his time.” 

Although a great advocate, Curran, who was Master of the 
Rolls in 1806, was scarcely above mediocrity as au Equity 
Judge. But he deserves to be remembered as the lawyer 
who dared to be honest in the most perilous, as well as the 
most corrupt, times of Ireland. In society he was almost 
unequalled. Byron, who did not meet him until the great 
advocate’s ** wine of life was on the lees,’ wrote to Muore 
in 1813: “I have met Curran at Holland House; he beats 
everybody ; his imagination is beyond human, and his humor (it 
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is difficult to define wheat is wit) perfect. Then he has fifty 
faces, and twice as many voices ; when he mimies, I never 
met his equal. * * * I almost fear to meet him 
again, lest the impression should be lowered. * * * 
What a variety of expression he conjures into that naturally 
not very fine countenance of his! He absolutely changes it 
entirely. I have done, for I can’t describe him, and you 
know him.” 

Three years later, in his private journal, Byron wrote: 
‘*Curran! Curran’s the man who struck me most. Such 
imagination !—there never was anything like it that I ever 
saw or heard of. His published life, his published speeches, 
give you no idea of the man—none at all. He was a 
machine of imagination, as some one said of Piron that he 
was ap epigrammatic machine. * * * He was 
wonderful even to me, who had seen many remarkable men 
of thetime.” Again and still later, Byron wrote of Curran : 
‘“‘The riches of his Jrish imagination were exhaustless. I 
have heard that man speak more poetry than I have ever 
seen written—though I have seen him seldom and but oeea- 
sionally.” 

Saurin and Plunket, Bellew and Goold, Egan and Bushe, 
Langrish and Barrington, with many others who made the 
Irish bar illustrious between seventy and eighty years ago, 
entered keenly into political life, and rushed from the forum 
to the senate, eager p artisans on the side of their coun try ; 
and the two first of these brought into party debate a con- 

centration of thought, joined with the subtlest logic and 
the most fervid expression, which happy union made an 
eloquence scarcely inferior to that of Burke in the British 
Parliament. Saurin, who declined the ermine, was Attoruey 
General, after the Union, for many years, and was a great 
lawyer. Plunket, successively Attorney General, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Lord Chancellor, entered 
the British House of Commons some years after the Union 
which he so vehemently opposed, and was finally made Lord 
Chancellor, with a peerage. It is much to his credit that, 
while he was a law officer of the Crown, he never would 
sanction the practice of * packing a jury,” which had pre- 
viously been much indulged in on the part of the Govern- 
ment. For many years he was one of the most eloquent 
arguers in the British Parliament, and to him, after the death 
of Grattan, was confided by the Irish Catholies the difficult 
championship of their cause. Another of the men of that 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. 1] 
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time, **when there were giants in the land,’? was Charles 
Kendal Bushe, one of the most accomplished and effective 
speakers in the Irish House of Commons, endowed with 
lively and spontaneous wit, and also a great lawyer. He 
held the office of Chief Justice from 1822 to 1842, and died 
in the year following. We need not proceed further with 
this catalogue raisonné—O’Connell, O’Loghlin, Blackburne, 
Lefroy, North, Doherty, Goold, Wallace, and others, who 
belong to that memorable time. Sheil and P hillips have de- 
scribed them with spirit and accuracy in their respective 
books, and they merit better than to be erowded into a 
paragraph at the close of an article. 

The general impression, not quite unfounded, is, that the 
members ot the Irish bar are better advocates than lawyers, 
more eloquent than argumentative, and better skilled in 

cross-examination than in applying the great principles of 
jurisprudence. When the leaders of the Irish bar sat in 
Parliament, where ornamental rhetoric was highly estimated, 
their oratory, thus chastened, was more rational and impres- 
sive than when the *y addressed a jury. There are now many 
[rishmen in successful practice at the English bar; two are 
on the bench, Sir James Willes and Sir Samuel Martin ; and 
the present Attorney-General of England, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
may probably become Lord Chaneelior, with a peerage, in 
the event of the present administration continuing in office. 
The consideration of the interesting question, how dees the 
present bar of Ireland compare in learning aud eloquence 
with that of the past, we leave to others, only observing 
that the honor and independence of the profession have 
always been maintained in Ireland. We conelude with 
what Sidney Smith, who was wise as well as witty, ones 


addressed to a great judge, in an assize sermon preached 


by him in York: 


‘ess upon yourself the importance of your profession ; consider 
‘4 wid most importa uterests of the world are 
ed to your care ; it you are our protectors against the encroac!] 
f power; that you are the prese rvers of eesiieux the defenders 
the unravellers of cunning, the investigators ef artifiee, a 
ers ol pride " and the s« ourgers of opp ression : when you are suent 
sword leaps from ~ seabbard, and nations are given up to the mad 
of internal strife all the civil difficulties of life men depend upon 
ere sed faculties and your spotless integrity, and they require of 
\ above all that is mean, and a spirit which will neve 
ht not to yield. As long as your professien retains its 
r the rights of mankind will be well arranged; 
iaracter for virtuous boldness, a se rights will ! 





> on 
t 1] 

\ nts Wil 

ry, whie i Were Intern land matured for 


These are golden precepts, worthy of being treasured 
the mind of every lawyer in every land. 


he Livin Forees ¢ he Universe The 
‘shippr rs. Know Thyself. By Grorasr W. } 
1, 12mo., pp. 358. Philadelphia : Howard Chall 


ball 


Tue title of this volume attracted our attention ; we took 
it up hoping to find something to justify it. Turning tothe 
first pages we find everything thatis great and good, in phil- 
osophy, promised ; turning to the last we again receive the 
most solemn assurances of the value of the work. With our 
usual good uature we proceed to search for the gold which 
we are assured is so abundant inthis mine; but, althouvh we 
have not left a corner unexplored, all we have been able to 
find is brass mixed with pot-metal. 

We are sorry for the sake of the publisher, whom we 
know to be an industrious man, mueh more disposed to 
gratify than to disap point the public ; we shoul | pro! aibly be 
equally concerned for the sake of the author if we knew 
anything more about him personally than we learn from the 
book, haine ly, that he has the pre fix * Hon? ’ to his name. 
and that Wheeling, West Virginia, has the honor of being 
the place of his residence, if not that of his birth. Ile 
will have fair play, however, at our hands. He ap- 
pears before us as a philosopher who undertakes to build up 
a new system; and this is to be the American system par 
excellence. Nothing attempted previously was at all like it; 
nor is it probab le that anything at temp ited hereafter, for a 
least a ce ntury, will m: ike any nearer approac h to it in cer- 
tain of its features, which we will notice as we proceed, 

In its language, at least, the book is original; that is, if 


originality consists, as some seem to thi k, in being very 
often, if not in general, utterly unintelligible. Our author’s 
philosophy, too, is a very good thing, if we are in future to 
regard philosophy as a sort of Babylonish jargon which may 
mean anything or nothing. But before we make any 
attempt to examine what is presented to us by Mr. Thomp- 
son, let us see what has philosophy been considered hith- 
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erto. Itseems it owes its name to the modesty of Pythag- 
oras, who refused the title Comos wise, given to his prede- 
cessors, preferring to be regarded simply as a lover of wis- 
dom. In accordance with this Brucker defines philosophy 
as “that love of wisdom which incites to the pursuit of 
important and useful science”; if to this we add the opinion of 
Epictetus that knowledge which is applicable to no useful 
purpose esnnot deserve the name of wisdom, we shall be 
the better prepared to appreciate the philosophy of Mr. 
Thompson at its proper value. 

Addressing the student of nature and of life in a sort of 
preface, our author says: “ There is herein a union of the 
philosophic, dogmatic, and didactic styles, and these are fre- 
quently in the same section, and at times in the same sen- 
tence.”” Before he concludes his address to the student he 
modestly hints that something more than mere human knowl- 
edge may be expected in his pages ‘The foundations of 
what is written,” he says, “have been given to me by a 
solemn instruction, through strange providences and sad vicis- 
situdes, yet maintaining through all an earnest and open 
spirit of inquiry and of receptivity’ ’ (p. xii). 

This, however, is simplicity itself compare | to what fol- 
lows. But the author has done one judiei ious thing ; before 
he commences his first “pe he gives a copious glossary, so 
that, at least, some of his philosophic ‘al expressions may be 
understood, The difficulty is, that while many of the mean- 
ingless or Thompsonian words are omitted in the glossary, 
words to be found in every respectable English dictionary are 
given together with certain technical terms which are suffi- 
ciently familiar to every intelligent person ; such, for exam- 
ple, as adumbrate P esthetics, compl ment, cosmos, dynamic, entity, 
paradog, &e. 

We have an instance of the lucidity of our author’s style 
in the very first P: age of his first book under the head of “ fun- 
damental stones.” Speaking of man, he tells us that he is 
‘a cong ries of organisms bound together in an sncrusee 
organization,’ Ke. In the next sentence we are told : “* These 
organs are correlated, in various manners, fo his spec ‘al soul- 
organisms, each with its organic powers of functronalization.” 
Sometimes our phitosopher prepares the ignorant at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph as follows: “ Intusception, abbreviated 
from intussusception, is a term to which much importance is 
attached” (p.2). In the same paragraph we are informed 
that ** Mau becomes the diaphaneous ectype of the inner spirit- 
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ual self as he ts moulded and moulds his surrounding organ- 
isms,” &e. (p. 3.) 

Sut let us not linger at the beginning; turn wherever we 
will we are sure to find curious specimens of the English 
language. Thus, we are first told about proleptic morality 
and Divine ideas; then we are shown how we may acquire 
the latter. ‘* These are reached,” says Mr. Thomps mn, * by 
a process herein termed Tidleatv nN, th mtuse pr n of i Nel 
of the divine forms from which the movements into creative 
actualizations were oljectified by Deity.” (p. 55.) 

Who need be without divine ideas after this, since it is so 
easy to “reach” them? What can be simpler than the 
process? But the author grows more and more profound as 
he proceeds ; at least he becomes more and more lucompre- 
hensible to us. Speaking of certain things which we cannot 
pretend to understand, our philosopher removes all doubt by 
the following luminous sentence : 


ihes ea Be caus potentialities 
g f f Si) i i ‘ ed il * 
BE ossessed by the Self “( 1 ivit - 
and a | ynomies work W ite it 
f . ‘ y db use, \ s s of 
i L pow i force ‘ d ) 
t! r al ris ( tices, : ! ( l love Ll: 
sour 3 rai ition—a ly @ Au v hic i S 
( sm, ¢ ibits Its sp fie t weati « 
¢ ‘ ve | ‘ S iW \ sis 
covers : S$ Inhere ) ') 


How much like the style of Plato, or of any philosopher 


worthy of the name! Did ever philosopher write in such 


a style ? Some may be reminded of Spinoza by this ques- 
tion ; but, if Spinoza was sadly wrong in his pautheism, and 
ungrateful to the Creator, he was, nevertheless, an admira- 


ble logician, if we make due allowanee for his false premise S. 
There is nothing we are reminded of by the passage just 
quoted more tore bly than the aceount ‘given by the Iim- 
peror M. Aurelius Antoninus, of the sort of knowledge he 
obtained from each of his several instructors. From LRusti- 
cus, he Says, he learned that “ his character required disci- 
pline ; that he should not be led astray to sovhistic emulation, 
hor to writing on speculative matters, nor to delivering Little 
/ rlatory orations 3 and to abstain from jine writing.’’* 

No one has deseribed 6 no like our author. “It is an 


object,” he says, “ of intusception, and it cannot be reached 


shts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, p. 8 





* Th 
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by a formal process of reasoning—of motionalizing as of an 
ontological subsistence.. Itis to be int iscepted and sought for 
as it is revealed in phenomena, and these phenomena are to 
be found in all the elements which are su/jective in, or objective 
to, the ¢ THIZING ag nt—in the infinites1mal prot zoa, the worm 
at the feet,” &e.  (p. G4.) This, be it remembered, is not 
half the sentence ; the whole would occupy more space than 
we can afford to give that sort of thing just now. We will, 
howevet try to make room for the sentence which follows it: 


being incapadie of disjunctive analysis subsists. in a codrdination of 

‘ j nam Ps é to ete | ectively to sustain ne 
to ad ‘ i is eated t eq ival s It kk ty h 
rorm ina, to ¢ ( i t! s, trom the primary elements on 
thr thie ist a of time, to w sely organize and a ljust the positive 
corre : ! ‘ torces f now 1 cause and eftect flow, to 
counte ‘ s CO nyencies, filling a space or c nditions 
n tl ! s of t ! life, but less important than the actual 
causati | ] ind to spr in thes nd other manifold forms, 
Intelli ! re and life, and Intelligence to the workmen and 
the w int ten - and aecausative love from which and to 
vl l cont ( 65. 


When simple existence Is deseribed in this way, what 
amount of words may we not expect in a deseription of the 
human understanding? We will take two brief sentences, 
in passing, from a modern philosopher, and ask whether they 
do not contain a good deal more than the interminable sen- 
tences of Mr. Thompson: * Chance is a word void of sense. 
Nothing can exist without a cause. The world is arranged 
according to mathematical laws ; therefore, it is arranged by 
an imtel iwence,”’ Indeed, there is more pith, force, and 
truth in this than in our author’s whole volume ; and we fear 
that when the several volumes, or ‘© books,” which he 
threatens to add to it are ready, pretty nearly the same seu- 
tence may be passed upon them, or otherwise he will have 
improved very much in his style and treasured up a large 
number of precepts and ideas which do not seem to have yet 
occurred to him. 

And yet why do we say so in view of the fact that our 
author tells us that his * philosophy is legitimated in the 
method and its processes, and no dogma is stated withou its 
demonstration.” (p. ix.) In the same page we are told that 
it “tenders coneiliations of the dogmas ot all re lig Ons, creeds, 
und superstitions which are capable of being resolved invo a 
CONSCHLANCOUS, harmonious, and progressive 8} ste for the 
culture and advancement of humanity.” 

Iu short, the great difficulty is that our author knows too 
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much, or rather thinks he knows an immense amount, which 
is a far more hopeless condition on the part ofa philosopher. 
If Mr. Thompson knows all about God and nature which he 
undertakes to teach us in this work, how absurd is that sen- 
tence engraved on the frontispiece of the Temple of Sais in 
Egypt: ‘1 am all that has been, all that is, all that will 
be, and yet no one has raised the veil which covers me.” 
This inscription was written more than four thousand years 
ago; but has the great problem been resolved since by any 
mortal except we believe Mr. Thompson that all mystery, 
doubt, ignorance, and superstition disappear before the magic 
of his pen. 

But let us cive one more specimen or two. It does not 
matter much what part ot the book we quote from. In 
eeneral those who undertake to detine the elements of knowl- 
edge think it necessary to be plain, aud to use as few poly- 
syllables as they can, consistently with clearness of EXPTresslon 5 
but our author seems to have taken the opposite view of the 
case, at least he has introduced more * learned words’? in 
each sentence than we can pretend to understand until we 
have studied his glossary a little more closely than we have 
yet done. What a large amount of wisdom the young student 
can learn from the following passage? What a reliet it will 
be to his teacher ? 


A]] thie ( eT s of k wile Vong 3 thie iné | <4 } ( 
ousness, are ft re subjective her as sensations, inst i ns 
y ites neepts, no 5. ! tes, oF lentes, and é 
\ by their cor i sit Let uate by the Intell 
i of tl ss ra ul nature and \ 
Inter spontanieties of instinct Whatever 1 } 
t nai sut ( \ t!.e > or yt tivity oft | ena 
\ | ed tlie the mus is objectivities to t s ' 
etlex consciousness, and e subjected to its serutiny ts 
efold 1g wid thus oO s Clive « cts: t s tl , 
I 1 d into ( ir conscious Ss nad tl e be thrown int é 
S betor Lie s I i made elementary \ 
s i ! Lier t dl v 
S tro its al ) 1 tiv 5.” 1.) 


This, it will be admitted, is curious philosephy > indeed, 
it is idle to deny that it is a spurious kind. Supposing that 
our author were a philosopher, lie certainly could not make 
philosophers of others with this sort of dialeet. What is 
the use of language? Is it not to enable us to coimmuni- 
cate our ideas to each other? And in proportion as ideas 
are grand and sublime, aud beyoud the comprehens! mm ol 


ordinary minds do they need to be clearly expressed. ‘They 
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have been so expressed accordingly by all whom the world 
regard us philosophers. Where do we find language plainer 
than that of Socrates and his pupil Plato? Neither 
uses any words that require a glossary ; neither attempt to 
make mere sound a substitute for sense. The same remark 
will apply to any of the philosophers of modern times 
whose status as such is acknowledged, be their opinions 
what they may. There are many who have attacked 
Christianity who are nevertheless regarded as philosophers 
by the most zealous Christiaus, because, however much they 
have erred in their religions, or rather in their religious views 
they have noble thoughts on other subjects, and they express 
those thoughts so that * he who ruus may read.” 

This is true of Voltaire, Condillac, the Baron D’Holbach, 
Malebranche, Hume. All can be understood by those who 
can understand any of the languages of Europe as they are 
spoken and written by the cultivated class. And may we 
not say the same of the language of Bacon? who fails to com- 
prehend the sublime reasoning of Locke on the human 
understanding? When is Descartes so obscure—when does 
he use so many meaningless polysyallables—but that we can 
easily accompany him in his train of thought? He may tell 
us that animals are but machines that have no feeling, or 
put forward any other theory, however absurd, as the great- 
est minds are liable to do; but we are never at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning. Were it otherwise he would be 
no philosopher, for philosophy is a thing of light, not of 
darkness. If Mr. Thompson would bear these facts in mind 
we might have a very different report to give of his forth- 
coming books from that which we have felt bound to give 
of this; and certainly it would be much more agreeable to 
us to approve than to censure in hisease. In the meantime 
we beg leave to remind him that there is nothing more 
hecessary tor a philosopher than knowledarc Ps his knowledge 
should be extensive, varied, and well digested ; then, if he 
wants to instruct others he must not use words as unskill- 
ful plasterers use mortar, but rather bear in mind when he 
takes such pains to fill the ear that it is the emptiest vessels 
which sound the loudest. 


Anr. VIII._—Address of the National Convention to the People of 
he United States. Philade Iphia, Aug. 16, 1866, 
We are glad to see that the good sense of the American 
people is vindicating itself. The best illustration of this is to 
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be found in the proceedings of the National Convention re- 
cently held at Phladelphia, and in the speeches and editorial 
comments which those proceedings have elicited in all parts 
of the great Republic—in the States lately in rebellion as well 
as ia those which did most to put down the rebellion. The 
Address of the Convention to the People is hot ouly truly 
patriotic ; it is emine ntly statesman-like. We do not at all dis- 
agree with those who declare it of equal importance with the 
Declaration of Independence ; but think that Mr. Raymond 
has acquitted himself quite as well as Mr. Jetforsou. The 
two names should in future stand side by side ou the roll of 
fame ; these two documents should everywhere be regarde 
as their just titles to at least prominent niches in the Wal- 
halla of their country. Nor would we have President John- 
son forgotten in connection with the noble and memorable 
work of the National Convention ; for well and mantully 
has he fought in defence of the principles of justice and pa- 
triotism which it has promulgated and recomended to every 
American citizen as a creed. 

Although we thus fully appreciate the true political Wis- 
dom embodied in the Address of the Couvention, our readers 
may remember that it does not contain a single proposition 
bearing on the relations between the North and Seuth, before 
or after the war, which we had not discusse.! in these pages 
long before the Convention was held. Nor did we merely 
give our opinion on those various top csS>3; we fully SUSI Lined 
our views by citations from the most eminent writers on 
international law, and the laws of war. These discussions 
we commenced so early as June, 865—more than a year ago— 
in our very first issue after the close of the war; nor have 
we ceased during the same period to protest against the 
usurpations of Congress, or to denounce its vindictive, tyran- 
nical conduet towards the South as not ouly narrow-minded 
and unstatesmanlike in itseif, but as fraught with danger to 
the Republic. Before we conclude these remarks we will 
quote a few brief passages from different articles published in 
this journal during the past year, in order to refresh the 
memory ot those who may have forgotten our view s, on the 
great questions involved in the restoration of the Union, as 
the grand result of suppressing the rebellion; but we will 
first quote from the Address of the Convention. 

In thus showing the identity of our own views, as ex- 
pressed at different times, with those of the National Con- 
vention, we do not mean to detract in the least froin the 
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honor due to the framers of the Address to the People, but 
simply to express our satisfaction that our opinions have re- 
ceived the solemn sanction of the most intelligent and most 
patriotic representatives of the people in all parts of the Re- 
public, North and South. This, we confess, we are proud 
of ; we are all the more so because we are no partisans ; we 
have perhaps as many personal friends among the Radicals, 
whose vindictive and despotic conduct we have denounced, 
as among any other party whatever; but no personal predi- 
lections will induce us to shrink from exposing public wrong, 
if for no other reason than that there can be but little re- 
lianee on the friendship of those who, in order to retain 
power for themselves as long as possible, would bring ruin 
ov their country, and oppress all who ventured to differ in 
opinion with them. 

As we have so fully discussed the subject of Restora- 
tion in all its bearings, we do not mean to do anything more 
in this paper than simply to extract those passages in the 
Address of the Convention which seem to us to possess most 
linpurtance 5 and to make such brief comments, in passing, 
as their fragmentary character renders necessary, in order 
that those who may not have had an opportunity ol seeing 
the whole document ay be able to appreciate them in their 
full foree. Alter some appropriate prefatory remarks, the 
Address to the People of the United States proceeds to say : 


‘For the first time after six ry years of alienation and of cor flict, 

we have come together from every State and every section of our Jand as 

nsof acommon country, under that flag, the symbol again of a 

ory, to consult together how best to cement and perpetuate 

t it I n which is i i the objeet of our common love, and thus 
e che ssings of erty to ourselves and our posterity. 

In the first place, we invoke you to remember, always and every- 

where, it the war is ended and the nation is again at peace. The 

of contendl arins ho longer assails the shuddering ! rt of the 

| | e lmsurrection aguinst the s preme wuthority of the nation 

en suppressed, and that authority has again been acknowledged, 

word and act, in every State and by every citizen within its jurisdic 

Wi e nolonger required or permitted to regard or treat ea 

nemies Not o1 have the acts of war been discontinu land 

the wt ms of war laid asic . but the state of war no lonzer exists, and 

sentiments, the passions, the relations of war, have no longs iwful 

or rig place anywhere throughout our broad domain, We are again 

people of the United States, fellow-citizens of one country, be y the 

ties and o vations of a4 common patriotism, and having 1 her rights 

her interests apart from acommon destiny. The duties that devolve 

pon us ow are again the duties of peace, and no lor ire r the duties of 

wi Wi ive dssetmbiced here to take counsel concern ny the interests 


Ww Wwe mav most wisely and effectually heal the 


; l l 
wounds the war has made, and perfect and perpetuate the benuetits it has 
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red, and the blessings which, lera wise and benign Provid ‘ ve 
sprung up in its fiery track. This is the work, not of passion, but of 
calm and sober judgment; not of resentment for past offences. prolonged 
beyond the limits which stice and re Lon pre scribe, but of a lib il states- 
mans] i a which tolerates wi wt it innot prevent, and | il Is its pans al | 
its hopes for the future rather upon a community of interes ition 
than upon distrust and the weapons of force 
li e next piuce, we ca m you to mPIZ it t sig 
cance, and to accept with a ieir legitimate conseque 4 0 
results of the wa st closed In two most importan ‘ st 
vietory hieved byt yvernment has been f imd sive 
} st it h st lish | vonad ull f ie! controy SV a Clie 
of 1 it bert | t sf ‘ al a | utc Ss pre i V f I | 
ve 1¢ s defined and mited by the constitution of t Ur | 
States, and tl nt integrity and indissolubility of the fede: 
Union as a ne consequence; and, second, it has put an ¢ f 
1 forever to the existence of slavery upon the soil or wit! thi r 
( tion of tl U ited states Both these points became directly volved 
, v4 y | ) bo wis ¢ de d Lvs ya ! 


Here we have the case stated in thé language of moder- 
ation and justice ; the only kind of language in which any 
statesman worthy of the name ever ¢ Xpresses himself in sim- 
ilar circumstances, In the same spirit the rights aad privi- 
leges of Northerners and Southerners are set torth in aceord- 
ance with the views of the wisest statesmen of ancient and 
modern times—views which are based on considerations of 


justice, humanity, and patriotism : 


L hie Vel ent of the I iStates ma i lL by f 3 ‘ 
« ‘ rity « r eter *y over all t s ‘ ! 
“ 3 risa ( \ i e const ition cont Ss up hut it 
icq ereby éw ve } é irq / irisdict no id n. eit lie ; 
Pye r) t ity 2 it did not pos fore ti 
f A tl pow l ca ‘ 5 t 
I 
terre 11 eit nm <« S te is or byt ‘ ; 
" y : ’ rf [ 1 States | \ t 
! V4 lt t \ the re is c to oO \ 
\ ( th Ie 5s 5 y eled i 
t | Sratas ed throu : ‘ 
Ni the Ww victor \ wi 
r f 4 ( S/ates vi 4 
< \ of its ] s, and l ) \W 
s es I ( thot I « \ 
( ‘ t ers fers a fad \ 
( =) t t Vel l s ict Ss WwW 11 


That this is a just and fair interpretation of the law of na- 


tio Ss as laid down DY Lhe WoOSst learned jurists, we s owed 
months ago.* It is then shown what the object of the wai 


YQ Rk No siv., Art, Lhe President's Veto—l i ¢ 
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was on the part of the federal government; all are reminded 
that this object was often reiterated, not only by the Execu- 
tive, but by Congress, and that the most solemn assurances 
were given by both that as seon as it was attained all the States 
would en}: ry equi al rights, the same as they previously did. But 
the Radicals would falsify all this,and place the American gov- 
ernment before the world in the attitude of a power whicl 
whiie it would e xpe nd any amount of treasure and blood « 

the sake of see uring free “dom f for the Negro, would make a 


a 


slave of his late Cauecassian master. In commenting on 
this branch of the subject the Address presents a faithful 
portrait of the fanatical and selfish Congress which has proved 
itself not more anxious to oppress the South as much as pos- 
sible than it was to put as much money as it could into the 
pocke ts of its members. 


© war wos closed that other rights have been assert- 


lo f of one depar nt of the general government. It has been 


‘ t srl ' +} 
l y I Ul 


that, in addition to the powers conferr d ipon it 


} 
r thea 


federal government may now claim overt 
involved in the insurre 
d of . ’ h 
’ an l tos 
l its inhabitant ich laws, regulations, and depri 
slative de partments ol the government may see fit to im- 
rroad a id sweeping cl iim that clause of the constitu- 
it ‘no State shall without its consent be deprived 
the Senate of the Uuited States,’ has been ar “ 


ven refused, and are still refused, repr ntation 


in b th branches of he fe deral congress, And the co it 
Stat ind of tl . . ; 


he rest from represent 

their own laws or choosing thei 

ith such conditions and perforn 
| THhity itself preseribe, 

us be exercised (wl is prac 


Nor does it find any suppor 
wed are in rebellion again 
| its author 
i an 
sworn i 
them _ the re 


itest pr test 


n extended by 
il d the peop e thi 1é of, l ederal courts h ive veel 


ixes imposed and levied; and in every 1 


presentation in Congress and the Ele 
. 


i cognised iis h vhalit 
rations, and su rj et to the me duties as the 
Union. 


in the exercise of the calimest and most candid judg- 
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ment we can bring to the subject, that such aclaim, so enforced, i I pes 
as fatal an overthrow of the authority of 
pl tea destruc tion of the rovernment and Union as that which was sought 


e effected by the States and people in armed 


the constitution and as com- 


insurrection against 
them both, It cannot escape observation that the power th 


IS ASS¢ rted 
le certain States from representation is made to rest wholly in 
the will and discretion of the Congress that asserts it. It is not made te 

| upon any specified conditions or circumstances, nor to be subjec 
to any rules or regulations whatever. The right 
is abso 
rebellion, nor to States that have rebell d: it is the right of any ¢ 
] 


to exclud 


) 
Jer 
asserted al d exe rcised 
lute, without qualification or restriction, not contined to States in 
ongress 
in formal possession of legislative aut! ority to exclude any State orS 
and any portion of the people tl 


utes, 
iereof, at any time, from representation 
in Congress at d in the E ectoral Cs lke ge, atits own diser tion ar d intil 
they shall perform such acts and comply with such conditi 


liet 


ns as it may 
aictate, i i 


Obviously, the reasons for such exclusion being wholly within 
the discretion of Congress, may change as the Congress itself shal 
One Congress may exclude a State from all share in the government for 


one reason; and, that reasen removed, the next Congress may exclude it 


Cc ing 


r. One §S e may be excluded on one ground to-day, and 
» excluded on the opposite ground to-morrow, Norther 
lude Southern States trom one Congress: the 
’ Western or of Southern interests, or of both combined, 
! mt. Ts 
@ prin 
l acted upon | y Congress will render them by ! on ‘ 
character, indeed the ve ry existence, of Cong 
us made dependent solely and entirely upon the ] 


e Northern or the Eastern States from the n 


usurpations may seem, the establishment of tl 


tional exigencies or forbearances ot tl e hour.” 

No one can say that there is any exaggeration in this. 
If Congress can disfranchise one section of the country and 
treat it as it likes, why not pursue the same course towards 
another? And is any act or course of policy less tyranni- 
cal or less despotic because it is that of a hundred or five 
hundred than if it had been that of an individual? Ifthe 
Southerners were treated as the Radical Congress wished to 
treat them, might they not aswell have been so treated by a 
Kaiser, a Czar, or a Sultan, as by a number of persons ealling 
themselves a representative body? The extract we have 
just quoted is followed by some remarks which show how 
clearly the framers of the Constitution sought to guard 
against a usurpation like that complained of, and secure to 
every State a fair representation in Congress. Commenting 
on this the Address justly and forcibly observes : 


, therefore, any State is excluded from such representation, not 
Lt of the State denied, but the constitutional int grity of the 
ipa red, and the vali lity of the government itse if is brought in 

jut Convress at the present moment thus excludes from rep- 

n, in both branches of Congress, ten States of the Union, deny- 

l share in the enactment of laws by which they are to be 

nd all participation in the election of the rulers by which 
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o be enforced. In other words, a Congress in which only 
« States are represented asserts the right to govern, absolutely 


! +] 


i liseretion, all the thirty-six States which compose the 
! - ake their laws and choose their rul rs, and to exclude the 
other ten from all ie are sin their own government until it sees fit to admit 
them thereto. What is there to distinquish the power thus asserted and 


exercised from the most absolute and intolerable tyranny ?” 


Most decidedly there is no distinction. As we have al- 
ready remarked, it is all the same to those who snffer from 
trvanny, whether it be that of five hundred or of one indi- 
vidual. Ifa party of timid old women, who regard every- 
body that looks at them as an an enemy only waiting for a 
convenient opportunity to cut their throats, oppress those 
over whom they have control, the victims of their fears have 
not only as much reason to complain, as if they had been 
treated similarly by a military despot; if there is any differ- 
ence in the feelings produc ‘ed, those who are oppressed by 
old women should feel an additional pang at finding them- 
selves so much humiliated as to be subject to such control ; 
and we strongly suspect that the Southerners have entertain- 
ed some such feeling towards the pusillanimous men who 


would treat them like slaves for years to come, lest by 


any chance they might be able at some future time to jeopar- 
dise their precious lives. The grounds upen which Congress 
has sought to justify its usurpations are satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by the Address ; nor is it less effective in dealing 
with the so-called “ amendments,” made by the same body, 
to the Constitution. Having duly set forth the nature of 
those amendments it emphatically protests against them as 
follows: 

‘We deny the right of Congress to make these changes in the 

iw without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the 

cially those to be most seri usly affected by them , orto imp 
ites or people as conditions of representation, or « 


ny of the rights, duties, or obligations, which belong under 


St 
tion to all the States alike. And with still greater emphasis do 
he right of any portion of the States in excluding the rest of 
from any share in their councils, to propose P netion 
the constitution which are to affect permanently their political 
ul control or coerce the legitimate action of the several mem 
> common Union. Such an exercise of} ower is simply a usurpa- 
e is unwarrantable when exercised by Northern St 
would beif exercised by Southern, and not to be justified or pal 
anything in the past history either of those by whom it is attempted or 
of those upon whose rights and liberties it is to take effect. It finds no 
warrant in the Constitution. It is at war with the fundamenta 
ciples of our form of government. If tolerated in one instanes 
becomes the pre cedent for future invasions of lib« rty anc constit 


right, dependent solely upon the will of the party in possession of power, 





and thus leads, by direct and t 

intolerable of all tyrannies the tyr wf shifting and ir exsponsibl 
poli ical factions, It is against thi , the st formidable of l the dangers 
which menace the stability of tree government, that tl i 

the United States was intended most carefully to provie 

strict and and steadfast adherence to 


alone can we find a basis of permanent ui 


All remember the views put forward by the famous 
Committee of Fifteen, who would make it a crime tor the 
Southerners even to think otherwise than they were 
directed by Congress. According to the Committee they 
were bound to entertain such sentiments as that tribunal 
would consider consistent with their position as conquered 
rebels whom the conquerors had a right to dispose of as they 
thought proper. Instead of this, as the Congressional Re- 
port told us, they showed * no evidence whatever of repent- 
ance of their crime,” and expressed ‘no regret except that 


they had no longer the power to continue the desperate 
! 


strugg 


le.” In commenting upon these absurd  assuimp- 
tions the Address justly remarks : 


ly to this: First, 
} 


to anv portion of th 


ye no 
lopinions to o 
pose or the abilit 
de en i inde r all conting 


its honor and its welfare.’ 


Further on the Address pays a just tribute to the good faith 
evinced by the rebels after the surrender of their venerals, 
and it must be admitted by every unprejudiced mind—by 
those most uncompromisingly opposed to them as long as 
they continued the war—that it is well deserved. In the 
Same passage it is shown that they were treated in the same 
spirit by the President, and that if any change has since oc- 
curred ip their sentiments it is to be attributed to the treat- 
ment they have received from Congress : 


‘History atfords no insts 
resources, and in public 
destructive in its progress, and so adverse 
feat and its conse quences W ith 
conduct of the people lately in insurrection against 
beyond all question this has been largely due to the 
hich their enforeed surrender was accepted by the President 


so much of 


tates and the generals in immediate command of the 
: liberal measures which were afterwards taken to restor 
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nility, and law to the States where all had for the time been over- 
No steps could have been better calenlated to command the 
respect, win the confidence, revive the patriotism, and secure the per- 
manent and affectionate allegiance of the people of the South to the 
constitution and laws of the Union than those which have been so firmly 
taken and so steadfastly pursued by the President of the United States. 
And if that confidence and loy alty have been since impaired, if the people 
» South are to-day less cordial in their allegiance than they were 
immedi itely upon the close of the war, we believe it is due to the ec! anged 
*the legislative department of the general government towards 
hem; to the action by which Congress has endeavored to supplant and 
defeat the the President's wise and beneficent policy of restorati: n;: to 
their exclusion from all participation in our common government ; to the 
withdrawal from them of rights conferred and guaranteed by the con- 
stitution ; and to the evident purpose of Congress, in the exercise of a 
— edand unlawful es to reduce them from the rank of free 
d equ i] members of a republic of States, with rights and dignities 
inimpaired, to the con dit “am of conqueré d provinces and a conquered 
people ; in all things subordinate and subject to the will of their con- 
querors ; free only to obey laws in making which they are not allowed 
to share.” 


The Address of the Convention not only admits that the 
Southerners had a right to change their sentiments in this 
way ; that it was perfectly natural for them to do so; but 


adds that if they had done otherwise, if they had calmly 
submitted to be defrauded of their rights, they would have 
rendered themselves unworthy of the character of a spirited 
and brave people : 


. No people has ever yet existed whose loy _ and faith such treat- 
nt long continued would not alienate and impair. And the ten millions 
Americans who live in the Sane would be somo citizens of a free 

pea degenerate sons of an heroic ancestry, unfit ever to become 
guardians ot the rights ar nd liberties bequeathed to us by the fathers and 
founders of this republic, if they could accept with uncomplaining sub- 
missiveness the humiliations thus songht to .be imposed upon them. 
Resentment of injustice is always and everywhere essential to freedom, 
and the spirit which prompts the States and people lately in insurrection, 
but insur gent now no longer, to protest against the imposition of unjust 
and deg ‘¢ conditions, makes them all the more worthy to share in 
the government of a free commonwealth, and gives still firmer assurance 


of the future power and freedom of the republic.” 


Although our space is pretty nearly exhausted we make 
room for one more extract, the concluding appeal of the 
Convention to the good sense and patriotism of the American 
people 4 


‘Fellow countrymen, we call upon you, in full reliance upon your 
intelligence and your patriotism, to accept, with generous and ungrudging 
confidence, this full surrender on the part of those lately in arms against 
your authority, and to share with them the honor and renown that 
await those who bring back peace ane concord to jarring Siates. The 
war just closed, with all its sorrows and disasters, has opened a new 
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career of glory to the nation it s sived. It has swept away the hos 
tilities of sentiment and of interest w i were a standing menace to its 
peace. It has destr yed the nstitution of slavery, always a cause ot sect ] 
agitation and strife, and has opened for our country the way to unity of 
interest, of principle, and of action, through all time to come. It has 
developed in both sections a military capa ity an aptitude for achieve 
ments of war, both by sea and land, before unknown even to ourselves 

} ‘ | te | ] tant 


ar d dk stined to exere ise ereatter, under ul i el coune Ss. an imp. 








co f 

has thus revealed, discipline compacted out power, it 
to us beyond co rsy or doubt, by the course pursued 
( ntending s etions bv foreign Powers, that wi ! ist be 





of our own independence, and that the principles of repr 
lican freedom we represent can find among the nations of the earth no 


friends or defenders but ourselves. 








*We call upon you, therefore, by every consideration of r Ow 
dignity and safety, and in the name of liberty throughout the world, to 
compl e the work of restoration and peace which the President of the 
United States has so w | gun, and which the policy adopted a thie 
principles asserted by the present Congress alone obstruct Phe time is 
clos ind when members of a new Congress are to be elected If 
that Congress shall perpetuate this policy, and, by excluding loyal States 
and people from representation in its halls, shall continue the usu ion 
by which the legislative powers of the government are now exercised, 
common prudence compels us to anticipate angmented Cciscontent 
withdrawal from the duties and obligations of the federal government 
internal dissension and a general collision of sentiments and pretensions 
which may renew, in il] ls} he civil w from which 
we have just emerged. r | to 
prevel he recurren 1 
in every Cor cress ! e] tio rf 











to re x4 illo l s ( ( 
branch every loval representative from every State in allegiance to the 
government who may be found by each Honse, in the exercise of the 
power conferred upon it by the constitution, to have been duly elected, 
returned, and qual fied for a se at thers in. 

“When this shall have been done the government will have 1 
restored to its integrity, the constitution of the United States w hav 
been re-established in its full supremacy, and the Americar Union will 
have again become what it was designed to be by those who formed it, 
a sovereign natio , coInp sed of separate States, each like itself 1 ing 
in distant and independent sphere, exercising powers de 1 and 
reserved by a common constitution, and resting upon the assent, tli 
tidenee, and co-operation of all the States and all the people subject te 
i thority. Thus reorganized and restored to their consti ional 

ions, the States and the general government can enter in trite ] 
spirit, with a common purpose and a common interest, upon whatever 
reforins the security of person il rig! ts, the enlargement of popular li 
erty, and the pe rfection of our republican institutions may demand. 


All this is as it should be, and we trust it will be re- 
sponded to accordingly from one end of the Republic to the 
other. The President has given it his sanction already. 


His speech in reply to the Committee of the Convention 
VOL. XIIIL.—NO. XXVI. 12 
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was all that could have been desired as an expression of his 


seutiments; if anything more was wanting from him it was 
to be found in his proclamation restoring Texas, issued only 


three days after the Address of the National Convention was 
publis! er 





But to none is more credit due in connection with what 
has been accomplished at Philadelphia than to General Dix; 
nor is it anythiug new for that gentleman to prove himself a 
stutesman as well asa patriot. He did so while virtually if 
not nominally military governor of New York. Ona former 
occasion we spoke ol the muanuer in which he exercised his 
influence in defence of personal liberty, saving many of our 
citizens trom arbitrary arrest, because he knew they were 
but victims of political pique and vindictiveness. Doubtless it 
vill never be known how many he protected in this way 
from the unscrupulous Star Chamber edicts of Stanton ; but 
there are very few intelligent persons who are not aware 
that the General did much good in this Way 5 it is also well 
kuown that never has he been more unassuming or Ihore 
polite and affable than when he had most power. [lis con- 


duet at the National Convention was entirely consistent with 


this, and it aflorded us sincere pleasure to see that he was 
honored accordingly by that highly enlightened and patriotic 
body in a manner which is most appropriately expressed by 
thie I llowing passace {rol his Speech, delivered August l 1, 


‘as . . ne ete, Aa 
ut the opening of the proceedings Which resulted so 


( { 1 ( VENTION AND I ow--Cit NS ¢ I 
\\ { [ return y ! sil thanks f the 
sing me to pres porally ov ‘ 
‘ dis f no li v « 
r tin “0 ind ! st of 
s Ive lor but because it Is a conventior f 
t t! States Of thils nion (cheers), and b wise Wwe ¢ 
t, il 3 | Ce ings are conducted with hari my a Ll good 
id ( i rtant results It 1 y 
dv of m has met on this conti t cireums 3 
SO | sand so delieate sit the v L17S87-the v W necurances 
in this to me a better go ent for the States 
estot ld « vedera n a gz nipent v 
land made more enduring, as we trust, by the fearful trials 
which it has eneountered and overcome The constit 
une here to plan at | > cons t Ww ire het to vine é 
(Chee We are here t sert thie ‘ of rey 
| er all Who are w itl e | 
“ " witho 1 Violation of its tundameutal p 
‘ \ are t ‘ lin rnd 
\ ‘ ti I = } 

















. ies . ’ st } 
It fat sf | ul | in ¢ ( | 
is \ uund by every consid y 
] , ene 1 and tom ta ( oe Bani 
: der s . go it. (Appl l cries of 
) t x States have fe mo ths ‘ ¢ ned by 
tw ist s ha wholly without repres t n 
s ) l t numerical | ) tion ¢ t rep 
! : sto sented has just been chat l e admis 
s a Z l ss i t taken from s! er and 
| i< ‘ ‘ Ten States a at de } 
‘ ( ss to w vy are entitled l ( . 
i \ ) } to protes e } 3 , 
, 
) I mia ) 


The se are fe irless, | onest, and u itriotie words ; and irom 


the high character of the speaker it cannot be doubted that 
they had their effeet on the Convention. Having thus most 
nd actors of the 


cheert uly given full cre lit to the thinkers a 
recent Convention we may be permitted to remind our 


readers of a portion of what we had said ourselves in 
defence ot the same pr iciples long before that houorable 
body had net. Nor is it ny part of our object in doing sO 
to court the favor of Southerners who are, or have been, 
secessionists. We have never pret nded that we were 
friendly towards them while they were at war ;‘the numbers 
of out jonraal published duri 7 the sad strife bear te stimony 

to their efforts to dis ber 
the Republic than we ; nor were any more glad wl 


li 
that none were more opposed 


oF l 


were foreed to lay down their arms. But the monme nt 
the war was over then none were more anxious 
that justice should be done them, and that no vindictive 
poliey should be pursued towards them. Thus in our num- 


ber for Jui e, 1865, we commenced an article on the sub ect 


J 
| . . | ; i tes . 
as foilows: ‘Our first Impulse as Well as our first duty, on 
the presen occasion, Is to congrat ilate the country. North 
I 


and South. on the restoration of peace and the Union ; and 
Gul first wish is that the rorernment wi he magnanim mus aN l oron- 
erous, aS 1b can well afford to be. It is not hecessary to- 
evince any vindictive spirit ; such a course would on the con- 
trary, b injudicious ; far from doing cood, it would, sooner 
or later, b produc fire of evil CONSE! uences.?* In the same 
article we said ; _ Not ing Cc yuld be gained by executing 
Jetlerson Davis if he were convicted to-morrow; such a 
course would, on the contrary, do much harm, as the ex- 


periene » of the world proves.” Atter assiguing our reasons 


Nat il Quarterly Review, No. xxxi., art. °° 1 J mus and Nesults of 
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for this, we added: “For similar reasons we hold that he 
should not be treated with any needless harshness, there 
is no necessity for chaining an old man like him, surrounded 
by guards, in the casemate of a fortress; we hope it is not 
true that he has been so chained, &c.”’ 

When all were mocking both Davis and his wife, on 
account of his having dressed in female clothing, we reminded 
our readers that some of the greatest men and women, in- 
cluding Peter the Great of Russia and Madame Lavalette, 
had acted similarly in similar cireumstances. In our article 
on the President’s Message in the December number of the 
same year, we remarked: ** None who know the Southerners 
and are capable of forming intelligent views would assert 
that military rule would make them loyal to the Union in a shorter 
time than constitutional freedom would ¢ the truth is, that if it 
were the design of the President to render the Federal Gov. 
ernment as hateful to them as possible, he could not adopt any 
more effectual means J Tr doing so than the military domination 
thus recommended by men whose zeal is far greater than their un- 
derstanding.”** 

We need hardly say that this observation was made in 
allusion to the efforts of the radicals to persecute and oppress 
the conquered South as much as they could. Passing on to 
the number for March of the present year, we turn to our 
article entitled “ The President’s Message —Pights of the 
Conquered.” What these rights are recognized to be in all 
civilized countries we showed from the best authorities, 
ancient and modern, commencing our observations as follows: 
* Never did fanaticism assume a more dangerous form than ut has 
recently done in this country ; nor can We remember any form 
that has less common sense, truth, or political wisdom for 
its basis than that which would perpetuate the disaffection and 
discontent of the Whites of the Southern States, while it would 
give privileges and immunities to the Blacks never betore 
enjoyed by any race.”+ Finally, in our very last number, 
we had an article, entitled “ Partisan Reconstruction,” the 
spirit of which may be inferred from the following remark, 
which is all we can make room for: * Even despots find it 
their interest to be as gentle as possible to those whom they 
have conquered ; and when they do otherwise, they not un- 
frequently acknowledge their error when it is too late.” 

‘These few extracts, brief as they are, show that the senti- 
N. Q. R., No. xxiii, p. 168 +N. Q. R., No. xxiv., p. 291 
~N.Q. R., No. xxv., p. 163 
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ments and feelings so well and opportunely expressed in the 
Address of the Cenvention to the People of the United 
States are not new to us; and the various articles from 
which they are taken will show that they are based on sound 
principles ol international law, the laws of war, political 
economy, and patriotis hn. But, as alrea ly observe i, we do 
not value or admire that noble document anything the less 
on this account. We do not the less earnestly urge that its 
principal framers be ranked among the benetactors of their 
country ; and we do not the less anxiously hope that it will 
teach the whole people, North and South, to whom it is 
addressed, to distinguish between fanaticism and patriotism 
and between the true friends of their country and its real 


though perhaps unintentional, enemies. 
| 


Arr. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


HI ORY x ) ( \ \ 

Six M l he W I] h Ab un I . TheS fa 
Pi By F. LB. ¢ Lin , New Y Hurd 
Ww iit uy Soo 
Tne w ‘ in of s le is in ve uestiona ta An 

irtist of tn ) Ss tale \ ) t LOW »\W Lo Ww ttle— 

takes 1 ul it it we be a good t to gi 1 | t of 

Mr. | ) und his Cabinet I] es to s iends to aid him in 

onus ~— . vs: he gets sof it | mto Mr. I oO who 

, | ! l es him » the White House, so 

tha 5 i é y nen | si ailis right he 

Presiden is rom 3 co l towards t irtist was kind 

l 1 ( ’ rh | | l on t conti y. £ 1d 1s 

ex] sed f 
| ystens of in publis r this book is to show 

W tag iM | yutits real o ct is ery ditferent 
: lei ) N ) ( wthor himself, the « et oO of 

the b < $n P >) evar f State If we are to 

believe Mr. Ca 3 er we are indebted for every import 
ant step taken by the fort ; in short, according to our very patriotic 
artist-author, Mr. Lincoln was little better than a mere puppet in the 
hands of Mr. Seward. This information is conveyed to us very much in 
the spirit of, Le est m é le roi! that is, in amanner which ren- 
ders it more than probable that, had Mr. Seward been the person who fell, 
we should have had a very different estimate from that now presented ; 


then the guiding genius would have been, really as well as nominally, Mr. 
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After a few words of sympathy and condolence, with a countenance 






beaming with joy and satisfaction, he entered u in account of his visit to 
Richmond, and the glorious success of Grant—throwing himself, in his almost 
boyish exultation, at full length across the bed, supporting his head upon one 
hand, and in this manner reciting the story of the collapse of the rebellion. 
Cu ling he lifted himself up and said And now for a day of Thanks- 
giving ! Mr. Seward entered fully into his feelings, but observed, with 
characteristic caution, that the issue between Sherman and Johnston had not 
yet been decided, and a prem lehration might } ve the ef t to nerve the remaining 
Confederacy to grea desperation. He advised, therefure, no official 

d nation of a day intil the result of Sherman’s combinations was known 
{ y the force the Secretar view, Mr. Lincoln reluctantly gave up the purpose, 

lt days later suffered in his own person the last, most atrocious, but 
‘ ng act of the most wicked of all rebellions recorded on the pages of 
histo It was the last interview on carth between the President and his Se 
I stalk Dp. JU 

In commenting on this Mr. Carpenter is alittle too communicative ; he 
unwittingly shows the object of it as follows: ‘ This incident, related to 
Mr. Seward by a friend* while slowly recovering from tiie murderous at 
tack on himself, was followed by an interesting account of his personal 
relations with Mr. Lincoln” (p. 201). This is followed by an ‘interesting’ 
( yay about Mr. Lineoln, w hh purports t » have taken pl ice between 
t Secretary and his * friend 

The reader inay now be able to judge how consistent our author's 
5 i tsare with each othe r. As acorresp ynd ‘nt of the * Ind pend- 
ent” he could not but regard the greatness of Mr. Lincoln as depending 
mainly, ifmot exclusively, on the Emancipation Proclamation, The issuing 
of this he calls * an act unparalleled for moral grandeur in the history of 
mss md 10,11), although he tells us himself it v is done simply is 
a means Of supplessing the re liion, when t s ved to | ho pros 
p t of doing so without it. But Me. Carp ikes a t virt of 
necessity in his own peculiar way, and notes ( ‘ophe as follows 

‘* When at lencth, in obedience to what seemed the very voice of Gov, the 


thunderbolt was launched, and, hke the first gun at Concord vas ird 

around the world,’ all the enthusiasm of my nature was kindled. Th beast ’ 

secession, offspring of the ‘ dragon’ Slavery, drawing in his train a third part 

of our national stars, was pierced with the deadly wound whien could not be 

healed. It was the combat between Michael and Satan of Apocalyptic vision, 
teent nt p. 1 


reGnacted before t! yes of t ineteenth 
] te al ] ]! If he ipplies the colors thus with his 


t be invaluable. What atine figure the * beast,” the 


* dragon,” “a third part of our national stars,” and the deadly wound 
which could not be healed,” would make on a large canvass! Of course 
it would remind any smart person of “the combat between Michael and 
Satan of Apocalyptic visioun”—the resemblance would be as striking as 
that between the cloud and the whale in Hamlet! 
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TTistoire de la N. uve Mi Fran ~ C te mnt les Nari yatic na déco ertes et 
Habitations faites par les Francois és Indes Oceidentales et Nouvel 
France. Avec les Muses deli N le France. Par Maro Lt I 
Enrichie de cartes. Nouvelle édition, publiée par M, Edwin Tross. 
3vols. l6mo. P: ) 














genius; a poet of some 1 tas w 1s nt 
L ind | 
vi it was appre il ( linglv } t ) ' 3 avo 
So far as is now know the first ed f vas 1 lin 1609 
two years after there was a s¢ 1 editio 1617 tl was a third ei 
und t next year a four ( _—— published Peoria Nor 
‘ ] + 
translations of it we mad t} most notab being that published at 
+} + ) y 
Augs ler th of Nova Francia. Histori Enfiind 
7 der gross i La schattt N tl mcit 
We have no doubt that it will be s 10 extensive ”" ited 
. ¢ { f ’ ler ] 
Ww oO me. save oourl! v “ 1oOUe 1 Cana 3 10 
it be! nteresting han t \ lo y is ist idy + + } is | : 
too m ne ected n tl s country, I] \ eT liat t Tact 1 y 
be, 1t ca tbe ar d t the a sof Amer 1 are tar better 
understood wuse more st l lmost every country of Europ: 
than they are in this cou } I ss 1 I " iting to 
have to admit that, n 1 as we al 1 t ra sing M 
ins ft t r ignorance, 1 y know mo i tA t i ‘ logy 
in snown in the | ed States, « » very few who devot 
themselves to |! rical 1 3. | f to induce many others to 
+ + ] 
imitate the example 
Th | ) é ft se \ ist | several Oo vorks bear- 
Ing on tiie ime subject { | wo ire ved 3a 
ot st tof the ¢ hist of N Amer 1 mo ( mus and 
interes information than is now iilable iny others Wi 





of the sevente y—! ‘ vo hundred and irs ago 
Bef taking s of. y ( ud story, or thatof New 
France, as the country W en ca M. Lesea 1 gives a riel t 
comprehensive account of the West Indies and of N 
France, aud presents his r 3a ury of the principal voyages 
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futing many of the alleg ms of the Greek historians in relation to that 
people 
by tar the most vaiua part of the vork, however, is that in which 
describes t manners and customs, religion, snperstitions, wars 
ports, « &e., of the aborigines Che orthography of the author is 
| 
earefully retained: in short, tl vhole is ven as it was written, and 
ther . mpanying it are t similes of those prepared by M 
bot expressly for this work. In thet rl volume there are se 
poems, some of which possess considerable merit. The first is an address 





to the King of France in the form of a Pindarie ode. The second is an 


ldress to the I rench returning from Ne “ France to Gallic Fran e, and 


dated August 25,1606. We transcribe the tirst stanza of the latter, 
+ ] } +] 
partly as a specimen of tl uithor’s poetty, and partly to show thi 
tudent of Fr ) how! that laneuas s been improved in elegans 
ir t r f seventeenth century 
( 
t 
Allez 
I ‘ ‘ l4 
_ I | _ 


as hae 1 more truth t poetry this volun the author is 
Ls 2 n ft é " nts, tnota ~ et. We are 
sorrv. therefo that he « not s his views in plain pros ind 
eave verse-ms » to t very few who can lay sor claim, however 
light, to the divine ifflatus, lad this really been i book of poetry, is it 
purports t » be, it would | e had a « rent imprint; it would have 
reached us, not from New York, but from Boston. 

We may here be permitted to « ress our regret, in all sincerity, that 





t Messrs. Ilarper have so much changed the character of their publica 
¢ within the last five years Previous to that time they | shed 
more good works than any other house on this continent. Almost all 
beari their imprint were standard works; it was but rarely an inferior 
book was issued from the pres If ther e any who forget or doubt 
this we refer them to the catalogues of those gentlemen, than which 
none were better up to the time mentioned, for there are but few valuable 


ks in English literature which they do not embrace. But how much 








has the picture been reversed since 1861 It is true tl ven within 
t sp riod they have publish d some two or three ro | ks: but the 
rest—what are the Turn to re t catalogues, compare them with 
former ones, and then say whether we are right o \ . 





or judgment, or that they are inferior now as men to what they were five, 
sec V ( te years avo Ww ) ve. on the eo rary. that . at 
none of the el ¢ af shrewdness it this is tl Wy feature of 
tie case. since there 1 t have been a fallir +} oS e 
The trut +) it. t Sia i ae tr en - - . rer 2 af > 7 | 
I Oks al no lor rer re ud t S ( trv, as 1 ist | ( e 
who reads a good book now, five hundred read a bad o 
Y ‘ thr ‘fecoml lat n of he r written in « rre + Ky - . 
stitute they ‘ . yulum of e-tenths of our peop! | ] } 
‘ 5 thet the Maseecn. on siness men. have adapted t 3 
ste Gaak 4 ¢ it] r Montl though ¢ ¢ 
erature had the . P , ress Fy thie : earlier 
. sal Vl Pw 4 ‘ — 
t . 1 1 t } ’ } » ] 4 
l ‘ pu ty ! \ 
~" i 
' “J vy . very neal prog — ‘ f__ 
that w 1 it ) In tim was felt t to 
\ d \ rd te ] oft they »p la is } | t 
fi. soft p 1 port of t . ; 
14 L | 1 
} j ¢ 
PEE Rae thes . M 
could 1 ; tad ta ¢ standard of t ty ¢ 
had finally to; and, | Journal of Cis 
| ) - 
] ‘ ‘ 6} . 1 1 
l to ( i? i t rs or two 1 " 
Itst ‘ Da sw an so wer aoe , ; 
] » fail t S( ] I N . me er are | | eis 
lit t \ te t st we | for er ¢ 
, ) ] ‘ 
wi ) co 3 VAV ca ‘ 
{ ] rl] f + 
s s l 1 ea 
= 3s of 1 ndise com fro |’ ( ‘ 





hold 1! Ts 4 y more than we would hold t rr . 

for not pros sul I oth when they know from « e that 
the coarse article, which does not cost more than one-thir e | is 
what their customers prefe 
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ae ; ‘ : 
it would be uncivil to compare the poetry before us to coarse cloth, 
such as linsey, woolsey, or the like, although we cannot help thinking 


} latter 


+ ] t . 3 r ‘il } ' ror r te) 
that, upon the whole, the latter is more useful than the former. Still, 





there many of the “pieces” which will be read with interest on 
iccount of the scenes which they purport to describe; but we think the 
same pen Wo ild have awakened a deep r interest by plain prose. This 
we infer from his prose “Supplement,” which really contains more 


poetry than his most elaborate verses. We will give a specimen or | 


two from the latter, however, so that if we are wrong he may receive all 
the 1 I \ 





victories lt 

| I ‘ i 

ana it must ve 

or ] 1 , Tha 
} . + 

T _ ‘ i) 

t at ‘“ 

eT 4 5s W i 

in 


rather of opinion that if he saw another making his will while he ought 
to be preparing for battle he would have told him that he cast a slur on 


his own courage. What would the world have said 








to make his will at Trafalgar when he fou d that the French were ready 





losing stanzas of the same piece are not 


= 





ich better or more appropriate ; we transcribe them because they may 











Wh j wad ’ reet we Ly 27 


wetry then we 






article Mr. Melville has great faith in difference of type; sometimes he 





: j } . _ , . 
prints whole pages in Jtalics, as if he thought he could render them more 
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poetical by the process. Thus, for example, the poem entitled Donelsor 
is chiefly in that type; but the amount of 


f poetry it cortains may be pr 





safely inferred from the first stanza :— 


1 
i . \ x het 
\ ; 
A . 1 ‘ i 
‘ ‘ ‘ t t 
\ wa irt w 


Y an, pray ada ) - 

In the sentimental style our poet does not sueceed much better. “Th 
Swamp Ange nay regarded as an elaborate effort in this direction ; 
w hat the result is may be sufficiently judged from the ope yx stanza, 

: 


ver, we confess we do not entirely understand 


1 i ~ 
\ a Afr 
\ , 
luna Ww t S 
B i ur 4 
\ ‘ i 
A t w ry at 
\ 107 
“Lee in the Capital” is quite an ambitious attempt. It is nearly, if 
not quite, as lonsas Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden,” or Goldsm 3 l'ravel 
ler;” b we cannot point out any f rthe iblanes \ r two 
will serve as a specimen of the manner in w h that rebel chic n is 


i ‘** The captain who fierce armies led 


Becomes a quiet seminary’s 


head ¢ 


Poor as his privates, carns his bread.”’—(p. 229.) 


iar ell isions on Stor ewall Ja kson, liow de] riit l 





he could o1 





y see the blaze of glory shed upon him 
here! Fortunately, McClellan lives to see his fame placed at lust 


} ‘ ] } 
e devote to ! 


firm basis. Eight long stanzas ar 





+] 


Antietam ;” and certair yt is in the volume bi 


is. We transcrib 


ere are no better stanz fore 





ing done so, we think we shall be excused 


for not giving a mo tracts on the present occasion: 
ach ( und M to th rs and Jove 
N i i A { W tt 
T t ring ! \ 
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4 P we Tor Q + . of 
Faich and | y, & l2mo 100. New 
i? ‘ t i ? 
it title-page that t 
only t few days have « 
\ W 1 now h 
I t I $s, esp 
nd to have some aecq 
iiliar with their ** manners and customs,” but that he 
of t r characteristic poetry We may remark in 
sto es farther to prove the Eastern origin of 
faith in fairies which they have transmitted 
to it least two thousand years, and which is still 
santry with as much reve ice asthe religion, which 


er much Elizabeth disliked “ the w 1 Irish,” nothing 
more than to be made queen of their beautiful and 


consist in, is 


and romanc¢ 


1 this country that we have often intended to devote 





to it in this journal, feeling satisfied that none who 
| ridicule the system, since its intluence on the people 
tary. It has amoral philosophy for its basis, whi 


from any one fairy tale, however guod in itself. 


Mr. Savage's book. The volume is 


, , 
tienan who 





} 





cient mythology of Ireland as other man now ving, 
in ambitious poem, It is si in style and varied in 
po pretenti to the higher flichts of tows hut ti 
bo pre entiods to Lie Mmgvuer hights o poetry, lL Lil c 5 
wetry init; and our readers are aware that we are not prone 
t title on any mere set of verses, however long or short 
prominent characteristics of the poem before us area certain 
ss and /Eolian melody. Here and there is a touch of genu- 


gh it finds a response in human naturs 





which, al 
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have no space left for the fairies if we do not introduce 


But we shall I 
them at once. We must therefore be somewhat abrupt in presenting the 
following passage, merely premising that it is highly characteristic, and 
shows that the author has fully studied the subject, if not among the 
Irish peasantry, who understood it best, at least among those authors 


who have best described the fairy world. 
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Con aoe 
From the I ig s 
Saga’s h ur 
I W ood-¢ . 
(s i 


he faults of our author are few and far between: even these are sur h 


as can easily be avoided in future, In almost « very instance he commits 


them forthe sake of the rliyme, but a detective rhyme or the absence of 


a syllable from a line is by no means so bad 


li poetry as un ineleyant or 
forced expression. Such omissions are frequently met with in Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, as well as in Milton and Racine, but all those great 


ber the genius of tl 


+ ] » - } 
Inasters tuke care to remem ie language in which they 


write. Sometimes Mr. Savage uses expressions like 


A gentle breath the shrubs among,.’’—(p. 8 
Again 
‘Tis mysty wares amor —(p. 21 
It is not well to end a line of poetry with a particle; it is particularly 
wrong to end it with a preposition, the very name of wl] implies that 
it ought to precede and not follow the noun which it goverrs. Of a similar 


tharacter is the habit of accenting the participial termination ed for 


the sake of adding a syllable, as in the line, 


Embcss'd and stainéd o’er.”’ 

Il ro oF +. tian! + +} H _ ++ } 4 4 ] » £6 2 
ere are two participles; in one the eis omitted; in e other it is 

not only retained, but made to bear a stress which does not belong to it 
Even a vowel should not be burdened with a load w it is not 
suppose d to be able to bear in certain situations, But, as we have said, 
these are trifling faults: indeed, they become as ] ght as al I] eptible 
at all, when placed in the balance with the many positive beauties of 


“*Eva;” and, accordingly, we do not hesitate to recommend the poem to 


the lovers of the genuine fairy legend. 


Poems. By Curistina G. Rosetti. lémo., pp. 256. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers, 1866, 


Hitherto the publish rs of this volume have been quite successful in 
their selection of English books for republication in this country. More 


than once we have congratulated them on the taste and judgment which 


they have thus evinced; but we are sorry we cannot do so in the present 
instance ; and yet there are some pretty things in the volume before us. 
“lady reviewers” | 


VOL. XIII.—NO. XXVI. 13 


It does not do to say that some have spoken inhigh terms 
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of Miss Rosetti’s poetry ; gentlemen reviewers might have done the same 
without adding anything to the merit of the article, although they might 
have increased its market value. It is too often forgotten that English- 
men have gallantry as well as Americans; they certainly have enough to 
induce them to bestow more praise on the poetical effurts of a lady than 
the strict facts of the case would entirely justify. 

We are sorry to think that it is “recommendations” of this kind 
which must have fallen into the hands of the Messrs. Roberts, lately. 
We see Miss Rosetti compared to Miss Ingelow, but there is a vast ditference 
between the twain in all things, except that both are maiden ladies of a cer- 
tain age, and that neither las much pretentions to personal charms. We 
have given our estimate in these pages of Miss Ingelow’s poetry; we have 
presented specimens to our readers to show that the lady possesses 
genuine inspiration; but we must be so ungallant as to say that we find 
little trace of anything of the kind in Miss Rosetti. To us one is the 
same personally as the other; we know neither except by their works. 
For aught we are aware Miss Rosetti may be vastly more amiable, and 
consequently more worthy of compliments from the ruder sex, than Miss 
Ingelow ; but poetry, whether genuine or spurious, has no sex, therefore 
wemay be permitted to proceed with the few little criticisms which we 
have to make on the “ Poems” before us. 

More than once our English cousins have rallied us by saying that 
they send us their indifferent poetry as the French send us their indiffer- 
ent wines; and they add that in one case as well as the other we are 
served right, since we swallow the worst more eagerly than the best, and 
will continue to do so until there is some improvement in the tone of our 
stomach. As we have already intimated Miss Rosetti gives us many 
pretty verses—very good models, so far as form and rhythm are con- 
cerned, for those nicely-scented effusions which our boarding school young 
ladies get up to seeure diplomas at annual commencements. We would 
therefore recommend them for that purpose, did we not find some amongst 
them which do not inculcate exactly the sort of morality which most 
American mothers would like to teach their daughters. 

There are some strange contrasts in Miss Rosetti’s book; religion and 
irreligion, vice and virtue, are mixed up in it oddly enough, but ingeniously 
withal. It is remarkable that nothing affords her more inspiration, or 
enables herto make a nearer approach to the poetical vein, than the frailty 
of her sister woman. Sometimes she makes the “ruined” relate their ex- 
perience as follows: 

** | was a cottage maiden 
Hardened by sun and air, 
Contented with my cottage mates, 
Not mindful I was fair 
Why did a great lord find me ont, 
And praise my flaxen hair? 


Why did a great lord find me ont, 
To fill my heart with care ? 
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Tie lured me to his palace home— 
Woe ’s me for joy thereof— 
To lead a shameless shameful life, 
His plaything and his love. 
Ii: wore me like a silken knot 
He changed me like a glove; 
So now I moan, an unclean thing 
Who might have been a dove.”’—(pp. 30, 31.) 

Perhaps it may be said that the repentance shown here makes amends 
for the pruriency and indelicacy; well, be it so. But before our po 
etess concludes she reminds innocent maidens that, although fornication 
is not a good thing, it has after all some agreeable features, which makes 
it preferable, in some cases, to the married state. If the following stanzas 
with which ‘Cousin Kate” concludes do not mean something like this, 
then we must confess that we do not understand them: 

*O cousin Kate, my love was true, 
Your love was writ in sand; 
If he had fooled not me but you, 
If you stood where I stand, 
He'd not have won me with his love 
Nor bought me with his land; 
| I would have spit into his face 
And not have taken his hand 





Yet I ‘ve a gift you hare not got, 
And seem not like to get ; 

For all your clothes and wedding ring 
I ‘ve little doubt you fret. 

My fair-haired son, my shame, my pride, 
Cling closer, closer yet ; 

Your father would give lands for one 


To wear his coronet."’—(pp. 31, 32.) 


Thus, the mistress had a “gift” which the wife had not, and seemed 
“not like to get.””. This was consoling to the former. The expressions 
“had fooled,” “spit in his face,” &c., are plain enough, but neither elegant 
nor poetical. 

It is not alone in “Cousin Kate” that easy virtue is invested with 
interest. here are several other pieces in which the same sentiment is 
put forward in a manner to awaken our sympathies. 
‘Sister Maude” its hero has been slain by the sister of his mistress, who 
We transcribe the tw 


If we understand 


did not like that the family should be dishonored. 
first stanzas, so that the reader may be able to judge for himself. 
Who told my mother of my shame, 
Who told my father of my dear ? 
O who but Maude, my sister Maude 
Who lurked to spy and peer. 
Cold he lies, as cold as stone, 
With his clotted curls about his face : 
The comeliest corpse in all the world, 


And worthy of a queen's embrace.’ —(p. 69 
It seems that the only person who has done wrong is Mande, for the 


peem concludes as follows 
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My father may wear a golden gown 
My mother a crown may win ; 
If my dear and I knocked at Heaven-gate 
Perhaps they'd let us in: 
jut sister Maude, O sister Maude 
Bide you with death and sin.’’—(p. 69.) 
The erring one and her lover are likely to get in “at Heaven's gate;’ 
but Mande, who disturbed their innocent fun may bide “ with death and 
S1n. This strikes us as a curious sort of morality to be inculeated by a 


maiden lady who devotes a portion of her book to * devotional} 





pieces.” We are quite willing to believe, however, that the lady means 
no harm: indeed, we are inclined to think that the whole secret of the 
matter lies in her fondness for babies. Thus, the most interesting part of 


‘Lady Magvie” is the first stanzas, in which the heroine su modestly 


ie happy time when she muy make an addition to the 











populat no er country 

You must not call me Maggie, you must not call me Dear, 
r I'm Lady of the Manor now stately to sex 

And if there comes a babe, as there may some happy year. 


r will be little lord or lady at my knee vp Is2.) 



























As we have said that nothing inspires Miss Rosetti so well as love, 
ies, &e., it may be well toshow how she does in the same piece, after 
one has been disposed of. Accordingly, we transcribe the two 


of * Lady Maggie,” which immediately follow that just given, 


only pre x that there is a good deal more of the same kind 
0 it what ails you. my sailor cousin Phil 
ut you shake and turn white like a cockcrow ghost ? 
Y re as white ae I turned once down by the mill 


When one told me you and ship and crew were lost 
P p, my playfellow, when we were boy and girl 


It was the Miller's Nancy told it to me) 


P p with the merry life in lip and curl, 
Philip my playfellow drowned in the sea !""—(p. 152.) 
B ‘ ips the most ¢ iwious of all Miss Rosetti’s pr xluctions is that en- 
titled “ Under the Rose,” which extends to nineteen pages. This purports 


» be adaughter’s account of the mannerin which her mother was seduced 


We transcribe the second stanza, which we think tells g 





I do not guess his name 

Who wrought my Mother's shame, 
And gave me life forlorn ; 

But my Mother, Mother, Mother, 

I knew her from all other 

My mother pale ar d mild 

Fair as ever was seen, 


was but scarce sixteen, 





She 













Little more than a child, 
When I was born 

To work her scorn 
With secret bitter throes 
In a passion of secret woes 


She bore me under the rose 
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The daughter is next described; we are shown how ec! irming s] 
was--few born lawfully in an honorable house half so beat 


tractive. But towards the conclusion of the poem she b 
curses her father “ for his pains,” and ends } 
Amen.” A good poet, such, for example, a 


might be excused for } 


pious, * almost ” 


with an “* Bur 


we think a poetess wl 


eing thus wayward: but 
s0nNg Is not very sweet, or melod 


Hous at best —especia lV one wl , 
writes so many “ devotional pieces” -onght to turn her thoughts into 
some more modest, or less indelicate channel This is the first time we 
have had any serious fault to find with any production bearing the imprint 
of the Messrs. Roberts and we have done so now very 1 y ! 
deed with a feeling of sincere regret th it for on at least t V ive be n 
Ceceive d by “lady reviewers.” 

Ten Years of a Lifetime. Ry Mrs. Marcaret Woswer, anthor of “The 

Morrisons,’ 12mo., pp 2? New York: M. Doolady. 1886. 
Trosk who like an exciting st ry, startling incidents, mysterious an 
pearances, and strange situations, will be pleased with this volume: for, 
although the author’s pen hast arte ular macgie in it, and ] 


pretension to that fascinati 


little 
n which, if we are to believe t pub 
lishers and their critics, is so common in. ur time, it is ce '¥ more 
graphic and lively than that of three-fourths of the nov s, of t 
present day 
It is not to the more | ghly cultivated lovers of fiction we wo er 
ommend the book, however; there is too much murder, bloodshed 
vice in it for that By this we do not m« in that it is a vicious and 
book, or that any bad moral] is uc ; 


sought to be “ul | 
n the contrary, there is no incid 
9 + ¢, s},) 
int, @8 lar as possibdie, 


+ 
en 


or evel 


The diffieulty is. 
iracters whose influence « 


innot be ot wise than demoralizing 
This is tr ie, for exam ile of D k I iva ly ind his d mo is e, who 
are as ready to murder one in his own room as they a to pick his 
pockets, when they find him out. 


} 


ie myster ar 


ous ¢ 


y be ranked Mrs. ] The 
reader’s surprise is strongly excited by the interviews of this ipparent! 
respectable lady with so depraved a character is Dick Lavaridge: the sur 
prise gives way by degrees to a feeling of the most inxious Curiosity and 
leep interest. Meantime thi mystery is revealed, and a w ed and 
bloody plot Is brought to rlit t we pre! r to il ww tf ud Qu 
ravel the tangled skein for himself 
rhe two chapters resp ely entitled “ A last night for vo of ft 
ITousehold,” and t] ‘Tr st,” would prove by themselves that Mrs 
losmet ( n draw vivid ind st rtling pictures ve only Vis wo ] 
v her pen on less revolt subjects ; for it seldom. if ever. d 
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to drag vice from its lowest depths in order that the innocent and pure 
may see how itlooks. Be this as it may, it cannot be denied that ‘Ten 
Years of a Lifetime” is an interesting story, one that can hardly be thrown 
aside after the first ten pages have been read, even by the most fastidious. 
The book is neatly and clearly printed, and tastefully bound in muslin; 
the publisher having done his part creditably in every particular. 


Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law—the Wager of 
Battle—the Ordeal-Torture —By Uexry C. Lea. 8vo., pp. 407. 
Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea. 1866, 

There is a good deal that is curious and interesting inthis volume. It 
exhibits an amount of research of which few publishers are capable; in- 
deed, there are not many of our professional authors who could produce 
so instructive a book. Mr. Lea makes no important statements which 
he doves not substantiate by citations, generally from the original sources. 
In this respect he pursues the course of writers like Bayle, Montaigue, 
Coleridge, Southey, &c., whose notes and quotations from authors who 
write in different languages are often the most valuable parts of their 
works. The value of the work before usis much enhanced by its copious 
and well-arranged alphabetical index. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by 
GicorGe Lone. lémo., pp.310. Boston: Tickner & Fields. 

In looking over our shelf for a new book worth noticing, this volume 
fell into our hands for the first time in its present form. It is of such a 
character that we deem it a privilege to recommend it to our friends as 
full of true wisdom, Even the most fastidious and critical of American 
publishers have rarely published a more valuable book than this. The 
Emperor was learned in all the lore of the ancients—in that of the 
Hindoos and Egyptians as well as of the Greeks—and he presents us the 
essence of all in this volume in an exceedingly attractive form. In short, 
it is worth a gross of modern * works.” We hope it will be extensively 
read, 

Reseved from Egypt. By A. L. O. E. 16mo, pp. 465. New York 
Protestant Episcopal 5. 8. Union, 1866. 

We never receive a book from the press of this society which we can- 
not cheerfully and heartily commend for various degrees and kinds of 
merit; and that now before us is one of its best publications. The author, 
far from being pretentious, is very modest, but is familiarly acquainted 
with the Scriptures and a master of the English language, which is more 


than can be said of three-fourths of those who undertake to write religious 


} ) 
VOOKS, 

The chapters on the infant Moses, the decision of Moses, desert 
wanderings, &c., are worth the price of the whole volume. The 


account given of the conflicting passions of the Jews when they found 
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themselves hemmed in with the Red Sea on one side, and the mountain 


and desert on the other, while the pillar of fire directed them towards 
the sea, is very graphic and replete with interest. To this we need 
hardly add that the book is worthy of a place in the most select family 


library. 


INSURANCE, 


Insurince Reports and other Documents for the Quarter, August 31, 1866. 


Lire Insurance is assuming immense magnitude in this country; if only 
properly maneged it is destined to transcend all other kinds of business 


both as a means of securing wealth and influence for those engaged in i 
and of benefiting the public at large. Bat it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on all concerned that a considerable amount of knowledge is 
. 


essential to success, The ignorant may sometimes succeed so far as to 


accumulate millions: but they do so the same as the quick doctor, 


i 


who knows nothing of the human systein, occasionally makes more money 
than the most learned and experienced physician. It were easy to point 
out examples of this kind among Insurance companies; but these are ex- 
ceptions. Nor must it be forgotten that, in proportion as the principles 
of insurance are well understood, it becomes more and more ditlicilt for 
the mere preten ler to gain his point. 

Another fact to be borne in mind is, that to attain a certain amount of 


success by chieanery or other ille 





mate means isa very different thing 
from maintaining that success against enlightened and vigorous competi- 
tion. It is true that there are some who, although ignorant and illit- 
erate themselves, have cunning enough to avail themselves of the 
knowledge and intelligence of others. This saves them from falling back 
to their proper level from whatever height they may have soared to be- 
fore they had to encounter enlightened competition, Thus, consider the 
case under any point of view we will, it is equally plain that the great lever 
of success is know le dg ° 

In all European countries this fact is so universally recognized that 
there is no respectable Life company which has not a man of talent and 
learning connected with it. The mathematician must not mere!y be able 
to solve certain proble ms in algebra or the calculus, however ditlicult those 


problems may be; he must understand the philosophy of them; he must 


l 
interrogate them and avail himself of what they teach. This is what 
Laplace did; had he not thus re flected on the nature of equations and 
proportions he could never have given the world his Philosophical Essay 
on Probabilities,* which forms the groundwork of the present system of In- 


surance calculations, 


©Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités. 8vo. Paris. 
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Sept mber, 


In es ting the va ind power of knowledge, our underwriters 
should bear in1 1 that the greatest impediment to snecess in their pro- 
fession ist prevalent opinion that, at best, insurance is but a game 
of chance. Those who regard it in this light must necessarily think it is 
illegitimate If the hances go against the Insurance C mpany, t y Say, 
it must f and then we or our heirs lose all. We can assur insur- 
ance fraternity that a large portion of the public reason on t subject in 
this way And what is done, in general, to refute their erroneous the 
ories? Ilow many of our actuaries deem it necessary to do anything 
more by way of ¢ hit ng the p iblic than to quot Wiat this or 
that great man great wornan is said in favor of insurance ? 
rhey s} ly that this sort of argument has intluence only 
with the narrow as of minds. One who thinks for himself will not 
accept tl lict rf y person w ithout some proof of its correctness : 
if Fras nm is ed to him, he may ask, Did Franklin or Bacon 
ever ¢ \ could deny that both erred? or that any other philos- 
opher errea 

But t iws w! dot t err ind whi 1 are as immutabk as 
the D lw ) ved and established them. Now, we main 


the farn 


ier. 


be 


1: . 
plication 


accelerated motion of ad 


It has been well said by amod 


possil 





of all oth 
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ly understood, is foun 
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is not necessary that one may accept it, however, in order to understand 


that men and women die at a certain ratio in a given time, in a particular 
community —nay, that a certain number of persons are killed or maimed 


in a given time. 





That this knowledge can be deduced from caref ‘pared statistics 

, +] | } : 
so as to make a very near approach to the actual truth is beyond question ; 
ee ee ee ere eee ae ee ee a ee RE eee Nee 
there is, therefore, ho reason why the inteiigen life underwriter shouid 


not receive a premium of insurance with as honest a feeling and intention 


as the banker receives the deposit on which he pays interes and there 
is quite as little reason why the person who pays his policy should not 
have as much confidence in his contract as the person who deposits his 
money inthe bank. It is true, that ifthe insurance company is one of 

‘ — a te as | +} —  . ? 
dou il character, it may fail; but do not banks sometimes fail, too 


Ihe discussion of all these topics comes within t 


actuary itis his duty to attend to them he neglects his duty if le 
neglects them. But what are the facts? What sort of knowledge do 


we receive, for example, from the actuary of the United States Life, the 
North America Life, the Security Life, or the Washington Life—if. indeed 


any of those e rporations has any such functionary connected with it? Is 


1 wi 
it not very much like the knowledge we get ym the sir ul books’ 
) th quae \ aor tors L t 1s Su | ad t t Bu ‘ , panies = 1 et nies 
employ int gent men to perform the duties of actuaries, can it 1 


do, both to themselves and the public, by not encouraging competent men 
to perform the scientific part oftheir calculations, we are glad to learn 


from a well informed and reliable source that the su ct of the formation 


ot a “ National Institute of Actuaries” is receiving much attention from 


several of the leading Life Insurance Companies of the country Prof. 


Elizur Wright, who stands at the very head of the aotuarial profession, has 
} 


given the plan his hearty support, ar nan elaborate and highly interesting 
paper, soon to be published, has set forth his views most vigorously. The 
detail t formation of such an institution cannot be at o decided 
pon t we believe enough has been done to develop the idea and show 
the feas y of the pian No one is bett ca lated than Prof. W ight 
to give an impetus to so valua Lpr is he has the entire con 
hae of the Ins ince world. 
It is well known that the Inst of Actuaries of London is com 

ved of t best practical and scient l ls to be found in Gre it 
britain why, should t rf some institution of a like 
character here, around o iW ,~ as anu Is, CO 1 be gathe 1 those 
possess 1 ot mat iat il SK wid = pract uo aollity in the pr Tession ¢ 
Such an institution would mf s ral venetit upon the community 
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The adherents of Life insurance are already counted by hundreds of 
thousands, and its pecuniary interests by hundreds of millions of dollars ; 
and yet so little is known by the general public that many unscrupulous 
men succeed in entrapping the unwary and inexperienced inquirer into 
companies, the slightest investigation into the merits of which would 
create alarm rather than confidence. Why is it that the shrewd business 
man, with a surplus to invest, will take days and even weeks, to consider 
what he shall do with it, and yet, when called upon to insure his life, 
will rash headlong into a company without knowing anything of its 
standing and condition, its extravagance or economy of management? 
There are thirty one life companies transacting business in Massachu- 
setts. Of these thirty-one* twenty-three only stand above par, view- 
ing them all inthe light of strictly mutual companies; that is to say, eight 
of the whole number, or more than twenty-five per cent., have not a suf- 
ficiency of assets to discharge their liabilities according to the valuation 
adopted by Professor Wright in his calculations for the Massachusetts 
Legislature.t Nothing but the guarantee funds of these eight companies 
saves them from the charge of insolvency. Surely, if a company is not 
sulvent without the aid of a subscribed capital the public, as well as the 


holders of the guarantee funds, are interested to know it. A company 


irance should be self-sustaining, which we 


do ne the busine ss of life inst 
hold is not the case of the eight above referred to. Extravagant manage- 
ment, over-solicitation of agents, aud exorbitant commissions will, in 


time, place some of the best companies where eight of the whole number 


now are. Thesubject of agents,commissions, and the collection of vital statis 
ties should at once receive the attention of the really solvent companies, 
and the best way of reaching the result will be through the medium of 
a National Institute of Actuaries. 

The experience of France leads to the same conclusions; and, be it 
observed, that there has scarcely one year elapsed since 1787 without 
new calculations on the subject of Life Insurance having been made by the 
French Academy of Sciences, Perhapsno French writer of the present 
dav knows more about insurancethan M. Nicolet, who for several years 
has occupied an official position similar to that of our insurance superin- 
tendents and commissioners. M. Nicolet, who is both a mathe- 
matician and a political economist of eminence, insists on the absolute 
neceasity of scientific know ledge to an insurance company as a guarantee 
of success. Referring to the idea which the underwriter ought to have 
of the character of his risks, he says: ““J/ n’y aque les théoriés mathe- 
matiques qui puisse it conduire @ la solution de cette question.” He then 


proceeds to show that those theories must be based on numerous carefully 


based facts. 





* See Prof. Wright's Eleventh Annual Report, p. 11 
+ Comb. Experi lable of Mortality, 4 per cent. interest 
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Speaking of Insurance in general he remarks that it requires no im- 
portant sacrifices; that allit needs on the part of the insured is the 
practice of economy, which is a good in itself. Alluding to the different 
kinds he says: ** Elles inspirent le goit du travail, de Vordre et de Vin- 
dustrie, et ne sont que des précautions contre Vinfortune.” If insurance 
had no other influence than thus to inspire a taste for labor, order, and 
industry, it would be worthy of support and encouragement. But in 
addition to the benefits which it renders the insured, both morally and 
physically, it contributes largely to the wealth of the State, “ Elles 
concourent puissamment,” he says, ‘dé U'acroissement de la fortune publique 
par la multiplicité des interéts qu'elles embrassent.””* 

If insurance contributes to the wealth of the State in England and 
France, there is no reason why it should not produce a similar etfect in 
this country. That it does, accordingly, is not denied: but what serve- 
the State should be protected as well as controlled by the State. Hitherto, 
this fact has been rather lost sight of in this country. Atthe present mo- 
ment any State of the Union may charge an insurance company from an 
other State whatever its “ collective wisdom” chooses for the privilege of 
doing business in it; so that one company may have to pay taxes to many 

. different State governments without issuing a policy beyond the limits of 
the United States. This is both absurd and unjust; and we are glad that 
the matter has at last been brought before Congress, and that we may ex- 
pect to seea National Insurance Bureau established at Washington by the 
beginning of 1867; one which will be alike beneficial to insurer and in- 
sured, 

At this season of the year, underwriters have in general but little to 
say ; the exceptions are the politicians, the advocates of the Timbuctoo 
heathen, the whiners who are inconsolable if they have to pay a thousand 
dollars or two, and the quacks par excellence. There are several of those 
whose bad manners and crooked ways cause their weak points to be ex- 
posed; and then they have to spend a large amount in having themselves 
puffed in country journals. This isa bad way to dispose of premiums, 
especially when they are coming in but slowly and require a large 
amount of drumming. 

Underwriters of the opposite character, that is, those who do not 
doubt themselves, keep very quiet during the warm weather; and the 
remark applies with nearly equal force to those who insure life, limb, and 
property. The New York Life is the longest we have known; and we 
have never yet learned that its President was one day absent from his 
post, that he ever busied himself about other people's atfuirs, or that he 
ever whined at having to give a widow or an orphan a large check. 


The patrons of the United States Life have not, indeed, much to com 


plain of in the way of absence; both the President and Secretary are 
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nearly always present, but the former whines and the latter smiles so in 
cessantly that many who come to them to insure their lives think this 
contrast so mysterious that they hurry down stairs without their policies, 


surmizing—absurdly enough, to be sure—that there must be something 


wrong. Wecan assure our friends of the United States Life that they 
lose much more by this than they would be willing to believe. 

But their Broadway neighbors gain by it. The President of the 
E jnitable is, we believe, much older than the President of the United 
States Life; but who ever saw the former in a sullen mood towards any- 
one who had any business, however slight, to transact w ith him ? The 


E juit ible Vice-pre sident smiles as we ll as the Sec retary of the United 


States Life: but the former does so in time; his smil >: is natural, and as 
such it not only pleases, but inspires confidence: whereas the most char- 
itable view that can be taken of the smiling Secretary is that he is 


always engaged inan effort to counteract the effect of the painf lly lugu- 

brious manner of his colleague. 

If, instead of entering the Equitable, the party running away from Wall 
urns into the office of the Knickerbocker Life, the President, meets 

him as a genial friend, who is conscious, without ostentation, that he has 

friends! to bestow ; he is called to for the policy; the money is paid ; 

and it is not until the document is “signed, sealed, and delivered” that 


the stranger learns that his company has issued twice as many policies 


n 1866 as any previous year; that it has had but light losses ; that it has 
declared a dividend to policy-holders of over $60,000, and that its assets 
ar over $1 00,000, 

But a still more interesting sight than either of these was witnessed 


not long since at the office of the New York Life. A gentlemin froma 
neighboring city approached the President, presented him a policy of 
i ° Tl e President 
looked carefully at the papers, put a very long face on him, and then 


shook his head ominously, as much as to sav that all was wrong—the 


insurance, a certificate of death, and a claim for $9,000 


claimant was not entitled to a penny. He watched the effect on the 


latter with an oceasional furtive glance, while at the same time he was 





writing as busily as if nothing had happened: but just as the stranger 

ean to ruminate on the uncertainty of insurance and was evide ntly 
preparing to give a “ bit of his mind,” the President, relaxing into a quiet 
sim » told s Secret uy to draw a che k for the amount ; he h ud s ircely 
done this when the stranger, grasping him enthusiastically by the hand, 


exclaimed: “ Well, you can change expectation into despair, and despair 
to joy, more quickly than any one I ever knew! 


ho occasion illv perpetrates a sil lar j 1ke is 


Another underwriter wl 
the President of the Mercantile Mutual, in Wall street. Some think that 
both do so, not merely to have a little harmless amusement at the effect 


luced on the claimant, but also to parody the ce 
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are well known to object to every claim. As we have given examples of 


this on former occasions, we need mention no names now: those marine 





underwriters who, when they meet with a loss, attack captain, ship, s 
builders, &c., in turn, are sufficiently known at this time. But, upon the 


other hand, there are underw riters who adinit claims made st them 





at once, and the money will be paid in due time, 





Althoug! insurance companies this citv that 
need to be ere are others whose mode of doing 
business is not only highly profitable to themselves and to their policy- 


holders, but also exercises a salutary influence on many old companies 
This is true, for example, of the Globe Mutual Life, which is generally 


acknowledged to have done more busiress during the time it has been in 


, 
existence than any other company in the world had done when it attained 


the same age. Having heard much about the success of the Globe, we 
have taken the pains to make inquiries, and we learn from a source the 
reliability of which is beyond question, that since it was commenced, 


June 18, 1864, to the beginning of the present month, a period of 


little more than two years, it has issued 5,900 policies, insuring $16,625,500, 
and receiving premiums to the amount of $712,400. 


The North America, Washington, and Universal Life would be mucl 


l much 
more protitably occupied in receiving lessons from the Globe, or some of 
the other successful institutions we have mentioned, though they paid 


> . } ' we } + ' l + +.’ 
$1000 for each, if they could afford that amount,than in making “statements 


in Philadelphia and Boston which are not the less expensive for being 
bombastic and injudicious, Thus, the Washington publishes “ extracts 


t 


from letters” as advertisements. A certain commission merchant says “it 


has been in successful operation for several years;" Tracy, Irwin & Co., 
dry goods people, say that the company is “ highly respectable; the 
cashier of the Bank of Binghampton, New York, says “I desire to com 


mend this company,” &e. Did we know nothing of resources or want 


of resources we should think that a corporation who needed recommend- 
ations of this kind must be a paltry affair, Do any of our readers think 





Liv ¢ If it was necess iry or desirable to get a bank cashier to “ com- 


mend” the Washington, why did not its officers contrive to get one nearer 


h as the cashier of our National 


home than the village of Binghamton, suc 


sank, for example ; and Mr. Worth is so polite and good-natured 


a man that we have no doubt he would vive a line to the Presi 


dent certifying that the institution ,is “highly respectable.” It would 
} 1} + } | + 
be better, however, if he added that the Park Bank would honor its 


drafts. 


What t 


ie universality of the Universal Life consists in nobody 


seems to know, except it be in its pretentiousness. it makes a 
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lond noise, but unhappily there are too many aware at the present day 
that empty vessels sound the loudest. Its business is so extensive that 
the President must be aided by two Vice-presidents, together with the 


Secretary and, in orderto make it “‘ respectable ” it must have an “ ITon.” 


” 


as ‘chairman of its executive committee.” But among the whole party 


ot functionaries there is only one who knows anything of insurance; 


- we 
need hardly say we mean Mr. Bewley, the Secretary, who is a man of 
intelligence and ability. We hope he will get his salary from the * Uni- 
versal ” fund, 

But we should not have gone so far from the Globe without giving 
another instance of the good results of intelligence, good sense, tact, and 
judgment—things that are worth the precious metal any time. The Na- 
tional Life would have furnished the illustration ; but if this company is 
young its officers are old,and experienced in the profession of underwrit- 
ing. Both the President and Secretary graduated at the Manhattan Life, 
side by side with that sagacious, well-tried, and successful underwriter, 
Mr.C. Y. Wemple; and we are thus reminded that during the past year 
the Manhattan issued 2,558 new policies, insured to the amount of 
$8,700,930, receiving net premiums to the amount of $2,024,117, and 
making its total assets $2,619,190. At this rate of progress it may soon 
claim rank with institutions like the New England Life, New York Life, 
&c., that is, with the best on this continent. 

With one or two exceptions, our Accident Companies have yet a char- 
acter to make; they have scarcely anything of the kind yet; their 
fair speeches and fine promises are accepted only by that class whose 
faith is much stronger than their understanding. We need hardly 
inform our readers that foremost amongst the exceptions is the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company of Hartford, an institution which has already 
become famous for the good it has done the public as well as itself. 
But this is a Life as well as an Accident company. It seems that 
during the last two years it has issued 70,000 policies, and paid over 
$3,000 losses. In this, teo, we have an illustration of the power of 
knowledge. No underwriters have’studied the science of insurance more 
thoroughly than the President and Secretary of the Travelers’, and, as a 
natural consequence their success is beyond doubt as long as they perse- 
vere in the same course. Another very successful Hartford Life com. 
pany is the Etna. It seems to take the New England Mutual for its 
model, and we think it is right in doing so, for there is not a more accom- 
plished underwriter anywhere than the President of the latter institution. 

The subject of fire insurance we must postpone this time, for unhap- 
pily there is too much to be said upon it. Several companies have had 
to close up lately ; and there are several others which are not likely to 
keep open very long. The Portland fire is blamed by nearly all who have 
had to succumb in this way; but most of them, if not all, had been in 
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a dyirg state from the very outset of their career. We are glad to learn 


that although the Washington, Hope, International, and £tna, of Hart- 
ford, has each suffered heavy losses, none of them have felt any need to 
write to the newspapers, like a certain Broadway basement concern, to 
inform the public that the Portland fire has not exhausted all their 
funds, 
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CHARMING NEW BOOKS. 


SPARE HOD RB. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D., author ef ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,’’ 
1 vol., 16mo With fine Portrait. $2.00 


Leee! rig lly contributed to the North 
not 


Second Series 


1 elaborate 
Kiving 


n Tra ipl 
HOU RS. 
First Series. 1 vol., 16mo. New Edition. $2 
s sketch of Rab and | } ! w 
I t e Lan = * Rosar G 
’ ; i Tans Our D “Se ul y pap » Art est 
eat } , } th I ther very readal art 
mODZAL Th. 2. 
VARD BEECHER 1 vol., 14mo With new Portrait 
ee ee m, with strong, | ent 


l ra jong period er 
SPARE 


ns t 


By HENRY V 


iw 


s)) “ 


Republican 


SUMMER 
By GAIL HAMILTON 
1 to puff Gail Hamilt 


{ti s times: var tt ‘ 
of these Nes 5 ,w Vv, kK i 
l ally ( 


“There is n She 
al ng i 
M a Freeman 


K’s POEMS. 


2) 


Cabinet Edition s< 


and able to deser them grapl y. Freen 

MISS MU LOC 
Blue and Gold. $1.50 

ss Mulock f sweet an ma | and good 

hey are idy t hearthst a fort ) aud of true 

Detroit Post 
GH ARNOLD'S POEMS. 
1 Sketch, by WILLIAM WINTER With fine 
Portrait $2 


ithe t 


etic gen 


p es 

GEO! 
Edited, with Biographica 

wy Post 

THE MASQUERADE, 


By JOHN G. SAXE $1.75. 


en 


AND OTHER POEMS 


~‘TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Publishers, Boston, 
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MAYN ‘ARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


-_———_——__roo- 


Testimony of Partics who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 


Rearistry or Deeps Orrice, 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. '" 
Messrs. Maynarp & Noves—Gentlemen : I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 


as legible and blanc k as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 
The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller ia Dover, N. HL, is like many others the proprietors are constantly 


rece 

‘Atter trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. lam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
ny customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during this year. 

* Dover, N. 11, Oct. 26, 1858 “KE. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 


mapa & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air 


The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 
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THE GENERAL 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S. S. UNION 


CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 


now publish about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its Secondary 


Catalogue of *‘ Books allowed for sale,’’ makes a list of about 1000 vo 


mes 
suitable for the Sunday-school and Parish Library 

The Society also publishes Citechisms, Scripture Reading Lessons. Prime 
Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and Cards, Tracts, Books of Family 


and Private Devotion, and every requisite for organizing and conducting the 


largest Sunday-schools. Also 


CHILDREN’S GUEST AND MAGAZINE. 


CHILDREN'S GUEST—Monthly : Six copies for $1, and at the same rate for 


larger numbers. Single copies, 55 cents 


CHILDREN’S GUEST—Semi-Monthly : Three copies for $1, aul at t same 


rate for larger numbers. Single copies, 


CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE—Thr pies for $1,and at the same rate for lar 


numbers. Single copies, 50 cents 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Rescvep From Eayrt By. A. L. 0. E. $1.50 
Nep Franks—Half Muslin, 56 cents; Muslin, 60 cents 
Rep Cross Kxyigutr—Half Muslin, 50 cents; Muslin, 60 cents 


MANUAL FOR THE SICK, 


With a preface, by the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D.—Muslin, plain, 49 cents ; red 


edge, 50 cents 


Address orders and remittances to 


F. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York 
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COLLEGE 


LY G 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


» direction of Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and 


the education of Catholics. It stands on the 
id commands an extensive view of the beautiful 
The situation abouads in water of the first quality 


yl 


; the play- 
ids are spacious ; the 


locality is remarkably healthy, and affords facilities 
for healthful amusements at all seasons. The Collegiate year (of ten months 


ommences on the first MONDAY of September ; but students are admitted at 
any period of the yea Applicants from other institutions will not be 
received without testimonials, as to character and conduct, from the President 
of the institution which they last attend 


ed 


TERMS: 

. 
For board, tuition, washing and mending linen and stockings per annum, 
payable half-yearly, in advance 


$200 00 
For Physician's fee 

Fue! for the 
Modern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges. 


qa" For further information address 


JAMES CLARKE, §&. J., 


President of the College 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine street, 


ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL A LARGE AND 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHIONABLE 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Laces, Embroideries, &c., &c., &c., 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


CARPETINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


Lace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, Window Shades, 


&e., &., &c. 


MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 
TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 
192 FIFTH AVENUE. 


(Madison Square.) 


—-—_ -— eee - 

partnership hitherto existing under the name of Wa. H. Jackson 

as been dissolved by mutual conseut, and the business in all its 

s now carried on by the undersigned member of the late firm, who 
to furnish the best goods at the most moderate price s 


——_——-# 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
line, the American market affords, at reasonable 


(; ds. Ih oul 
prices. 
GOODS DELIVERED FREE IN ANY PART OF THE CITY 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 
Our facilities r imp Lo! such that we can afford to 
Tea fruits, &e., &e., at the 


sell the best Wines, Brandies 1s. 
rocures The follow- 


in this country. 


ORDERS FROM 


lowest rates they ca 
! n ‘ 4 ! 
Ing@ articies are extracted Trom ou 
sent to any ack on application. 


r extensive catalogue, which 


will be 


Cottee. 
sages, Old Mocha, Gover 
Chocolate, Cocoa, &c. 

1, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 1 Coc 


pyle, Cracked Cocoa, Cocoa shelis 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER. 


Cognac Brandy. 


, Dark & Pale, of varion 


Holland Gin 


a , Cha I 


Rum, <c 
1, Bay 


Pure Old Wines, in Bottles and on Draught 


Madeira, 


Sherry 
& Co., & 
Port. 
Clarets. 
Chateaux I 


Champagne, 


Malt I Wuo0rs 


r 


Foreign Fruits 


Nuts and Almonds, 


LA » “ere 


Iixtracts for Flavoring. 
( r, Ce 


llavoring Waters. 


H. B. JACKSON, 


No, 192 Fifth avenue (MADISON SQUARE), 


New York. 
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- STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 
And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &e 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 
Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattes, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 


SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Either made up or ripped apart. 


GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


peas’ Goods received and returned by Expres 3. Ouly one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brookly n. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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Huternational Insurance Company 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICE No. 113 BROADWAY. 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


¢ 


Cash Items , ; 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Coll nid aeaew ane deie ts 264,845 00 
United States Five-Twenties ; ee 10.400 00 
United States Seven-Thirties. ......cc-cccccccccccccecces eee 247.187 50 
United States Ten-Forties, : ; bcnkwadeanreebieaet 93,500 00 
ee . 151,125 60 


$1, 348, 518 43 


The Liabilities are pen ding losses due, not due, unadjuste d, or 


suspense 





UUBAN, MARAE, liv LAAN, 0 Pind LWOURAN UL 
CHARLES TAYLOR, President. HAMILTON BRUCE, Vice-President 
C. C. HINE, Secretary 
OLIVER A. DRAKE, Assistant Secreta y 
J. H. PLATT, Manager of Marine Depa 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 


From PHILADEL wives Ato PITTsBU RGII 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 


THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE, 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
To Clevelan d, C incinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steuben- 
ville, Wheeling, N wark, Columbus, ete., etc.. ete. 
ONLY TWO CIIANGES OF CARS 


To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Ful- 
] 


ton, Rock Istand, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort 
des Moines, Prairie du Chien, ete., ete., et 


All trains by this line leave New York from the foot 
of Courtlandt street 
For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE. 
WM. H. HOLMES, General lassenger A 


»\¢ 
ah Ulile 
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NEW YORK AND PHLADELPHI. 











The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 


LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. - 


At 6 and 8, A. M , 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 
P. M. 


and 4.50 and 6.45, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., 


Eines from New York for Philadelphia. 
M., via Jersey City an 


at 12, M., and 4, P. 
sey | y 


ortlandt st 
and 12 (night ® via Jen 


Leave from foot of ¢ 
M., 6, P. M., 


Camden. At 7 and 10, A 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Jan d 
From Pier No. 1, North Kiver, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and | 


er), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 
‘ortlandt st , at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 


Leave New York, foot of | 


rhit 


amd it 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.50, P. M 


WM. H. GATZMFR. Agent. 
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TiLh 


Om 


ope Five AMusuvance Company. 





| Office, No. 92 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - = $200,000 00 
Assets, May 1,1866, - - - - 249,32010 


Liabilities, - - - - - = 14,650 00 
This Company insures against loss or damage by fire 


upon terms, as favorable as any other responsible com- 
pany. 


‘ JACOB REESE, President, 
CHAS. D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


CHE SVTANDAR YTD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


Oe aacioaeed 


i 





AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Approved and adopted by the Billiaré Congress of 1859. The best and 


only reli.ble Billiard Table manufactured alls, Cues, and evory 





relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York 
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ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTIC oe. 


CAPITAL - - ss ee eC Soe, WOO 


‘ r seeece 006006 cece ese TYTTTTITTTT TTT ye .. 844 ) 00 

I ee er ee eta — ° 7 410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Seenatenny: 
J. B, BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, O 
I TTAMS. « \ tf New | ind, Off W 
I t Buffulo, N.Y 
N t th t 1 upt 

to the hazar 1 stent with a fair profit 


ZZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS, 0VER $3,000 ,000. 





FICERS AND DIRECTORS 


I thy M.A : Dy 1 W.> 
Austin Dunham Leverett Brainard Thomas K 
mn W. Russ Robert E. Day, Appleton R Hillyer. 


E. A. BULKELEY, Presider 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice- Pres ident. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 


M.D., Medical Exan rand Consultir " : 

Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject of Life Insurance may 
f the Company or any of its Agents 

Agen f the Company can be obtained by applying at the office eit pe nally or by 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, — 
LLARTEFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS - - - - - - $275,000 
( to i 1 ) teal and Per Property of 
JOHN B. ELDREDGE. President. 
MARTIN BENNETT, Jr., Secretary. 


SRRTRITY INSTRATAS 8., 
No. 119 Broadway, N. 'Y. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - - - s! 000,000 00 


ASSETS, Aug. 11,1865 - - - - - 1,585,100 93 
FIRE, OCEAN, MARINE irgo and freight only), LAKE, INLAND TRANSIT AND 
HARBOR RISK= 
| titling the holders to SCRIP DIVIDENDS, or at NET RATES issued at the 
yt ul 1 
Hos, W. BIRDSALL, Pr t ©. G, CARTER, V President. 


RICHARL L. HAYDOCK, Secretary 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS. 


J. L, HALSEY, Assistant Secretary H. STOKES, President. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary . . OC. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY 22,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCI 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN 


DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
LOANS MADE ON POLICIES 
ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE 
The fi wing are examples of the operation of the last vidend 
POLICTES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY POUR TEARS AGO 


Age at Issuc Amount Insured. Premium Paid, Added to Policy. Total amount of Police 


p 
49 $10,000 $1 280 $3,572 $13,725 
35 8 000 1,092 2,848 10.848 
) 7 0 78 2.708 10,208 
5 00 71 2.505 9.505 
This an ent y w plan, originating with this Company, and gives insurer the largest 
r ma ar pa tl i I 


A. DUBOTS, Medical Fxaminer, at office 2to 3 P. M 
H. G. PIFFARD, Assistant Medica! Examiner, at office 11 to 12 M 
A LIBERAL ARRANGEMEN? WILL BE MADE WITH SOLICITORS for new bu 


siness brought 
to the office. 
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J AY COOKE & CO. 


DANRLERS; 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASITINGTON, 
No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 


} ; 
wo ad JO 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 

prompt returns made. 

ge In connection with our | 3 in PHILADELPHTA and WASHINGTON, we have op 

in otlice at 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The resident partners will be 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Clark, Dod 
Mr. H.C, FAHNESTOCK, of our Wash 
Mr. PITT COOKE, «f Sandusky, Ohio. 


ircha ind sa f 


e&Co.,N y 


We shall give particular attention to the | 


GOVERNMENT SHCURITIES 


f STOCKS, BONDS, and GOLD. 


and to orders for purchase and sale of 


SAY COOKE & Co. 
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THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 





CAPITAL - - - - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - - = - 1,300,000 


DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. FOGG ARTHUR LEARY, 

JOSEPH E. BULKLEY JACKSON 8S. SCHULTZ, 
N H. MACY, JOHN TOWNSEND, Jr., 

OLIVER HOYT HULL CLARK, 

GEORG BYRD EUGENE KELLY, 

FORGE H rt= WM. T. BLODGEIT, 

PETER HAYDEN CHARLES E. HILL, 


WI! \M K. KITCHEN 


THIS BANK IS PREPARED TO DRAW 


STERLINC BILLS 


ON THE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON 


AT THE CURRENT RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. W. K. KITCHEN, 
President. 
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NGRAVING. 


-—_ O08  C~— a 


ng had eighteen years’ practical expe we in ENGRAVING 
f the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city, aud strangers sojourn 


mportant fact, viz 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


cal be | 


ul at the hands of those who do the work, and that nm but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


wants, for the simp von that others cannot comprehend THEIR 

TAST having nm wledge of the ar id scarce any other des than to get their mone 

Au tt! patrons ¥ 1 La s and Gentlemen of the highest order of culture 
and taste in th 


PARIS AND LONDON ST TLES 


m m¢ d id full satis 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


int styl and im 1 to those who wish to see them 


ST AMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 


PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 609 Broadway, N.Y 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 
60 Paternoster Row, Lonpoy, 


for more than twelve years, have been mainly instrumental 
in bringing before the literary and scientific public of Europe 
the best productions of the mind of America; and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 
valued connection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 
through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works 
intrusted to them by their friends in America. 

Messrs. Trusner & Co, supply English and Foreign (Old 
and Modern) Books, Periodicals, Newspapers, ete., and every- 
thing connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts, on 
advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into corres- 
pondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United States 


requiring an efficient European agency. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 





Messrs, JOHN ARTHUR & C) beg to call the attention of t! 
ty and Ge visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantaz 
‘ the following branches of their Establishment: 


raed by 
J 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


hecks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
ighest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 

her Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 

red. d ints Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
tters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent, Sales and 


hases of pu lic securities effected. 


Se 


AlOOSIs AMD BOPARE ACBITOY. 


hed and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
red in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
e Tenant. Estates Bought an d Sold. Temporary or other 
ions secured in the best Hotels by advising the Fir: 


CONXISISSION AG waitontoas 


— ry descripti f Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&e., obtained at the e trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


FTORBIGH AWD BWWSNCe HUIS 


[he extensive stock of JOHN ARTUIUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate ch ing Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forw: d or “Wa housed, Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three franes pt upwards, Letters and parcels may be ad 

ressed to the care of the above Firm till called tur. No expenses in- 
rred tor Agency. All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO.,, 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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LIF AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


TILE ORIGINAL 


Cravelers Musurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AT LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


—_—--- 


CASH CAPITAL, - $500,000, 


WITH SURPLUS OF $150,000. 
NET CASH ASSETS, June 1, 1866 - - - %700,641 64 


—-_>_- 
luk TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD insures against 
f accidents, (traveling risk included), for any term trom one month 
i ears, for any sum from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal accident, or 
£3 to $50 per week in the event of disabling bodily injury, for from $30 to 
60 annual premium \ liberal discount on three and five vear policies 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMBINED. 


l'un TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD also writes policies insuring against 

Loss oF LIFE FROM ANY CAUSE [whether disease or accident}, with com 

saati i case of disablin ga cident, thus combinin all the benefits of life 
nd accidentinsurance une der one policy, at the lowest rates of Premium 


Oldest Accident Insurance Company in America. 


luk TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD was the first Company to successfully 
ntroduce the practice of Accident Insurance in this Country During the 
first two years of its existence it issued over Fifty Thousand Policies, and 
wid upwards © Tu Thou ne Losses, including thirty five total losses 
by death], in which the large sum of $121,500 was realized for less than 
#700 received in Premiums 


Premiums Low, and Losses Paid Promptly. 


Policies written without delay by Agents of te Company, in all prin 
ipal Towns and Cities throughout the United Stat+s a d Canadas 
Marine Policies issued for voyages to distant foreign ports 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 








